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PREFACE. 


THE Geneva Conference of the Evangelical Alliance is the 
fourth of a series of General Conferences, held since the period 
at which the Alliance was first founded, in 1846. The third of 
these Conferences took place, four years ago, in Berlin, and 
excited unusual interest from the countenance given to it by the 
late King of Prussia, Frederick-William the Fourth. His cor- 
dial reception of the deputies was one of the last acts in the 
public life of the king, who had, during his reign, been the active 
promoter of Protestant unity in his own country, and who had 
observed the Evangelical Alliance with interest from the period 
of its organisation, seeing in it, as he supposed, a future centre of 
Christian union throughout the world. 

During the sittings of the Berlin Conference, Geneva was 
spoken of as one of the most desirable places for the next general 
meeting. ‘The motives to such a selection are too manifest to 
require explanation. Geneva is situated in the centre of Kurope. 
It is easy of access from France, Italy, and Germany. On 
account of its free government, much more liberty of speech is 
enjoyed than in any city of France. Above all, it has historic 
associations which must ever make it venerated by all sections of 
the evangelical Church. Rome and Geneva became, soon after 
the Reformation, the watchwords of the two opposed systems. 
Geneva acquired this prominence from having been the centre, 
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under Calvin and his successors, of the systematic theology which 
placed the Reformation upon a conservative basis, and prevented 
its becoming rationalistic or revolutionary. 

Many difficulties existed, however, when the idea was first 
mooted, the removal of which was the result only of much 
arrangement and foresight. The National Church of Geneva, 
the sanction of which it was essential to obtain, in order to give 
due weight to the Conference, is now reviving from a state 
of spiritual decay and doctrinal corruption, in which it had been 
sunk for a long period. The people of Geneva drank in with 
eagerness the principles of Deism which flourished during last 
century. Geneva’s second period of fame was in fact associated 
with the leading minds of the Rationalistic school, as its first had 
been with those of the Reformation. Here Voltaire had a favourite 
residence. Not far off, in the neighbourhood of Lausanne, Gib- 
bon wrote his History, in which, with consummate skill, he 
sneered at the supernatural pretensions, as he considered them, 
of the founders of Christianity, and attempted to account for its 
rise and extension on purely natural principles. Here Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, the poet and theorist, who’ prepared the way 
for the French Revolution, was born and educated. The 
citizens, who have always been noted among the French popu- 
lations of Europe for breadth of intellect, and especially for the 
power of converging and intensifying the floating elements of 
the thought and opinion of the day, eagerly accepted the prin- 
ciples of the Deistic school. A darkness, almost heathen, spread 
over the Church. The most elementary doctrines of Christianity 
became unknown, or were denied. In the interesting Memoir of 
Mr Robert Haldane of Airthrey,* we find the following state- 
ment of the position of the Church, into which he himself was the 
principal means, in the hand of God, of introducing that light 
which has since burned more and more brightly. It refers to 
1816. “From all I could learn from him, (M. Moulinié,) 
Geneva was involved in the most deplorable darkness. It was, 


* Memoir of the Lives of Robert Haldane of Airthrey, and of his brother, 
James Alexander Haldane. By Alexander Haldane, Esq., of the Inner Temple 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Hamilton & Adams, 1852. Pp. 414, 
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as Mr Burgess observes, an unbroken field of labour, with a fallen 
Church. Calvin, once its chiefest boast and ornament, with his 
doctrines and works, had been set aside and forgotten, while 
the pastors in general were Arians and Socinians.” 

A gradual change has been taking place. Vinet, illustrious 
both as a philosopher and theologian, won over many of the 
most intelligent men in all sections of the French Churches to 
Gospel Christianity. Liberal in spirit, profound in thought, 
and with extensive knowledge and true appreciation of the clas- 
sical writers both of ancient times and of his own country, he 
possessed, and still possesses in his works, a great influence for 
good. In Geneva itself, such men as the venerable Dr Cesar 
Malan, and Dr Merle d’Aubigné, also influenced much the entire 
community. ‘The National Church in Geneva has shared in the 
general progress, and now numbers among its ministers a majority 
who hold the essentials of Christianity. 

Many of the older ministers and professors have, however, held 
to their position, adapting their views to the pantheistic form 
most suited to the state of thought of the present age. These 
resolutely opposed such a public recognition of the Hvange- 
lical Alliance, as they considered might weaken their influ- 
ence, and cast a slur upon their theology. The controversy centred 
in the question whether the cathedral of St Pierre should be 
granted for the meetings of the Conference. It would have been 
humiliating and injurious to the Conference to have met at Geneva 
without such public acknowledgment of the National Church, 
since thus the Alliance would have appeared merely sectional. 
Here, then, the difficulty lay, which it required much skill and 
energy to overcome. To the last, a very sharp war of pamphlets 
was carried on; and it was feared, up to the day of opening, that 
an attempt might be made to influence the populace violently to 
interrupt the proceedings, or to close the gates of the cathedral.* 

* We have before us nearly twenty pamphlets, written on either side, within a 
few weeks of the meetings, several by professors of theology of the Rationalistic 
school. The burden of the opponents is a complaint against the narrowness of the 
doctrinal basis of the Evangelical Alliance. The most important is a brief protest, 


signed at the last, when all other efforts had proved fruitless, by two professors of 
theology and twenty pastors of the city and canton. They say: “ It” (the Alliance) 
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The friends of the Alliance, who had before calculated their 
strength, were able, however, to resist successfully the pressure ; 
and both the Church Consistory and the civic authorities remained 
firm in their determination. This contest and the subsequent 
meetings have probably done much to strengthen the position 
of evangelical religion in Geneva. 

Much credit is due to M. Adrien Naville, the President of the 
Geneva Branch of the Evangelical Alliance, for the arrangement 
of this difficult matter. M. Naville belongs to a well-known 
Geneva family, which, under the old régime, held a prominent 
place in the government. Various members of this family have 
been amongst the warmest supporters of the revived evangelical 
movement which is now advancing; and the recent Conference 
owes its success, to a large extent, to their assiduous efforts. 

The situation of Geneva, within sight of the loftiest mountains 
of Europe, at the extremity of the beautiful lake, and with the 
blue waters of the Rhone rushing impetuously through it; the 
picturesque beauty of the ancient town itself, especially as seen 
from the western side of the lake, with its irregular old buildings 
crowned by the towers of the cathedral, standing out in relief 
against the stern range of the Jura; above all, the historic asso- 
ciations which bring before us some of the greatest and noblest 
men that the Church has known since the days of the apostles, 
who lived in these very houses, and walked these very streets, 
three centuries ago, while the future of the Church seemed, under 
the eye of God, to depend upon their counsels,—all combined to 
give an air of romance and of thrilling interest to a Conference of 
Christians of so many different Churches, assembled to consider 
the state of the world, and to consult for the good of the Church. 


“calls to its Conference all those who are united with it in faith in the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—the living and true God. It invites, then, only the supporters 
of the doctrine according to which there exists one God in three persons. Such 
an invitation is not addressed to all Protestants. It excludes distinctly those who 
do not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, and this exclusion is so much the 
more marked, since the Alliance pretends to unite Evangelical Christians of all 
countries and of every denomination. There is in this, we are forced to say, a sad 
forgetfulness of the spirit of Protestantism, and of that of the Reformation. 
This forgetfulness, which is to be regretted everywhere, is particularly out of 
place at Geneva, because it is so opposed to our habits of toleration, and to the 
constitutional principles of our Church.” 
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‘The streets were thronged by men of different nations. French, 
German, English, and Italian might be heard intermingled at the 
mutual greetings. At the great gatherings, held on two-several 
evenings, in public gardens, in the open air, services might be 
seen going on simultaneously in different parts in the various 
languages—here a hymn sung in the deep melodious tones of 
German—there a prayer offered up ardently in French—else- 
where an earnest address in Nnglish,—giving a beautiful example 
of the unity of faith in the same Spirit. 

We need refer but briefly to the Proceedings of the Conference 
itself, which are now, in all their more important features, laid 
before our readers. The addresses, which were prepared in most 
instances with great care, exhibited a deep insight into the condi- 
tion of thought, and the special wants of our own period. It is im- 
possible to peruse these addresses without feeling that, in the re- 
vived French-speaking Churches, there is an amount of intellectual 
activity and patient sagacity at work, not only beyond expecta- 
tion, but which brings them into fair competition with the much 
larger Churches of England and Germany.* The admirable 
addresses of Professor Ernest Naville upon Scepticism, of Professor 
St Hilaire upon the State of the Peasants and Artisans of France, 
of M. Bauty and Dr Grandpierre upon Doctrine and Life, of Dr 
Merle d’Aubigné upon Calvin and the Reformation, of M. Rouge- 
mont upon the Churches of Eastern Hurope, and many others, 
give proof of the exercise of great mental power on the most 
important problems of our time. With equal talent displayed in 
other great sections, the Alliance cannot fail to command a high 
position in all parts of Christendom. 

* As the present volume has been advisedly considerably curtailed, we may men- 
tion, for the satisfaction of our readers, that among the speeches given in full are 
those of Professor St Hilaire, Professor Ernest Naville, Dr Merle D'Aubigné, Dr 
Guthrie, Dr Thomson, Dr De Pressensé, Dr Grandpierre, Professor Gaussen, M, 
Groen Van Prinsterer, Professor Mazzarella, the Rey. Miles P. Squier, &e. Among 
those given at considerable length, and with no important sections omitted, are 
the speeches of Professor Godet, M. Cappadose, Dr Meille upon Italy, Count de 
Gasparin, M. Rougemont, M. Casalis, Dr Baird, the Rev. Mesac Thomas, the Rey. 
T, R. Birks, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Professor Riggenbach, Dr Dorner, &c. 
It was the desire of the committee considerably to shorten the volume, in order 


to make it more readable; but care has been taken to omit nothing of genuine 
importance, and to give intact the most elaborate papers. 
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There was one feature in the Conference to which our limited 
space has scarcely permitted us to refer in detail—the numerous 
open-air and other meetings held for the promotion of a religious 
awakening among the people. One of the most active agents in 
these meetings was the Rev. Denham Smith of Dublin, whose 
stirring addresses were not without effect. No one devoted him- 
self more assiduously to this work than the Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel, who addressed large numbers both in French and 
English, and whose earnest setting forth of the love of Christ 
was blessed, we believe, to not a few. ‘There is every reason 
indeed to conclude, that this meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
has left a blessing behind it upon the city of Geneva. 

We have been favoured with the following letter from Dr 
Cairns of Berwick, in which he gives his impressions of the 
recent Conference, and compares the Berlin and Geneva Con- 
ferences. No one is better fitted than Dr Cairns to form an 
appreciative view of the distinctive features of the two great 


assemblies :— 
“ Berwick, Vov. 20, 1861. 


“ My DEAR S1r,—I ought to have a tolerable idea of the Geneva 
Conference, as I attended almost every session, read over re- 
peatedly the accounts published daily, after I came home; and 
gave two long unwritten lectures on the subject to a popular 
audience. It is, however, much too large a field to be traversed 
in this letter. I confine myself to two points: first, the salient 
features of the Conference in itself; and, secondly, its aspect as 
compared with the Berlin Conference of 1857. 

“The most distinct and vivid impression made on my mind by 
the whole Conference, and the one to which I constantly recur, 
is that of the vitality and energy of French-speaking Christianity. 
T never had such an idea of this before; and I do not think that 
it has ever before been-so exhibited to the world. The English 
and American element was equal to itself, as it could not but be 
with such men as were present. The German was probably 
superior to any former occasion, Berlin excepted, and nothing 
read at Berlin was better than, if equal to, such papers as those 
of Tholuck, Dorner, and Bonnet. The Italian was altogether 
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novel in the prominence and earnestness of its representatives, 
and the enthusiasm of their reception. But the Conference was 
radically French, and was a most powerful and gratifying dis- 
play of the resources of French-speaking Protestantism. The 
amount of ability, eloquence, and evangelical spirit in the Swiss, 
Gallican, and Belgian contingents of this army, was greater than 
IT had anticipated, and was very fairly divided among the mem- 
bers of the national and dissident churches. I have not seen this 
noticed ; but I should think that the concentration of these scat- 
tered rays in this one mirror must have given to the whole 
French-speaking Church a new intensity, as well as an enhanced 
sense of its own importance in Europe. While the peculiarities 
of the French genius naturally enough appeared, the higher order 
of papers read—such as those of Rosseuw St Hilaire, Ermest 
Naville, Merle d’Aubigné, and De Pressensé—certainly did not 
suffer by comparison with the best of any nationality, and even 
the second-rate essays were probably better than the average of 
similar productions at former Conferences, and shewed how much 
mind is at work amid the French-speaking Churches, and how 
nobly the French language may yet serve our common Chris- 
tianity. ‘The influence of Vinet was discernible all through the 
French part of the Conference, and the echo of his deep spirit- 
ualism and liberal sympathies was one of the most hopeful omens 
of the future. 

“ Another feature of the Conference, which can never be for- 
gotten, is its harmonious and loving spirit. In this respect, I 
think, it surpasses all that have gone before. The different 
nations were better fused, and the jealousies of churches did not 
cause one unpleasant jar. The strife that had heralded the 
meetings in Geneva only drew the brethren within and without 
the National Churches closer together; and no untoward inci- 
dent arose either among residents or strangers to ruffle the de- 
lightful flow of brotherly feeling. The celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was probably the most remarkable in the history of the 
Alliance; and some of the other gatherings did not fall much 
behind that most touching spectacle. It is impossible that such 
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an exhibition ean have been made in the face either of the Pro- 
testant or Papal world in vain. 

“The only other feature which I would notice, is the picturesque 
and romantie setting of the Conference. I do not refer merely 
to the Alpine scenery, or to the grand historical recollections 
under the shadow of which these days were passed. There was, 
besides, a present sense of vivid interest in standing in the meet- 
ing-place of French, German, and Italian influences; and the 
background suited the action better than at any previous time. 
The very peculiarities arising from the southern climate, such as 
the open-air re-unions, with lights and music, had their charm ; 
and the hospitable eagerness and the holiday gladness of the 
ancient city, surrounded the whole meetings with an atmosphere 
which was, in one sense, as novel as it was pleasing. 

“T have not time to say much, by way of comparison, between 
this Conference and that of Berlin in 1857. In one point they 
strikingly resembled each other, the one meeting recalling Frede- 
rick the Great and Voltaire, as much as the other recalled Vol- 
taire and Rousseau. There was not, however, any symbol of 
victory at Geneva equal to the reception of the Alliance in the 
palace of Frederick at Potsdam, by the late amiable and pious 
King of Prussia; and that extraordinary scene is likely to remain 
without parallel. In Berlin, too, the struggle had reached a more 
advanced stage, and the Alliance had to fight its way into the 
city, not as at Geneva against the Rationalist, but against the 
High Church formalist, who stands at the second remove from 
Voltairian scepticism. The whole impression of the Berlin Con- 
ference was different from that of Geneva, being modified by the 
nature of the opposition it had to encounter. It was substan- 
tially a protest against a narrow and bigoted confessionalism, 
which puts a clergy-church, Popish or Lutheran, in place of the 
Bible and the universal priesthood of Christians; and the chief 
good it effected was in that direction, It undoubtedly helped, 
and that in no small degree, the downfall of the Stahl-Hengsten- 
berg party, and the extrication of the Kirchentag from their 
influence, and the liberal career of the present Prussian eccle- 
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siastical administration, of which the best fruit is the institution 
of lay eldership in the Eastern provinces. This impulse to 
ecclesiastical liberalism is probably the best result of the Berlin 
Conference; though it also rendered good service by its testi- 
mony in the face of the learned of Germany, and supported by 
so much of that learning, against the errors of Rationalism and 
lax Christianity. The Geneva Conference has had to dwell 
more on the evils of unbelief than of sectarian formalism; and 
its highest issues will probably flow in this channel. The notes 
of defiance that broke from Geneva itself, the excesses of Hegel- 
ianism in German Switzerland, the revival of the Rationalist 
controversy in France and England, all impressed on the Con- 
ference this character ; and such papers as those of Ernest Naville 
and Professor Riggenbach had no counterpart in the Berlin 
meeting. ‘The only other noticeable difference is resolvable into 
the different qualities of the German and the French character. 
The Berlin meeting was more massive and solid; the Geneva 
one more vivid and eloquent; though the French sacrificed much 
of their constitutional advantage by the (perhaps) unwise re- 
trenchments of extemporaneous discussion. It is to the credit 
of the Geneva Conference, that, supported as it was by a much 
less numerous body of French-speaking Protestants than the 
Berlin Conference had of German, it yet succeeded, though cer- 
tainly with valuable English, Italian, and even German help, in 
making, at least, an equal impression of mental power and 
spiritual elevation. 
“T could add much more; but remain ever sincerely yours, 


“ JOHN CAIRNS. 
“Rev. G. Carlyle.” 


We cannot conclude without noticing the admirable arrange- 
ments, made by the Geneva Committee, for the reception of the 
numerous visitors, and the hospitality of a large number of the 
citizens. Geneva was celebrated for its hospitality in the time 
of the Reformation, when it received and welcomed strangers 
fleeing from persecution in England, Scotland, and many other 
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countries; again, at the end of the seventeenth century, when 
it opened its gates wide to the residue of the Vaudois, driven in 
mid-winter across the trackless snowy mountains from their 
native valleys. May it long enjoy the blessings of a free city, 
and by the well-being of its people, have it in its power to prac- 
tise this noble virtue! 
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Sabbath Meeting, 


September 1. 

Tue Conference was opened upon Sabbath the 1st September, at five 
o’clock in the evening, by a prayer-meeting in the Salle of the Rive 
Droite—a place of worship of the Free or Independent Church. Many 
hundreds had to leave for want of room. After the reading of a por- 
tion of Scripture, the assembly joined in singing praises to God. M. 
Pastor Barde of Geneva, who presided, then delivered a fervid address. 
Prayer was offered up successively in different languages, by the Rev. 
Dr Wilson of Islington, M. Pastor Fisch of Paris, M. Dr Kalkar of 
Copenhagen, the Rev. Dr Baird of New York, M. Pastor John Bost of 
La Force, France, the Rev. Dr Weir, &c. The impression of these 
prayers offered in different languages, and all with much fervour and 
emotion, was very solemn. The whole aspect of the room spoke of the 
gathering together of many nations. 
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Opening Aleeting. 


On the morning of September 2, the Conferences were opened in 
the Cathedral of St Peter, in the midst of an immense concourse of 
clergy and laymen from different countries, and of a numerous audi- 
ence. After the singing of the hymn, Grand Dieu, nous te béntssons, 
intoned by the whole assembly standing, and a fervent prayer by M. 
Coulin, who also read the 17th chapter of the Gospel according to St 
John, M. Aprien Navitxe, President of the French Language Branch, 
read the following articles for the regulation of the Conferences :— 

“The declaration of Principles of the French Language Branch 
being at the base of the Conferences, the doctrines which it asserts 
niust neither be attacked nor subjected to discussion. 

“The French Language Branch of the Evangelical Alliance admits 
into the number of its members all Christians who, being willing to 
live in brotherly love, manifest the desire of confessing with it, con- 
formably to the divinely-inspired Scriptures, their common faith in 
God the Saviour, in the Father who has loved and who justifies them, 
by grace, by faith in His Son—in the Son who has redeemed them by 
His -expiatory sacrifice—and in the Holy Spirit, the Author of their 
regeneration and sanctification, one only God, blessed eternally, to 
whose glory they are willing to consecrate their lives.” — (Organic 
Regulation, art. 2.) 

‘“‘Tn like manner, as the Alliance receives into its bosom evangelical 
Christians of every denomination, no questions can be mooted which 
relate to the principles, the organisation, and the administration of 
their churches. The most urgent appeal is addressed to all speakers, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, to abstain in their discourses from every | 
word and allusion which might have the effect of disturbing the spirit 


of union and charity.” 
A 
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M. Adrien Naville then pronounced the following inaugural dis- 
course :— 

“Sirs and honoured Brethren in Jesus Christ,—Let us follow the 
same rule in the things to the knowledge of which we have attained, 
and let us be united together. These are the words of the apostle. 
This is the sum of the regulations of the Evangelical Alliance. 

“Tt is in order to realise this wish, it is to manifest this union of 
faith and of labour, that you have come from so many different 
countries. Brethren, to whom I address myself, Be welcome, all of 
you, Be blessed for the Christian purpose which has brought you into 
the midst of us. Receive here our brotherly salutation. 

“ Our hearts are filled with joy at being able to receive you in our 
city. We declare this cordial affection for you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour and our Master. Yes, we greet you, brethren of 
all countries ! 

“We greet you, brethren of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
among whom our Alliance has been formed and developed, you who 
extend its operations far and near, who aid and support every branch 
of it, who have given to us ourselves your assistance so fraternal and 
so powerful. 

“We greet you, brethren come from Germany, that venerable 
cradle of the Reformation, that land of science and thought, from 
which, for the defence of our faith, you bring us arms, the better 
forged because you have long been exposed to various attacks. 

“We greet you, brethren of France, whose blood and names are 
mingled with our own; who are come to draw closer the links that 
had been formed by persecution. You sent to us, three centuries ago, 
the torch which is still lighting us this day. We have not forgotten 
this. You will always find in this little corner of free Helvetia that 
welcome which used to rejoice the hearts of your brethren at their 
arrival within the walls of old Geneva. 

“We greet you, brethren of Italy, over whom the dayspring from 
on high begins to dissipate the darkness ; you who see, at length, the 
way of the gospel opened, who see freedom of conscience and of wor- 
ship succeeding the narrow prohibitions of sacerdotal authority. You 
bring us most gratifying tidings. 

“We greet you, brethren of Switzerland, you who constitute one 
whole with us, who are come to join our ranks under that Cross of 
our Saviour’s, which is called to remembrance by the white cross of 
our common banner; receive your part of the sympathy which all 
these brethren from abroad are come to express to us, and unite your- 
selves with us to offer them the most cordial reception in our Switzer- 
land. ; 

‘“ We greet you, brethren from so many other European countries 
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bringing from all sides, each his stone, to the edifice of unity, and 
honouring us with your fraternal visit; may you receive from on 
high, as well in our gatherings as in your own countries, the choicest 
blessings. 

“We greet you, brethren of America, who have quitted your 
remote abodes at a solemn moment, in order not to deprive us of 
those tidings which you had promised us from your country, and to 
unite your prayers with ours. Believe that our thoughts are cease- 
lessly transported to that struggle, that important struggle which you 
are sustaining ; believe that the United States are not forgotten in 
the prayers of the Christians of Europe. Our firm conviction is, 
that a country in which so many exertions are made to propagate the 
faith and the knowledge of the gospel, cannot be otherwise than 
blessed of the Lord. You are at this moment tried even by blood- 
shed ; but it is in order that the wound from which you have long 
been suffering may be gradually but finally cured. Oh, what thanks- 
givings the Christians of Europe, like those of America, will return 
to the Lord on the day when your noble country shall include none 
but freemen ! 

“ We greet you, brethren, from other parts of the world, who have 
come to give us particulars respecting the diffusion of the gospel 
among all nations. Is there anything more precious to us? is there 
a more goodly testimony of the real fraternity of the disciples of 
Christ, than to see you in the midst of this assembly, where you have 
brought us the message of peace sent by our brethren of India or of 
distant islands, by those brethren who, as they meet daily before the 
same Father and the same Saviour, feel the need of telling one another 
that they belong to the same family, of adding warmth to their mutual 
affection, and of making arrangements to labour everywhere in con- 
cert for the glory of their common Master ? 

“We greet you, finally, each one of you, who has responded to our 
fraternal invitation.” 

M. Naville then indicated the reasons of the choice of Geneva as 
the place of meeting of the fourth Conference, and continued :— 

“Our country is a land enriched with the wonders of nature, and 
this attraction, which may have contributed to bring you hither, will 
compensate for the circumstance that our manners, comparatively so 
simple, and our city, so small, do not afford us the power of receiving 
you with any splendour. 

“We receive you as Christians, and not as men seeking for worldly 
joys; and it is with a solemn feeling that we contemplate this pious 
assembly.” 

After referring to the basis of evangelical doctrines which formed 
the bond of their union, M. Naville proceeded :— 
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“Tt is on this ground of alliance, so well defined by previous Con- 
ferences, and situated so securely above local discussions, that we shall 
strive to keep ourselves. The ecclesiastical bodies composing the 
National Church of Geneva have understood this, and when we asked 
the Consistory to receive us in this temple, our request was granted 
cordially. We offer our sincere thanks to this body, as well as to the 
municipal authorities. (General approbation.) But, faithful to the 
principle of the Alliance, which excludes special church questions, we 
shall assemble also in the independent chapels which the Presbytery 
of the Free Church has placed at our disposal. We beg that Presbytery 
also to accept our heartfelt thanks. 

“Tet us then begin, honoured brethren, the labours of our Con- 
ference, and may God, who has hitherto blessed our preparation for 
it, be pleased to accompany them throughout their duration with 
the succours of His Holy Spirit.” 

M. Naville recounted clearly and interestingly the chief points that 
had characterised the four years that had elapsed since the last Confer- 
ence held at Berlin in 1857. He referred to the mutiny in India, the 
progress of civil and religious liberty in Italy, the massacres in Syria, 
the progress of toleration in Sweden, the persecutions in Spain, and 
then touched on the recent revivals of religion :— 

“While Italy was becoming opened up, God was raising in the very 
midst of those that were more advanced one of those spiritual move- 
meuts by which He rouses from time to time the languor of faith, and 
reanimates minds that have grown lukewarm. America was the first 
to see this revival, like the conflagration kindled in the savannah, 
spreading rapidly, and invading town and country. Abandoning their 
affairs, men and women, old and young, assembled in crowds in the 
houses of prayer, and even in the theatres which had generally been 
transformed into places of prayer, impelled by the need of humiliation 
and of finding grace before God. And there, in the midst of the frank 
confessions of some, the energetic exhortations of others, and the 
fervent prayers of a great number, the souls which till then had been 
indifferent, began to feel their misery, to be afflicted for their sin, to 
ery with their brethren to the Lord, and to receive peace through faith 
in their reconciliation with Jesus Christ. Others besieged the throne 
of grace with requests in favour of those who were dear to them. 
Oh, how many burning prayers were put up! how many were granted 
—often strikingly ! How many inward blessings were conferred, which 
remained long unknown in the world, but which have Jed to the 
conversion of souls in great numbers, have relieved sufferings of all 
kinds, and even strengthened the country for the trial it was about 
to sustain! But it was not in the United States solely that the Holy 
Spirit caused this powerful and blessed afflatus to be felt. Similar 
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phenomena were presently witnessed in Ireland. Without attaching 
to certain physical manifestations an importance which has provoked 
discussion, we are forced to recognise the powerful spiritual blessings 
which accompanied the movement. Scotland followed in its turn ; 
then certain parts of England, of Sweden, and Germany. Even Paris 
is still impressed by the powerful words of a foreign preacher, and 
everywhere there are the same symptoms,—a need of prayer, the fer- 
vour of all requests, the humiliation of all hearts. Oh, are not these 
the sacrifices most acceptable to the Almighty,—these broken and 
contrite hearts trembling at His word? And if He has said that when 
two or three are gathered together to address their prayer to Him they 
will be heard, must we not recognise in prayer-meetings that power- 
ful instrument by which mountains are removed ! 

“ Revivals—vast prayer-meetings—are therefore a prominent feature 
in the years just elapsed. Thus was also seen, (a thing eminently new,) 
at the requisition of some brothers, established in the midst of pagans 
in the high valleys of the Himalaya, a unanimous concert of prayers 
rising towards the throne of God from all parts of the world, during 
the second week in each of these last two years. United in faith, in 
humiliation, and in brotherly love, these Christians of all countries 
presented to the Lord the same requests, the same adoration, the 
same thanksgivings. Was not this the work of the universal Church, 
invoking and blessing her Saviour and her Divine Husband? What 
nobler task could there have been for the Hvangelical Alliance than to 
bring about this magnificent concord ?” 

He spoke next of the painful elements of division which continued 
to exist, and recalled attention to the resolutions of 1846, especially 
the following :— 

“<They’ (the members) ‘seriously recommend one another to 
abstain with care in all their conduct, and especially in the use they 
make of the press, from all bitterness, all anger, all animosity, all 
evil-speaking, all malice. In the questions on which they may differ, 
they must shew themselves indulgent and mild, forgiving one another, 
as God has forgiven them for the love of Jesus Christ, seeking in all 
things to submit themselves to God, like His well-beloved children, 
and to walk in charity, like Christ who has loved them.’ Let us go 
back to these excellent precepts; that is the true way to oppose the 
internal dangers which threaten the Alliance. 

“ And how could we do otherwise than this? How could all the 
Christians who have received the gospel for their sole and infallible 
rule, who have received Jesus for their God and their all-perfect 
Saviour, do otherwise at the present day than array themselves with 
serried ranks against such external dangers as are now menacing us? 
Yes! of late years, a science hostile to our faith, which saps its base by 
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seeking to destroy the divine and infallible character of the revealed 
Word, has come forth from the obscurity of this school to invade even 
the most enlightened minds, in countries that had been hitherto but 
little attacked by this dangerous influence. Infidelity applauds the 
spectacle of theologians working thus for its profit; and a sad ex- 
perience proves already, that from doubt to doubt, from negation to 
negation, men come very soon to have no certainty of a life beyond 
the present. 

‘England has trembled at seeing an enemy start up suddenly, 
whose existence she had not been willing to credit. Our brethren 
of France are protesting in their turn against the same tendencies. 
Is not this the moment for the friends of the gospel to combine all 
their efforts, to form themselves in a phalanx, to resist this great 
evil,—to defend in common, and everywhere, the glory of their Master, 
and to save souls from this fatal poison ? 

“Come, then, brethren of all lands, come to draw closer the bands 
of a brotherly love and a holy union in Christ our Saviour! May 
these few days, by the grace of God, mark an ineffaceable progress in 
the faith, the life, the charity of His children! May our Geneva be 
thence animated! May it become purer in the faith, more active in 
the charitable works of Christian devotedness! May each of you 
severally find powerful incitements to labour in the work of our 
Master ; may each find a new stimulus to faithfulness, as well as to 
the love of souls, and carry away spiritual blessings into his country, 
of which he may, in his turn, make himself the source! 

“May we be able in these Conferences to take advisable resolutions, 
in view of the great task which God has set before us. May practi- 
cal efforts of positive usefulness be the result, so that the Evangelical 
Alliance may hereafter regard its fourth meeting as an important stage 
accomplished in the road which it has traced for itself, May the God 
of righteousness and consolation afford us the grace to entertain, one 
and all of us, like sentiments towards Jesus Christ, in order that 
with one heart and one mouth we may glorify that God who is the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. I declare opened the 
fourth Conference of the Evangelical Christians of all nations.” 


Sir Cunurne HE. Earpiey, President of the British Branch of the Al- 
liance, addressed the assembly in French :—Mr President,=-I feel that 
I was mistaken before I arrived at Geneva. My thoughts dwelt too 
much on the good that, in concert with my other brethren, I might 
be able to do to others—on the good we might be able to do to 
Christianity, to the whole world, to the town of Geneva, which has 
given us such a brotherly welcome. I feel now that I was in error. 
I should have thought more of the benefit that would accrue to my- 
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self. Ah! dear friends, it is that which strikes me now. What a 
privilege do I enjoy! To find myself in the midst of the Universal 
Church, in the midst of an assembly from which no one believing in 
a God of salvation is excluded, unless he excludes himself! If ever 
the promise of the presence of Jesus in His Church were accomplished, 
it is accomplished here to-day. My Saviour is here! What a blessing 
forme! What a heavenly anticipation! Beloved, beloved Saviour ! 
Make me worthier of Thee! Make me more humble, more believing, 
more holy! Let me not descend from that mountain the same man 
as when I climbed it. Oh, could it only be thus for us all, what a 
blessing for ourselves! and for the world which surrounds us !—Mr 
President, in obedience to your request, I shall tell you something of 
the progress made of late in England by the Evangelical Alliance. 
The great object to be gained is the co-operation of all Christians ; 
the Alliance in itself is, in my eyes, but the means of attaining it. 
Let me begin by naming the occasions on which we were enabled to 
do something towards religious liberty. I shall speak first of Turkey. 
Have you heard the case of a Greek, converted to the gospel, in the 
little town of Sayoud, in the diocese of Broussa? Summoned by his 
bishop to re-enter the Greek Church, and not yielding to threats, the 
bishop went in person to the spot, seized upon the lost sheep, and 
carried him off, in chains, to the shores of the Mediterranean. There 
he put him on board a ship, in which he intended to convey him as a 
prisoner to some foreign convent. Meanwhile, the bishop’s partisans 
pulled down the priest’s house, and destroyed his olive-trees and vine- 
yards. ‘he friends of the latter appealed to the Pasha, who had him 
brought from the ship, and set at liberty. The same friends had 
recourse to the committee of the Evangelical Alliance at Constan- 
tinople, and complained of the injury done to the property of a 
priest. This committee forwarded the complaint to the committee of 
London. We brought it under the notice of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who caused the case to be placed before the Ottoman 
Government, and the bishop’s party were compelled to pay to the 
priest an indemnity of £100 for the injury he had sustained at their 
hands. Here is another case: Last year, there died at Constantinople 
a Protestant Armenian, of the old Armenian Church. He was. to 
have been interred in the Armenian cemetery, but the priests, headed 
by the patriarch, forcibly resisted this. They obtained possession of 
the coffin, and buried it in the middle of the main path running 
through the graveyard. The English and American ambassadors 
made strong representations to the patriarch himself, and the Alliance 
committee thought proper to forward to us in London all the docu- 
ments. We addressed to both ambassadors letters expressive of our 
warmest thanks, and we have received from them the most obliging 
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answers, together with the information that, in consequence of the 
assaults made on the Protestant Armenians, the Turkish Government 
has granted them, in every city which they inhabit, burial-grounds 
for their own exclusive use.—I am not aware if the religious events 
which lately occurred in Bulgaria are known here. The Bulgarians— 
bishops, priests, and laymen—have long been jealous of the authority 
that the Porte allows the Greek patriarch of Constantinople to 
exercise over their church. That population numbers four million 
inhabitants, and when the hatti-humayoum was issued, at the end of 
the Crimean war, promising religious liberty to all, they imagined 
they might use it, to render themselves independent of the patriarch. 
I should tell you that Bible societies and missionaries had already 
distributed Bibles and religious books throughout the country. The 
greater part of the nation—bishops, priests, and laymen—declared 
their intention of emancipating themselves from the, Greek jurisdic- 
tion, and in that view they held a numerous meeting in one of the 
churches of their capital. The patriarch caused it to be dissolved by 
the military. No sooner had the bishops begun to speak, than they 
were seized and sent out of the country—exiled to Arabia. While 
these events were taking place, the Jesuits endeavoured to turn the 
schism to their profit, by winning over Bulgaria to Rome. They ap- 
plauded the bishops’ resolve to be freed from the patriarch’s authority. 
All their proceedings, however, only ended in obtaining the consent 
of one of the priests to be taken to Rome to be ordained as archbishop. 
The poor fellow managed to escape with the whole of the money he 
had been entrusted with. Do you know what the Bulgarians, 
placed thus between two fires, did? Fearing in an equal degree both 
the Roman and the Greek Churches, they addressed a memoir to the 
Evangelical Alliance, which they had only heard of as being the 
advocate of suffering Christianity, demanding its protection, in order 
that their church, remaining, as it now is, Episcopalian, might become 
independent. This document has been submitted to the authorities, 
and we have every reason to believe, according to the last news 
received, that this church will ultimately obtain the realisation of its 
wishes.—One single word on Syria. Several cases of persecution have 
transpired to which we have been able to afford a remedy. They took 
place a short time before the massacres, and I should tell you that the 
Lord vouchsafed us the greatest blessing a Christian can hope for in 
similar cases: He placed it in our power to do good to those who had 
done us an injury. They were not Mussulmans, but pretended 
Christians of the old Eastern churches, who persecuted our brethren, 
and it was granted to us, to evangelical Christianity, daily to give 
food, for a space of several months, to more than twenty thousand 
persons belonging to that very class who had persecuted our brethren.— 
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As to Sweden, every one is familiar with the history of the protest 
against persecutions in that country. The Roman Catholics suffered 
most, and it was the Evangelical Alliance that protected them. I 
must say, for the honour of the Swedish Government, that it was only 
necessary to appeal to the true principles of Protestantism, to cause 
immediate steps to be taken to remedy the evi].—A word on Spain. 
Few events have so much affected Christian Europe as the imprison- 
ment of Matamoros and Alhama. The Evangelical Alliance, together 
with other English societies, requested our Government to make a 
friendly appeal to that of Spain against such an enormity. We also 
promoted in the House of Commons the general signing of a petition 
to support the demand of the ministers of the Crown. If this re- 
mained without result, it is because it is the will of Providence that 
the court of Rome should continue to shew itself the arch enemy of 
God and of mankind. It will be for you, Mr President, and for this 
assembly, to decide if it be not proper to adopt measures to concentrate 
the sympathy, the prayers, and the exertions of all Christians in 
favour of these martyrs of the gospel. The case of Edgar Mortara 
has met with the reprobation of the whole world. It was in the name 
of Christianity that the Alliance took the initiative in the protesta- 
tion. If there be in the world one thing which Evangelical Chris- 
tians desire, it is that Christianity should be known to the Jews as the 
religion of love and brotherhood. ‘The seizure of Edgar Mortara is so 
totally at variance with the gospel, that Iam more than convinced 
that the Lord, for the honour of His cause, will finally effect the 
liberation of that child. — Allow, me, gentlemen, to touch shortly 
on several Christian works founded by the Alliance. In its cradle, 
at the suggestion of its committee, the combined work of the Evan- 
gelical Christians to form schools in India was commenced. It is to 
the Alliance that is principally due the existence of the society to 
aid the missions in Turkey. It created the committee now be- 
ginning its operations for assisting the Christian negroes of America 
to return to Africa. It called upon English Christians to labour 
together for the kingdom of God in Germany and in Italy. It depends 
on you, united Christians of Christendom, to give activity to com- 
mittees already in existence, in urging the necessity of a general, 
universal co-operation in favour of these objects. Lastly, it is the 
Evangelical Alliance of England which had the immense privilege of 
inheriting the work begun by American missionaries in India,—the 
work of the combined prayer of the New Year. It was greatly 
blessed at the beginning of the present year, and you will probably be 
called upon later to express your approbation of it for the year to 
come. I might mention to you the part taken by the Alliance in the 
establishment of a committee, in aid of Syria. It was proposed to 
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the Alliance Committee to become the founder of that work, but 
they deemed it more becoming for the entire public, Jews and Chris- 
tians alike, to act in common in such a matter. The work which 
they thus gave to the world was returned to them by the world, and 
from the large general committee whose functions have just terminated, 
has sprung, with the unanimous consent of all, an Evangelical Com- 
mittee in aid of the orphan asylums in the Holy Land.—Gentlemen, 
it is now time for me to conclude; but you will allow me, before 
resuming my seat, to express the opinion, that what is wanted for the 
‘Alliance in every country, is a practical and combined activity. We 
possess a foundation of faith strong enough to support any Christian 
edifice you might wish to build on it, and I shall dare to ask of you, 
Mr President, and of you, Christians of every country, not to quit 
Geneva without taking measures to ensure a more or less extended 
co-operation in favour of practical Christian works. When you are 
seen acting with such unity for the good of mankind, no doubt can 
any longer be entertained of the divinity of the doctrines which are 
capable of producing such results. 


M. Pastor GuintaumE Monon, of Paris, said :—If it had pleased God, 
a hundred years ago, to raise up @ prophet who should have announced 
the festival of faith and love which brings us together this day, his 
word would have appeared an hallucination. Who could have thought, 
in the midst of the unbelief of the eighteenth century, that the country 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau would one day have been chosen to serve as 
a rendezvous to the disciples of Christ, and that most of the Christians 
who met there would have belonged to the country of Voltaire, the 
country of Gibbon, the country of Frederic the Second? Two reflec- 
tions present themselves to my mind. When a church is deficient 
in faith and love, God may threaten it with the removal of its candle- 
stick, but He does not put it out. He subjects it to trial, and 
this trial reanimates its faith. “ Within thirty years,’ it was lately 
said, “there will be no more Christianity.” But the victory has 
remained on the side of faith. From these troubles the Church 
comes out purer and stronger. The eighteenth century has been suc- 
ceeded by the century of Bible societies. What an encouragement for 
the faith! The revival of faith must bring about the union of peoples. 
All ecclesiastical questions, all controverted points, are subordinated 
more and more to the second rank, while the fundamental truths of the 
gospel pass into the first—the believers of all parties joining hands 
across the barriers that separate them, for the purpose of labouring in 
common. Public good sense presses even Christians to unite. This 
progress of a brotherly union everywhere accompanies the revival of 
faith. And in proportion as faith revives anywhere, the need of union 
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makes itself felt more and more. Our goodly assemblies, as they have 
been succeeding one another since 1846, are an eloquent proof of this. 
Here all the represented countries stand united in the persons of their 
representatives. We entertain no doubts of this future alliance of all 
peoples of Christ. We greet it, we appoint a rendezvous to it, before 
the throne of Christ, for the day in which the Prince of peace will con- 
voke the assembly of all nations, 


M. Pastor Descomsaz, of Lyons, next spoke briefly. 


The Rev. Dr Krummacuer, chaplain to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, said :—I heartily rejoice, dear brethren in the Lord, to breathe 
again the air of an assembly which, as I hope, is free from the reproach 
which is raised in our day against many other conferences—viz., that 
everything is found in them that can constitute a Christian conference, 
except “love.” And yet the apostle instances it as an essential sign 
of our having passed from death unto life, that we love the brethren, 
and gives to understand that the most correct orthodoxy, the most 
scrupulous self-denial, if charity be wanting, is as a white sheet 
covering a corpse. Thank God, all that we hear in our midst—be it 
fraternal salutations, be it our common humiliation and confession of 
sin, be it our common hymns of praise—is no sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal. We have met here as brethren, to whom Christ and 
Him crucified is all and everything; and thus we embrace each 
other, unhindered by whatever may separate us doctrinally or eccle- 

. siastically, as members of the spiritual body, whose head is Emmanuel, 
and as called to the same inheritance of the saints in light—in that 
love which shall never fail, though tongues, prophecies, and knowledge 
shall cease. Yes, we embrace each other, as do two of our friends who, 
widely separated in life, are now closely united, and sing as with one 
voice the song of the Lamb. I speak of Bunsen and Stahl, both of 
whom became as little children, and died in the faith of the atoning 
blood of Jesus Christ, after having descended, the one from the heights 
of human speculation, the other from the vain attempt to erect airy 
bridges between faith and unbelief. I am come from a country, 
beloved brethren, where love has grown cold among believers, in con- 
sequence of theological and ecclesiastical strife and contention. Yet 
those are not wanting who deeply lament this state of things. A small 
number of the latter salutes the Conference through me. I say, a small 
number, for, though there are many friends of the Evangelical Alliance 
in my country, yet the number of the real members is very small, 
especially in the north of my native land. What is the cause of this ? 
Allow me to give a frank reply. First, you must know that in our 
country, believers retire more and more within the bulwark of their 
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ecclesiastical institutions and church confessions, in order to defend 
themselves more effectively against the attacks and opposition of the 
Rationalists and Pantheists. The pastors consider it as their principal 
object to awaken in their congregations, so long neglected and injured, 
the denominational feeling, and to revive a conservative enthusiasm 
for the faith of their fathers, as a venerable, sacred, and inalienable 
inheritance. Thus one hears in the congregations, “ Will you not die 
in the same faith in which your fathers died? Will you not remain 
good Lutherans, or good Reformed, and contend for the treasures of 
the Reformation, which your ancestors have left to you? You must 
know that these treasures are endangered by the Union, of Lutheran 
and Reformed, forming the United Church in Prussia, and by the 
Evangelical Alliance.” Such is the language used, and it is thought 
that much has been gained when the congregations enthusiastically 
exclaim, “ We remain faithful to the faith of our fathers,” although 
this faith is to them but external. These men are of opinion that the 
Alliance opposes or is adverse to the revival of the love of the an- 
cient creeds, because, as they say, the Alliance raises the churches 
from their historical foundation ; it makes distinctive creeds appear 
as of secondary importance, and weakens essential doctrines, in order 
to secure a union of heterogeneous elements. It ruins the churches 
by pretending to build up the true Church. We do not cease to 
expose and to combat this truly unjust prejudice ag entirely un- 
founded, and to assure our accusers that the Evangelical Alliance 
does not aim at a fusion of churches, or at an abolition of ecclesiasti- 
cal creeds, but at a closer fraternisation of believing men of various 
denominations for Christian labours of love. However, who will 
believe our statement? Yet this truth cannot be pronounced too 
often and too loudly.—In the second place, the Evangelical Alliance 
is often blamed for not undertaking practical objects, like the Bible, 
Missionary, Tract, and Gustavus-Adolphus Societies. People forget 
that the strengthening of the bonds of cordial, fraternal love, among 
all believers ; the practical manifestation of the unity of higher com- 
munion in Christ, notwithstanding diversities in secondary views and 
tendencies ; the brotherly intercession for oppressed and persecuted 
fellow-Christians ; the uniting of dispersed friends of the gospel with the 
great body of the Church of Christ,—that all these are practical objects 
—objects of the noblest kind! But they ask for still more manifestly 
practical objects, and wish to see, for instance, refuges for those who 
have suffered for the gospel’s sake, seminaries for Christian ministers 
of all denominations, asylums for converted Roman Catholic priests, 
grand literary efforts in defence of revealed truth against its adver- 
saries—and what more? We simply reply to those who most blame 
us: Pray, join our Alliance; place at its service all that God has 
given you of gifts and power, and you will, with such co-operation, see 
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all those things carried out which you desire, and which you now 
miss.—A third objection, which in our country has estranged many 
from the Evangelical Alliance, and continues to keep them aloof, is— 
I speak freely and frankly—the not always Christian or judicious 
mode in which many of our Baptist brethren pursue their propaganda. 
The Evangelical Alliance, which embraces them also, has suffered on 
their ‘account. They often call the National Church, within which 
they endeavour to establish their congregations, “ Babel ”—her mem- 
bers are called “unbaptized Christians’”—and they place themselves 
in a hostile position towards her pastors. Our earnest prayer and 
desire has been that these things might not happen, and we hope thus 
to see the Evangelical Alliance gain more and more ground in 
Germany. I honour the Baptist community—especially in America 
and England. I acknowledge that their ecclesiastical order and dis- 
cipline, as well as their moral earnestness, frequently furnish a model. 
But I must repeat what I have said; the Baptist brethren in Ger- 
many will hinder the extension of the Evangelical Alliance if they 
continue to manifest their zeal in the same manner as heretofore.—A 
fourth reason for not joining the Alliance in Germany is the supposi- 
tion that those who become members are obliged to adhere to the 
principle of unconditional liberty of conscience and worship. It is 
well understood that in countries in which Romish or Greek hier- 
archism predominates, the Branches of the Evangelical Alliance may 
be obliged to stand up for this principle. But we constantly ask our 
accusers, Where is the law or statute of the Alliance which demands 
‘such unconditional religious liberty as would lead to serious irregu- 
larities, and countenance the formation of even atheistic bodies ?— 
Lastly, that which is especially a great impediment to our believing 
brethren joining the Alliance is the opinion entertained by many of 
our best Christian friends, that, to speak frankly, the Alliance, in at 
least some of its Branches, sympathises with a political tendency, 
which, before the tribunal of the Word of God, can never be justified. 
We assure them that this grave reproach is based upon a misunder- 
standing. They regard as expressive of sympathy with revolution 
what is nothing more than admiration of those ways which Divine 
Providence opens up, through the sinful commotions of the nations, 
for the advancement of the kingdom of God. We have declared again 
and again that the Evangelical Alliance detests and abhors the prin- 
ciple that evil may be done that good may come. Whenever good comes 
out of evil, the Alliance gives honour alone to the grace of Almighty 
God, while it makes a very clear distinction between the instruments, 
so often sinful, and the pure and holy Ruler in heaven. “ Reformation, 
not Revolution,” is the motto of the Evangelical Alliance. [ declare 
this again, in the name of the German Branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance, as frankly and loudly, here in Geneva, at the frontier of 
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France and the kingdom of Italy, as in Berlin and Potsdam. May 
the Lord grant that this great festive day at Geneva may tend to 
dissipate these prejudices! All eyes are turned to the Geneva Con- 
ference. Much depends for the future of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Germany upon its proceedings. Let us rally round the standard of 
the cross ; let us not trespass upon foreign ground in our discussions ; 
but, thinking alone of the interests of the kingdom of God, let us 
make the Word of God in everything the ruler and regulator of our 
thoughts and words. Then from this city, where the Lord once 
planted a pillar of His Church, the pure Word again will proceed, if 
not as a mighty stream,—as three hundred years ago,—as a fertilising 
and refreshing rivulet of Divine blessing to the whole Church. The 
Lord grant it in mercy! 


M. Hewri Ontvrer, of Lausanne, pastor of the Free Church, said :— 
One day, Sir Culling Eardley remarked, “If we ever had at Geneva a 
general assembly of Christians, it would be one of the happiest days of 
my life.” His prayer has been realised ; he has been gladdened : his 
feeling is mine also ; and I am sure it is entertained by all of you. We 
salute you in the name of the Lord, and we all say, “ My soul doth 
magnify the Lord.” Let our reciprocal salutations be cordial ; let our 
conversation in all the hospitable houses which may receive us be always 
jnspired by the Spirit of Christ. An Evangelical Alliance—we are not 
an individual church, but we constitute various divisions of the Church 
of Christ, and we must more and more become holy and living members 
of His body. Let us be charitable ; let us not suspect intentions ; and 
let us contend in humility. Let us be generous antagonists. Let us 
raise ourselves above the things that put a difference between. us, and 
let us be one in love. 


M. Lucien prs Mrnarps, layman, of Saintes, France, next addressed 
the assembly in a few words, 


The Rev. Dr Barrp, of New York, said :—I greet you in the name 
of all your American brethren, in the name of all our churches, the 
members of which have already very often prayed the Lord to bless 
the Conferences of Geneva. Considering the embarrassing situation in 
which we at present find ourselves in America, we have been able to 
come to you only in very small numbers. We are come to bless the 
Lord with you, because, thanks to Him, the signs of the times are 

sei “fusion of the Bible ; ation ; : 
propitious. The diffusion of the Bible is more and more extensive ; it 
is now becoming sold almost everywhere, even in the streets of Con- 
stantinople ; and the triumphs gained by religious liberty grow more 
and more numerous, 
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AFTERNOON SITTING. 


Monpay, September 2. 
M. Prorsessor Gopet, of Neufchatel, read the following address :— 

Reverend Fathers and Brethren in Jesus Christ,—If this assembly 
had been convoked on the behalf of any worldly interest, and if the 
breath that animates it had been what St Paul calls the spirit of this 
world, I should have begun by excusing myself for having accepted 
such a weighty charge as that of which I am now acquitting myself. 
But in Christ “ old things are passed away ; behold all things are be- 
come new!” Christ ts all in all,—this is the motto of the Church, and 
more particularly that of the Evangelical Alliance, and this authorises 
me to dispense with all excuses. 

Indeed, in Christ, as the apostle says, there is no more either 
Greek or barbarian. The Scythian, as well as the Greek, may bear 
his tribute to the common edification, provided that he confines him- 
self to giving simply, when he is called upon, what he has received, 
and as he has received it. 

It is thus I present myself to you. 

I am come from the J Am, of whom I have asked three loaves. If 
they are only barley loaves, Accept them for the love of Him in 
whose name I have asked for them. I am called upon to speak to 
you of the sanctification of the Lord’s day, and of the best means 
of advancing it. It is certain that the Directorial Committee has 
not desired to direct the attention of this assembly to subjects of 
secondary importance, or of doubtful utility. The choice, there- 
fore, supposes a very decided and very general conviction of the ex- 
cellence and utility of the institution of the day. And, in fact, when 
we observe the plans of social regeneration to which the greatest 
publicity is given, when we come upon those who are working at them 
in the shade, whether upon the artisan in his workshop or upon the phi- 
lanthropist in his cabinet, how can we, though perhaps experiencing 
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a lively sympathy, help remarking that man secks far off what is 
very near at hand, and that the observation of the Divine command, 
“Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy,” would suffice to 
remedy the greater part of the evils which make so many people 
spend their meditations upon the reconstitution of society? “It is 
well for us,” Leibnitz said, “that God is more philanthropic than 
men.” The subject before us is a touching proof of this. The tired 
frame of the labourer cries for the repose of Sunday. This aay of 
relaxation is, as has been attested by the Committee of Inquiry, sum- 
moned in 1832 by the British Parliament, indispensable even to the 
brute animals, who, while they partake of man’s labour, seem intended 
to be associated with him in his repose. 

The intellect of men who are devoted to labours of the highest 
order requires not less imperiously a weekly respite. Family life and 
the culture of those deeper affections and moral relations, which make 
the nobleness of life, and constitute our most precious treasure, only 
exist on this condition for one entire portion of society. The State 
itself rests on this basis, for, as has been said by a great orator, M. de 
Montalembert, “There is no society without religion, no religion 
without public worship, no public worship without Sunday.” Let us 
judge by a single fact what would become of society if deprived of this 
institution. A criminal judge in one of our Swiss Cantons used to 
relate that all the young malefactors whom he had questioned as to’ 
their first steps in the path of crime had confessed to him that evil 
had got the upper hand of them from the time of their abandoning 
religious worship, and profaning the Lord’s day. The Christian sighs 
for the repose and the refreshment of the Lord’s day, as the Spirit and 
the Bride for the coming of the Lord. There is no thorough and real 
Christian life without meditation, and, in most lives, if not all, there 
is no possibility of deep and serious meditation without the repose of 
the Lord’s day. Under whatever aspect, therefore, we survey the 
human race,—whether the question be of physical, intellectual, moral, 
or religious life—whether we consider the individual, the family, the 
State, or the Church,—the result is the same—the neglect of the 
Lord’s day is on the part of man suicidal. 

But this conviction is common to all of you. What you ask of me 
is, not so much proofs in support of this statement, as means of making 
it triumph in society around us. Well; at the risk of seeming to 
invert the order of my discourse, and of being accused of retrograding 
from practice to theory, while I ought to be advancing from theory to 
practice, I will own to you that the more I have meditated on this 
important subject, the more clear it has appeared to me that the special 
means that I might propose to you would be merely palliatives—ex- 
pedients of a local or doubtful nature—receipts not worthy to be pro- 
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posed to an assembly like the present. And an instinctive prompting 
of my heart has distinctly told me that what is needful to this 
assembly, to the whole Church, that they might work effectually for 
the observanee of the Sabbath in the whole world, is not particular pro- 
cesses, but a powerful, unanimous conviction, perfectly self-conscious, 
of the principles upon which reposes, for the Christian and for every 
man, the duty of celebrating the Lord’s day. 

But it is exactly here, my brethren, that we find, if I am not mis- 
taken, the secret of our weakness. The utility of the Sabbath every 
one allows: has not even a Proudhon become the panegyrist of this 
institution? The moral necessity, the obligation, is denied by many. 
The very name of duty applied to the observance of the Lord’s day 
seems to arouse a spiritual independence jealous of its rights. Hence 
arises amongst us a diversity of principles, and, consequently, of 
practice, which more than aught else tranquillises and emboldens the 
worldly-minded. In consequence, total profanation ventures to assume 
the attitude of a simple shade of partisanship by the side of the nume- 
rous varieties which cannot but be observed in the eonduct of Chris- 
tians on this point. The question becomes thus, not Yes or No, 
between Christians and worldlings on the subject of the sanctification 
of the Lord’s day ; it is simply a matter of more or less: and may not 
this be the principal cause of the inefficiency of so many efforts which 
have been made to remedy the evil ? 

Were it given to us to approximate to one another, to be united 
henceforth even in one common conviction and practice, to be con- 
sistent in theory and in action, we should then be strong to meet 
the world which is watching us ; and the cause of the sanctification of 
the Sabbath might then perhaps record as many triumphs in the 
heart of Christianity as that of missions does abroad or among the 
Gentiles. Would it be too ambitious to aspire to such a result? 
No! the grace of the Lord is large, and this goodly fruit would be 
worthy of such an effort. 

If all the members of this assembly were successively questioned on 
the principle and on the method of the observance of the Lord’s day, 
there would very soon be discovered amongst us, I presume, two dis- 
tinct opinions. If ever so little room were given to their antagonism, 
it would not be long before two camps would be formed, and an open 
war have broken out. The one side would take for their watchword, 
“Obedience ;” the other, “ Utility.” The one would march forward 
in the name of the fourth commandment; the other would allege 
only ecclesiastical rule. These would cry, “Duty ;” the others, 
“ Privilege.’ The former would aceuse their opponents of revolt, and 
would by them be reproached with pharisaical legalism. This 


difference between their principles would manifest itself indirectly in 
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their practice. Here the observance would exhibit some strictness 
and austerity ; there it would bend with a complaisant elasticity to 
the public manners, the usages of the place, and the convenience of the 
moment. In view of these deep-rooted dissensions, my task is a 
delicate one. I am bound to unite, and not to divide. I pray the 
Lord of the Sabbath to enable us to discover a ground so far elevated 
above those on which we should be involved in hostilities that it may 
be possible for us all to meet thereon without any one being obliged 
to belie his convictions. In this view, let us fix our attention on the 
three following points :— 

1. The origin and duration of the Sabbatical institution. 

2. The removal of the Sabbatical festival from the seventh to the 
first day of the week. 

3. Conclusions as to the sanctification of the Sabbath, and the means 
for promoting it. 

1. God did not at once create man such as he had to become. 
He made him “a hwing soul,” says St Paul, 1 Cor. xv., while He des- 
tined him to be a spiritual man. The soul that God breathed into his 
nostrils at the moment of his creation was only the vessel destined one 
day to receive the Holy Spirit ; it was not the Holy Spirit actually. 
This is because the spiritual life, the supreme life, must be the free 
achievement of him who receives it, at the same time that it must be 
the free gift of Him who imparts it. Therefore it is that St Paul 
lays down the law—First, The psychical (or natural) state ; Second, 
The pneumatical (spiritual), 1 Cor. xv. 

This plan was prior to the fall, and independent of sin. It results 
from the nature of the free creature. Sin could, of course, modify the 
execution of it, but had not the power to originate the plan itself. 
However remote may have been this ultimate end—the gift of spiritual 
life—God did not for a moment lose sight of it. The human soul, that 
noble bride-elect of the Holy Spirit, received from God, at the first 
step she took in existence, a pledge of her destination to that higher 
life. This pledge, this nuptial ring, if 1 may so term it, was the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath. The Sabbath is properly the repose of God. 
But what is this repose of God? With an active man repose is change 
of work. Could it be otherwise with the living God? There is in one 
respect a cessation from the work that is accomplished, but activity 
in another respect. To say that on the seventh day God rested 
from His first creation, is as much as to say that on the seventh day 
He began a new creation. The same. Sabbath closes up the one, 
and opens the other. Grace comes down for the first time to erect 
her throne in the midst of completed nature. This is why Jesus 
can, without contradicting Genesis, utter the expression, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto,” (John v. 17.) The Sabbath is, above all, the repose 
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of Ged ; but this repose is not for God alone: God makes man an ass 
sociate in it, that is, founds a human Sabbath, designed to be the 
periodic reproduction of His own Sabbath. A professed adversary of 
Sabbatarian views has alleged that those words, Gen. ii. 3, “ And God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it,” in no way involve an ap- 
pointment or institution, and that God’s resting has no other signifi- 
cance than that of a type designed to set forth the heavenly rest pro- 
mised to the people of God. (Victor Millet—Le Dimanche n'est pas un 
Sabbat. Lausanne, 1843, p. 91, e¢ seq.) This interpretation does not 
suit the terms employed in the narrative in Genesis, viz., “to bless” — 
“to set apart.” It, moreover, comes into collision with the whole of 
the fourth commandment, which, from the first word to the last, places 
the Mosaic ordinance in relation with the institution in Genesis. 

The institution of the human Sabbath had two objects—the first 
related to the natural life and activity of man. The body and soul of 
man not being of the divine essence, a periodic repose is necessary to 
both of them, by reason of the inferiority of their nature. But this 
aim was only secondary, like those elements of our being to which it 
had reference. The true object of the Sabbath was to prepare 
man for that higher life, with a view to which he at first received 
his being. 

2. An uninterrupted earthly activity would have ultimately ab- 
sorbed man’s whole nature, and stifled in him every aspiration to this 
higher life, and every presentiment of his future union with the Holy 

‘Spirit. If this was true of man in a state of purity and innocence, 
how much more was it applicable to him when kept by sin far apart 
from God! It was, therefore, that, at the very moment destined for 
the commencement of those various natural occupations involved in 
the command, “ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth,” and 
summed up in the expression of dressing the garden, that is to say, 
subduing and utilising nature; and founding the State, God, with 
tender forethought, took care to appoint the Sabbath, and to pre- 
Scribe a periodic interruption in the course of all earthly occupa- 
tions. Plato, in one of his most beautiful myths, has made Poverty 
(wevin) the mother of Desire, (xéd0c), It is indeed from a void that 
aspiration springs. And was not this the true ground of the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath? By introducing a regular interlude in the 
various forms of earthly activity, the Sabbath creates a void which 
gives time and opportunity to our higher wants to be awakened. As 
the grass trodden by the wayfarer is soon seen to spring up again 
elastic, so, on the day of relaxation, it was intended that our heavenly 
desires, our spiritual impulses, the virgin instinct of our souls, should 
again be animated. It may be said that all the future riches of 
the spiritual economy were virtually comprised in the Sabbatical 
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rest ; and that the series of Sabbaths which elapsed between Adam 
and Jesus Christ marked the steps of an ascending stair which con- 
ducted man from the creation to the day of Pentecost. Not that 
we have any reason to conclude from the Sabbath harmonising so 
perfectly with the lower and higher necessities of man, that this insti- 
tution is only the spontaneous result of these wants. Socrates and 
Plato, those remarkable media of the highest tendencies of the human 
soul, those representatives of all natural morality, never once conceived 
the idea of a similar institution. This is because the Sabbath bore 
relation to a future of which God alone possessed the secret. There 
was needed nothing short of a distinct view of the spiritual economy, 
as the end and aim of history, together with a plan perfectly deter- 
mined by this relation, to make the foundation of a positive institu- 
tion like the Sabbath possible. 

The Sabbath is all the more Divine in its origin from being so pro- 
foundly human in its essence. This relation between the Sabbath and 
the preparation of mankind for their spiritual future is a fact certified 
by the history of the ancient world. Look at the pagan nations. 
Among them there was no care for, no idea of that higher life which 
man has to reach. Among them, no vestige of any kind of a Sab- 
batical form ; no repose, and withal, no holy hope. But contem- 
plate that one people, advancing with all the force of desire and hope 
towards the future reign of the Holy Spirit, towards that ocean of 
light shining before its eyes, towards the limit of the natural economy. 
That people of the future is also the Sabbatarian people. The Sabbath 
forms the centre of their religious life, and becomes even the pivot of 
their civil constitution, That patent of nobility delivered to humanity 
from the commencement, of which, however, the characters had been 
partly obliterated, is a second time delivered to them, written by the 
very hand of God in new and brilliant characters. 

What is the relation that the Mosaic Sabbath bears to the primi- 
tive one? Moses says to Israel, Remember. This word proves that 
the Mosaic Sabbath does not at all differ essentially from the former 
one; it is only distinguished in form, and that on two grounds : 
1, The primitive Sabbath had been given to all the human family. 
At Sinai, the Sabbath became, no doubt for the faults of the 
rest of the world, an institution peculiarly Israelitic and national, 
The Sabbath had until then existed as a religious and domestic fes- 
tivity ; it assumed from the time of Moses the character of a public 
festival and a political institution. At the same time that the ob- 
servance is introduced into the code, it assumed also, as generally 
happens in similar cases, a form somewhat more determinate and 
better defined. But nothing is changed at bottom. It is as in 
the case of marriage. The Jewish marriage is but marriage as it 
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was instituted in Paradise ; but the primitive and humanitarian in- 
stitution is now grafted on the theocratic stem, and is renewed by 
drawing up new sap. It is thus also with the Sabbath ; it was by 
this means that God preserved that precious deposit to mankind 
during the whole time of the Pagan apostasy, in order to give it, 
one day, back to them in a new form, Aspiration towards God 
and Sabbatarian life, you see, are two things which were intimately 
connected in the ancient world. Can it be otherwise in the new 
economy ? 

The term granted to the development of natural humanity had 
expired. During two thousand years, the Jabals, the Jubals, and the 
Tubal-cains had laboured to subdue nature. During the two thou- 
sand years that followed, the Nimrods, the Cyruses, the Alexanders, 
the Augustuses, had constituted the state, and organised society. 
That which we style the humanities, that is, the man within man, had 
been cultivated with care ; the development of the natural man had 
attained its culminating point. When once the flower is full blown, 
what remains to it? To bear its fruit and to be born anew, or else to 
perish ; to give up its own life, its natural life, in order to receive 
the life of God, the spiritual life, or else to be doomed to dissolution. 
Such was the alternative that presented itself to humanity at this 
decisive moment in its history. God was watching over it. Jesus was 
born,—Jesus, no longer the mere man created a living soul, but the 
Lord of heaven, come to act here below as a quickening spirit, (1 Cor. 
xv. 45,) Jesus, who is not merely a second Adam, as if there could 
’ bea third and a fourth after him, but is, as St Paul boldly affirms in 
that passage of which I have been appropriating the whole concep- 
tion, the last Adam, the man absolutely, whom God designed even 
at the beginning, the man who will not be overpassed. Here is 
the Bridegroom! ‘The Bride is of age; let the nuptials be consum- 
mated. But in what condition does the Bridegroom find her whom 
God has given Him for a Bride? She is there before Him, con- 
taminated, degraded! Before uniting Himself with her asa spirit, He 
has a task to fulfil, He must cleanse her of her pollutions, and re- 
clothe her before His Father. The mournful union of Golgotha must 
precede and legitimise the glorious nuptials of Pentecost. Jesus ful- 
fils His mission, and introduces at last the human soul into that 
palace of eternal life of which the “Holy Spirit is the architect, and 
where she has God for a Father and the angels for vassals, 

Now, then, she has reached her goal! She is in possession of life! 
And what, then, is this life? The perfect Sabbath realised! Peace 
with God is the soul of it ; a rest in God, and a working in God are 
the two manifestations, perfectly spontancous, no doubt, and entirely 
independent of the conditions of time and space. The life of Christ 
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himself upon the earth can give no idea of this new existence of the 
Church. For Jesus, as a servant, constrained “to confirm the promises 
made unto the fathers,” (Rom. xv. 8,) was subjected to the Jewish law, 
and in particular to the form of the Jewish Sabbath. But at present 
He is on His throne, freed from these trammels. Now the life of the 
Bride is that of the glorified Bridegroom. 

A man whom many among you have revered as a teacher, and some 
of you cherished as a friend, and whose presence would be an orna- 
ment even to an assembly like this—Neander—has said, “ Nothing 
of that which belongs to the essence of human nature is abolished by 
the gospel.” Spiritual life, in fact, has not been substituted for—it 
has replaced—our natural, physical, and moral life. See; eighteen 
hundred years have elapsed since Christ came. Is not all nature at 
the present moment just as it was created with Adam ? 


M. Pastor County, of Geneva, said :—We see among men two ex- 
treme opinions on this point. The one party wishes to reconstitute 
in the Sunday a Jewish Sabbath ; the other, on the contrary, to make 
it a day differing at most very slightly from other days. Let us not 
transplant legalism into the Christian Church, which rests exclusively 
on grace. The Lord’s day, a day of rest, is a privilege, and a privilege 
which is, for that very reason, a powerful moral obligation. I am 
persuaded, and so are all of you like me, of the primary importance of 
the observance of the Lord’s day. The author of the report, M. Godet, 
has enunciated many ideas which I counted on bringing forward my- 
self—and that better than I could have done. I will not go back to 
them. As for the expedients that he has recommended, I would add 
one—namely, to bring home again this obligation to sanctify the 
Lord’s day to the individual conscience. It is pre-eminently the day 
on which we have to bear witness to the work of the Lord. Let us 
sanctify ourselves on this day, all of us, even the most faithful. We 
are bound to observe this Sabbath rest in the letter and in the spirit. 
The thing needed is, not merely that the merchant should on this day 
shut up his office, that the labourer should quit his plough, that the 
day should only be respected outwardly ; there remains for them, as 
for us, something more and better to do, to sanctify this day. My 
brethren, let us, above all things, fill our Sabbaths with self-contem- 
plation. Do we, like our Lord, retire apart to pray? Do we, like 
Luther, set aside some hours daily to collect our thoughts? And our 
Sabbaths, are they festal days, as they ought to be? Here are several 
points, and many more such remain, on which we ought seriously to 
examine ourselves. In this respect, as in all others, let us be faithful. 
“Glory to God,” “on earth peace, good will toward men ;”—this is the 
record that was pronounced by the heavenly voices at the birth of 
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our Lord. Let this record be our motto for the employment of the 
Lord’s day. Let us do everything at all times, but on that day espe- 
cially, for the glory of God, for general peace, and good will. Let this 
record be also the motto of our assemblies. 


The Rev. Dr THomson, Edinburgh, said :—I have been requested to 
make some statements to the Alliance in reference to the observance 
of the Sabbath in Scotland ; and I think I shall best accomplish the 
task committed to me, by presenting, in as condensed a form as pos- 
sible, a view of general Scottish opinion on this vital subject, some 
details regarding our modern Scottish experience, with notices of the 
principal dangers to which I believe the cause of the Sabbath in Scot- 
land to be at this time exposed. In doing this, while I shall have to 
confirm the impressions of many brethren in other countries, there are 
also some misapprehensions which I am glad to be favoured with such 
an opportunity of dispelling. 

1, It is true, then, that our ministers and Christian people in Scotland, 
almost without exception, believe in the Divine authority and perpetual obli- 
gation of the Sabbath-day.—They base their respect for it, not upon any 
ecclesiastical appointment, however venerable, or upon any time- 
honoured custom, however ancient, but upon the convietion that it is 
a benignant and unrevoked gift of Heaven to the human race. Ask 
any intelligent Christian throughout Scotland, no matter to which of 
our evangelical denominations he belongs, on what ground he keeps 
holy the weekly Sabbath, and he will tell you that he does this be- 
eause he believes that it was given to man in Eden—an institution not 
for a nation or for a limited period, but for the world and for all time, 
—that it was republished to the Jews from Mount Sinai, not in the 
midst of transient ceremonial appointments, but “enshrined amid the 
eternal verities of the moral law,”’—and that at the resurrection of 
Christ, while the mere day of its observance was changed by apostolic 
sanction, it entered on a new course, and became linked with new 
associations—the memorial, from that hour, of completed redemption 
as well as of completed creation. And in this fact, more than in any 
other, we find the secret strength of our Sabbath observance. From 
the peculiar constitution of the Scottish mind, as well as from the 
social condition of Scotland, the Sabbath would not stand its ground 
for many years were it based upon a foundation less stable, or sur- 
rounded by a sanction less sacred than a Divine command ; and I 
affirm with confidence, that one effect of the re-discussion of the whole 
question of the Sabbath which has been forced upon its friends in 
Scotland during recent years, has been to make the convictions of our 
Christian people regarding its Divine authority more deep, more intel- 
ligent, and therefore more immovable. 
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2. A second distinguishing feature in the Sabbath-keeping of Scotland 
consists in the fact, that we consider the entire Sabbath to be specially and 
equally consecrated to religion.—The length of the sacred day we believe 
to be just the same as the length of common days. We know nothing 
of the distinction of ‘‘ canonical hours,” as if one part of the day were 
in any degree more hallowed than another ; and all such distinctions 
we are accustomed to regard as a pernicious and presumptuous tam- 
pering with Divine rule, a narrowing of our charter, not indeed of 
inglorious idleness, but of holy rest. But while we look upon every 
part of the Sabbath as a dedicated thing, in the sense of our abstain- 
ing from all such secular employments and recreations as would be 
lawful on other days, its religious exercises are wisely and happily 
diversified ; and in this allotment of the Sabbath’s holy work, very 
much is left to the discretion of individuals and of churches. This 
statement, I believe, may do something to remove one injurious 
and prevalent mistake regarding our Scottish manner of keeping the 
Lord’s day. Were I to describe a well-spent Sabbath-day, such as is 
spent by thousands of men in Scotland who are the salt of our land, 
and the life and glory of our churches—such as was spent by the 
best of the English Puritans two hundred years since, often leading 
them to confess, at the close of such a day, “Surely if this be not 
heaven, it must be the way to it ;”—-I should paint it in some such 
manner as the following :—The good man rises from his slumbers 
to realise the fact that it is God’s day of sacred rest, and to open his 
mind to its devout associations. There is an unwonted stillness in 
the streets, and in the fields all around him, which that day only 
brings. The care of the body is not unheeded, and there is even a 
double attention to cleanliness and to taste in his attire ; secret devo- 
tion is more prolonged than on other days, as it is more undisturbed ; 
the family is in due time summoned around the frugal meal, it being 
perhaps the only day in the week in which they all meet at the same 
board ; kind words and affectionate counsels are interchanged ; events 
in the family history are alluded to, and made the theme of edifying 
reflection ; family-worship follows, and on this occasion the little 
family choir is unbroken, and sends up its full-voiced praise to hea- 
ven, The time has come for joining the companies that are already 
crowding to the houses of prayer. A brief interval, and a second fru- 
gal meal follows, and there is another ascent to the temple to worship 
God. Then comes the happy Sabbath evening, in which the Chris- 
tian parents gather their children around them for religious instruc- 
tion, and for recalling and reviewing the lessons of the sanctuary. 
Domestic affection has time to expatiate and grow in that Sabbath 
atmosphere ; the Bible and other religions books are read ; psalms 
and hymns are joyfully sung. Mercy joins her work with that of 
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piety ; the sick and the sorrowful are visited and comforted ; neglected 
children are taught in the Sabbath-school ; unreclaimed masses are 
evangelised in the mission district. The family once more re-assembles 
at the evening meal, and the Sabbath is closed with family-worship, 
meditation, and secret devotion ; and as the members of the house- 
hold pass away to their nightly rest, it is felt that its hours have not 
been wearisome or unprofitable, but that they have in truth been all 
too short for the blessed work that was to be done in them, 

3. It will not be wondered at, after these details, that in Scotland we 
claim the entire Sabbath for religion, not only because it forms part 
of our most sacred convictions that it has been so conferred upon us 
by the unrepealed act of Heaven, but also because we are of opinion 
that, within narrower limits than this, the Sabbath must ever fail to 
work out, to ws proper extent, all its beneficent designs. Anything less 
than this would be something like placing the sun under a partial 
eclipse, which you yet expected to ripen the fruits of the world. Sup- 
pose the period of the Sabbath to be restricted, as some would wish, 
to the hours of public worship, and men suddenly to pass from busi- 
ness or pleasure to the sanctuary, and then to pass with equal sudden- 
ness from the sanctuary to business or pleasure again, even the benefit 
of the season of public worship would be more than half lost. Nature 
in most men is incapable of violent transitions ; it must have its dawn 
and its twilight ; and were our Sabbath to consist only of the time 
that we spent in the temple, the world would be far more likely to 
introduce its corrupting and debasing influence into the Church, than 
’ the Church to send out its healing streams upon the world. It is no 
mere theory or conjecture this ; for the experiment was actually tried 
in England in the reign of our Sixth James, in the publication of “ The 
Book of Sports,” when it was sought to make games and morris-dances 
alternate on Sabbaths with public religious worship ; and the effect 
was to neutralise the power of the pulpit, and to deluge the land with 
frivolity, irreligion, and vice. There must be the preparation and at- 
tuning of the mind for public devotion and instruction, by secret 
prayer and meditation ; there must be the recollection and the holy 
repose of the soul afterwards ; there must be the hallowed interming- 
ling of deeds of charity with exercises of piety, and room for the 
revival and the play of home affections, if the Sabbath is to shed all 
the good which the beneficence of Heaven has put into it, upon 
churches and nations, And if there is need for such a Sabbath in any 
country, and among any people, even were they as pastoral and con- 
templative in their daily habits as Abraham in Canaan, or as Moses 
when tending the flocks of Jethro, it is immeasurably more indispen- 
sable to the intellectual and religious wellbeing of men living in old 
countrigs such as Scotland or England, where over-population has 
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unduly crowded the market of labour, and given rise to an unhealthy 
competition, in which men often need to strain their wits and their 
energies to the utmost in order simply to live. Nothing will save a 
people in such a community from an undue mental strain, unfavour- 
able alike to intellectual and moral health, and even from being 
wrought in great numbers to death, but the weekly recurrence of a 
day which is fenced off and guarded by Divine prescription, and: 
attachment to which is deeply rooted in the religious convictions and 
the gratitude of the people. There are tens of thousands of our in- 
dustrial classes, and even multitudes among our men of business, 
who seldom see the younger members of their families, except on 
Sabbath-day. And to what a debasing monotony of toil would the 
lives of these men speedily be reduced, were it not for the anticipation 
of the coming day of hallowed rest, in which the artisan should know 
no master, and the master himself should be disturbed by no post- 
man’s rap or din of business, and should exchange his ledger for his 
Bible, and the hardening influences of commercial competition and 
rivalry for the softening and purifying influences of home and of the 
house of God. On this day, our sons of toil stand erect in the full 
consciousness of their manhood and of their heavenly birthright ; and 
shail the day which brings such privilege and blessing to man be 
described as a restraint? It is such a restraint as the shutting of the 
door of the ark was to Noah, which kept the deluge out, and the 
patriarch safe. It is like the fence of flowers which we may imagine 
to have been drawn around Paradise when Adam dwelt in it; and to 
many a wearied and wasted labourer, when this day has returned with 
healing in its wings, it has seemed as if the primeval curse were sus- 
pended, and Eden threw open its closed gates for a season to receive 
the wanderer back. 

4, It is true, then, speaking of the people of Scotland generally, 
that we rest our Sabbath observance on Divine appointment, and that 
we cling tenaciously to a whole Sabbath. This is our crown, which 
I trust no one will ever take from us, and which, indeed, can only be 
lost in a community of free men, by being voluntarily and guiltily 
abdicated. But in what I have hitherto said, I have spoken more of 
our Scottish principles than of our Scottish practice ; and when I 
come to speak of this, I find myself constrained to protest against two op- 
posite representations that have been given of our Sabbath-keeping, the one 
in the form of injurious caricature, and the other in a style of over- 
colouring that very greatly exceeds the sober reality. Of all the 
bold pictures in which certain of our modern novelists have indulged, 
there is none in which they have allowed their imaginations a more 
wild and unwarranted licence, than in the pictures with which they 
have entertained their readers of a Sabbath in a Scottish family. 
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These pictures have been creations rather than caricatures. And 
there have been travellers who have become writers of fiction when 
they have touched on this subject, and who have quite equalled the 
novel-writers in the liberties they have taken with the simple truth, 
One writer, presuming, we suppose, on the safe distance of his readers 
from the scene which he describes, gravely informs them that in the 
city of Edinburgh all the window-blinds are kept carefully closed dur- 
ing the whole of the Sabbath, as if to attemper the gloom of the house 
to the gloomy state of mind of its inmates, and describes the little 
children as cowering under a vague sense of awe, and dreading to in- 
dulge even an innocent smile. Men who write thus may safely 
be affirmed never to have spent a single Sabbath-day in a religious 
family in Scotland. That the Sabbath isin no instance presented in 
a repulsive form before the young, by their rather being told what 
they are not to do, than of the blessed work to which the Sabbath 
summons them, it would be too much to affirm ; for what institution 
of heaven does not occasionally suffer from human handling? But our 
danger, even in Scotland, in these days, does not arise from over-re- 
straint or scrupulosity ; and we speak from long and happy experi- 
ence, when we assert that our Sabbath-keeping in Scotland is usually 
marked by a calm cheerfulness without frivolity, and that on that day, 
above all others, streams of gladness flow through myriads of hearts 
which have their secret and their fountain-head not in the exclusion of 
religion, but in the more complete turning of the mind to religious 
thoughts and associations. 


“Then wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet, retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets go her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 


How is it but on this account, that Scotsmen who have emigrated 
to our colonies have in so many instances written of their Sabbath 
evenings at home as among the most “sunny memories” of their youth? 
And it is a fact of much significance that an old ecclesiastical law of 
Scotland expressly provides that a religious fast shall never be held on 
the Lord’s day, for this special reason, that the Sabbath was intended 
to be a day of joy. 

5. On the other hand, we are bound to acknowledge that there have been 
foreign brethren who have visited our island-shores, that have traced the 
picture of our Scottish Sabbath in colours greatly brighter than the reality.— 
They have only seen half the truth, and therefore they have only told 
the half. As they have beheld the streams of our church-going people 
crowding along the streets of our cities to our numerous temples, 
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they have failed to reflect how even the best gifts of heaven, the Sab- 
bath and the sunlight, are the most ready to be abused, and that, at 
that very moment, there were thousands loitering at home in indo- 
lence, and even not a few, perhaps, rioting in intemperance. At the 
same time, with all these sombre exceptions, that are necessary to be 
introduced as shadows into any truthful picture of a Scottish Sabbath, 
we do not wonder that good and intelligent visitors from continental 
countries have been impressed and delighted by the spectacle of such 
a day in Scotland. These are but exceptions after all. And there is 
surely something of high moral sublimity in the sight of a whole 
people, once in every week, ceasing from their business and their toil 
to celebrate the great facts of Creation and Redemption—“ the plough 
left to sleep in the furrow,” the loom motionless, the anvil silent, the 
mine and the factory tenantless, and the whole monotony of common 
life turned and elevated into a kind of sacred praise. This solemn 
pause over the wide extent of Scotland, seen still more perfectly in 
her rural districts than in her great cities, strikes us as the nearest 
approach we have ever known to national worship. And we do not 
wonder that all the great poets of our land,—our uninspired prophets, 
whose work it is to reflect and to idealise our purest national feelings, 
—should so often have “sung the Sabbath,” and that the Sabbath 
pictures of our national poet Burns in his “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
though, alas, he seldom consecrated his great gifts to religion, shine 
as the most beautiful passages in a poem that seems marked for im- 
mortality. 

6. It is not, however, asa mere sublime picture that we value at 
so high a rate the Sabbath-honouring habits of the Scottish people, 
but because we are convinced that the practice nourishes and sustains the 
very roots of our national life, and keeps pure and deep the streams of our 
national morality and religion.—It is not the least valuable result of 
the recent discussion of the Sabbath question in Scotland, that it has 
served to elicit and accumulate a mass of statistics demonstrating the 
close connexion between the Sabbath observance and the religious 
prosperity of our people, as well as illustrating in a most interesting 
manner what has aptly enough been termed the physiology of the Sab- 
bath-day. Thus, if we look through three centuries of the religious 
history of either portion of our island, it will be found that our Sab- 
bath-keeping periods have uniformly been those in which the Church 
has been ‘‘as a well-watered garden.” The two things have risen or 
fallen with each other, and have exerted mutual influence, as may be 
seen by comparing the age of Cromwell with that of either Charles. 
Inquiries on a very large scale, embracing all our principal profes- 
sions and trades, were recently made in reference to the moral condi- 
tion of those connected with each ; and it was found that, from the 
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costermonger and the bargeman upwards, the most Sabbath-breaking 
were also the most morally sunken and degraded. And our superin- 
tendents of police will tell you, that persons who are in the habit of 
honouring the Sabbath, and frequenting a place of worship, are more 
careful in their pecuniary transactions, “ more careful also in their lan- 
guage, more economical in their arrangements at home, more affec- 
tionate and humane, and in every respect superior persons by far to 
those of contrary habits.” Some who do not look with favour upon 
our Sabbatic rest, are accustomed to point to the drunkenness which 
exists among a certain class of our Scottish population ; but it is not 
our Sabbath-keepers who are our drunkards. Some few years since, 
the moral statistics of certain congregations in Scotland, including a 
membership of thirty thousand, were collected, and it was found that 
an average of only two out of every thousand of those members had 
in the course of a year been charged with the sin of intemperance ; 
and what is thus found to hold in the instance of large communities, 
is equally true in the case of individuals. So long as a Scottish youth 
respects the Sabbath and frequents the church, there is good hope re- 
garding him, for he is coming under weekly influences that keep him 
right ; but when these practices cease or become fitful, it is sure that 
virtue has begun to decay at the roots, if it be not indeed already 
dead ; and Hogarth, one of our greatest painters, was therefore true 
to nature and experience, when, in his “ Rake’s Progress,” he repre- 
sented him in his first downward step to ruin as gambling on a tomb- 
stone in a churchyard while public worship was proceeding in the 
church near at hand. One of the sages of modern infidelity, Voltaire, 
who at one time dwelt on the shores of your beautiful lake, declared 
that he despaired of extinguishing Christianity so long as men assem- 
bled on a particular day of each week for Christian worship and 
instruction. And his remark shewed that he had discovered the value 
of the Sabbath to the Church ; for public worship will never be com- 
mon among a people where there is not the recognised sanctity of a 
Sabbath to preserve it ; and let it never be forgotten, that it is far 
more easily preserved than recovered, for when any portion of its 
time is invaded, the habits of a people soon shape themselves to the 
new order of things. A spadeful of earth may prevent the inundation 
in Holland, but when once the sea has broken in, the strength of a 
million of men may fail to roll back its destructive waters. 

7. And if possible, the facts that have been supplied by the testimony of 
medical and other scientific men have been still more valuable and triumphant. 
—Recent physiological inquiries have placed it beyond doubt that man 
needs for repairing the waste of his body not only the nightly repose 
which night brings him, but, in addition, the weekly rest of a seventh 
day ; and it has been noticed that in many of the industrial depart- 
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ments, especially in the more skilled and delicate forms of industry, 
there was a perceptible deterioration in what was produced in the last 
days of the week. ‘Travellers on long journeys who have ‘rested the 
first day of the week according to the commandment,’ have outstripped 
travellers who pursued their journey on the seventh day, and have 
reached the end of their journey in far better health and spirits. The 
railway system itself, which, with all its other high advantages, has 
done not a little to disturb the integrity of our Sabbath rest, has 
strangely supplied us with valuable corroboration on this matter ; for 
during the period in which our principal railways were in course of 
construction in Scotland and England, it was found that the work 
which those who laboured on Sabbath executed in seven days was 
generally less in amount and worse in execution than that done by 
sober, orderly, Sabbath-keeping men in six days. And the same re- 
mark is applicable to labourers with the head as with the hand; for 
in these days, we must extend the phrase, “ working men,” far beyond 
the comparatively narrow region of the industrial arts. The states- 
man or the barrister who does not allow himself the weekly pause in 
his round of mental labour which the Sabbath of God offers him, soon 
finds nature punishing him for his disregard of its great laws; and 
instances are not rare, and some of them stand out as beacons in our 
modern biography, in which such a course hag carried him that fol- 
lowed it, in the very noon-tide of his life, to the maniac’s cell or the 
suicide’s grave ; while many a noble mind has retained its spring 
and freshness, and has been able to “serve its generation” to the last, 
by allowing the Sabbath to interpose its hallowed associations and 
exercises in the midst of its common and absorbing studies. Our 
great Coleridge strongly and beautifully said, ‘I feel as if God, by 
giving the Sabbath, had given fifty-two springs in the year;” and 
Isaac Taylor, a very voluminous author, and one of the most popular 
and philosophical of our theological writers, gives the following as the 
testimony of his long experience: ‘I am prepared to affirm that to 
the studious especially, and whether younger or older, a Sabbath well 
spent—spent in happy exercises of the heart, devotional and domestic— 
a Sabbath given to the soul, is the best of all means of refreshment to 
the mere intellect,” There is a point, moreover, at which the physi- 
ology of this great subject touches closely in its moral and religious 
bearings, for it has been found that physical weariness leads to mental 
lassitude, and that mental lassitude indisposes the soul to moral con- 
siderations. Nor would it be easy to calculate to what an extent the 
recurrence of the Sabbath, where its hours have been turned to their 
proper and appointed uses, has been of moral advantage to our com- 
mercial men and our merchant princes, checking the fever of reckless 
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speculation, restoring the moral balance of the mind, and “ winding 
up the soul, which the body had poised down, to a higher degree of 
heavenliness.” “A Sunday in solitude,” said one of the greatest English 
statesmen of the last age, “never failed to restore me to myself.” 
Facts like these, which might be almost indefinitely multiplied, do more 
than demonstrate the inestimable value of the Sabbath: they appear 
to me to suggest, on their own independent grounds, that an institution 
possessing such wise and benignant adaptations to our complex nature, 
must have been appointed by Him that made us and who “knows our 
frame ;” and that “ while the Sabbath was made for man, it was not 
made dy him.” A great writer on natural religion has founded a beauti- 
ful argument for the existence and unity of God, on the adaptation of 
day and night to the physical nature of man; might not an argument 
of equal soundness and force for the Divine origin of the Sabbath, be 
founded on its adaptation to our physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
nature ? 

8. But while it is unquestionable that the Sabbath argument has 
gained a large and permanent addition to its force from the experience 
and discussions of the last twenty years in Scotland, I have already 
said enough to apprise you that this divine and truly beneficent institution 
is not without its enemies and tts dangers. 1 shall be forgiven when I ex- 
press my fear that the increased influx of persons from other countries 
in which “the day of the Lord” is less honoured and hallowed, has had 
some effect in lowering the standard of its observance among ourselves. 

_—I do not think that the arguments of ultra-spiritualists, who tell us 
that every day should be a Sabbath, has had much effect in misleading 
any who were not already willing to be misled. The device was too 
transparently shallow to do much harm where it had the characteristic 
shrewdness of the Scottish mind to deal with it. For why, it was 
answered, on the same principle, might it not be said that men should 
be always praying; and that therefore it was unnecessary to have fixed 
times and places for our secret devotions, and that we ought to dispense 
with the use of words. It was noticed, moreover, that if things were not 
sometimes solemnly done, they were likely to be never done, and that 
“every day a Sabbath” came practically to mean “no Sabbath at all.” 
At one period the railway system, which attempted to introduce with 
it railway travelling and traffic on the Lord’s day, threatened to do vio- 
lence to our religious convictions and national habits, and to introduce 
among us a wide-spread and constantly-growing mischief. But this 
plague was speedily stayed. The religious traditions of our community 
proved in most instances too strong for the cupidity of men who seemed 
prepared to sacrifice the highest interests, and to trample on the most 
sacred feelings of a whole community, for the sake of a larger annual 
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dividend. The majority of our railways in Scotland do not run trains 
on Sabbath at all; and this is found to operate with immense gain to 
the public morals, with no inconvenience to trade or commeree, or 
even pecuniary loss to the proprietors of those stupendous under- 
takings. 

9, But there is an influence at work which has already in some degree 
invaded our Sabbath-keeping in Scotland, and which I fear is working 
far more extensive and serious moral havoc in England. J refer to the 
attempt which 1s made in so many places, and by so many parties, to use 
the day which has been given for sacred rest and religious worship, as a 
day of entertainment and amusement.—Picture galleries, crystal palaces, 
museums of nature and art, or romantic scenes to which men can be 
carried in crowds by Sunday excursion-trains, are sought to be substi- 
tuted for visits to the house of prayer, and for Christian instruction 
and worship. The argument for this insidious and perilous exchange 
is sometimes put in a kind of religious phraseology, as if these visits to 
beautiful scenes in nature were only the introduction to another kind 
of worship, and as if gazing upon the master-pieces of human art in 
painting, or sculpture, or architecture, exercised a purifying and elevat- 
ing influence on the mind; and sometimes again it is dressed in the 
form of a spurious philanthropy, though it is found that those who are 
the most earnest advocates for the Crystal Palace or the Sabbath ex- 
cursion-train, generally expect to derive pecuniary advantage from the 
practice. There never was an argument more triumphantly met by sound 
philosophy, or more completely refuted by experience. There is no deny- 
ing, indeed, that visits to high works of art, to objects of curiosity, or to 
beautiful scenes in the natural world, may at their own time, and in 
their own place, be beneficial to the busiest and the poorest. But those 
who imagine that any of these things are capable, in any degree, of being 
a substitute for the weekly-recurring exercises of Christian worship, and 
instruction in the great truths of divine revelation, are strangely ignorant 
of the greatest wants and necessities of man. Who ever heard of look- 
ing upon pictures and images, however much they might breathe with 
genius, transforming the vile to pure, the earthly to divine! It is not 
by such appliances as these that the heart of any man has ever been 
made anew. The fact is, it is rather the esthetic than the moral part of 
our nature that is influenced by them at all, They refine, but they can- 
not transform. They may “form the capital of the column, but not its 
base.” The city of Munich contains one of the grandest picture-galleries 
in Europe, and it is also one of the most demoralized and debased of 
our European communities. The brigands around Rome were accus- 
tomed at the Carnival to visit the picture-galleries in that city, and many 
shewed high appreciation and discrimination in judging of the works 
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both of ancient and of modern painters, but these influences never suc- 
ceeded in wooing one of them from his life of violence andcrime. And 
if the history of ancient Greece in its decay reads one lesson to the world 
more loudly than another, it is this, that refinement of taste may be asso- 
ciated in the same individual and people with the greatest debasement 
and corruption of morals. And experience in our own island confirms 
us in the assertion, that these things are impotent for the regeneration 
of a people; and that when they are engrafted on the Sabbath, and 
made the substitute for its religious and proper services, they tend in 
the reverse direction. The gin-palace soon plants itself around these 
places of public entertainment and amusement, and finds in them a 
smooth and fascinating pathway to its snares; and few spectacles in 
our land are more riotous, more debased, more miserable, or more alarm- 
ing as regards the future of our country, than a Sunday excursion- 
train, when it comes back and empties upon a city its pleasure-seekers 
and worshippers of nature. It is well known to masters, that such men, 
depressed by the reaction of riot and excitement, seldom return to their 
labours on Monday along with the tradesman who has turned his Sabbath 
to its proper and sacred uses. Nor is it difficult to foresee that if once 
the Sabbaths in Scotland and England were generally given to pleasure- 
seeking, they would ere long be bought up by commercial cupidity 
and enterprise, and the career of the working-man would resemble that 
of Samson, first sitting on the lap of pleasure, then bound and groaning 
in intellectual darkness and moral night, and ending his retributive 
course by drawing down upon himself and upon those who had enslaved 
him the pillars of our social edifice. “The mere animal,” says the late 
Hugh Miller, “that has to pass six days of the week in hard labour, 
benefits greatly by a seventh day of mere animal rest and enjoyment : 
the repose, according to its nature, proves of signal use to it, just 
because 2t 7s repose according to its nature. But man is not a mere 
animal: what is best for the ox and the ass is not best for him ; and 
in order to degrade him into a poor unintellectual slave, over whom 
tyranny, in its caprice, may trample rough-shod, it is but necessary ta 
tie him down, animal-like, during his six working-days, to hard, engross- 
ing labour, and to convert the seventh into a day of frivolous unthinking 
relaxation.” But we believe that the heart of Scotland generally is sound 
and enlightened on the Divine authority and the inestimable value of 
the Sabbath-day. To our minds it stands sacredly associated with the 
greatest events in human history, and in the intercourse of God with 
man—the completed handiwork of Almighty power, when God looked 
around Him upon the young and unfallen world, and pronounced all to 
be good—the giving of the Divine law from the sacred mount amid the 
signs of the present Deity—and the rising of our Redeemer from the 


grave, and the rising with Him of the hope of our world. We are a free 
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and happy people, we have conquered the ruggedness of our soil, and 
coped successfully with our ungenial climate ; but it is to our religion 
that we owe our freedom, for who can enslave a people that fear God ? 
and we regard our Sabbath as the bulwark of our godliness. It is our 
Tabor, on which we ascend weekly and meet with celestial visitants ; our 
Jacob’s ladder on which we climb to heaven’s gate; the shield and nutri- 
ment of our domestic affections, it keeps the hearts of our households 
warm and pure. It is not to be abolished, but extended; and even 
when it passes away at the end of time, it will not go out in whirlwind 
or tempest, but 
“ As sets the morning-star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


M. Pastor Pancnaup, of Brussels, said :—I am grieved that I can- 
not present to the assembly, in relation to the Sabbath, a spectacle so 
touching and so gratifying, in connexion with Belgium, as that which 
the last speaker has placed before our eyes in speaking of Scotland. The 
Sabbath is but little respected in that country, as is the case in most 
Catholic lands. But how peculiarly saddening it is to see this day so 
profaned in Protestant countries—in Switzerland in particular, and in 
my own dear country. Let me solemnly beg of you to pray diligently 
for this object. The disuse of the sanctification of the day of rest 
carries with it many other profanations. The development of spiritual 
life among our parishioners, and particularly amongst our converted 
Catholic proselytes, is always proportioned to the degree in which they 
respect the observance of the Sabbath. “ Remember the sabbath-day, 
to keep it holy,” says the Word of God to all of us. 


M. Pastor Dmoz, of Geneva, said:—I have felt much gratifi- 
cation in hearing all that has, this afternoon, been said to us on this 
interesting subject by M. Godet. There is gold in his discourse: we 
must coin it. But I felt at the same time much grieved in comparing 
our Sabbath at Geneva with the Scotch Sabbath. This holy day is 
becoming less and less observed amongst us. The vault of the Sab- 
bath rests on a double column, “The sabbath was made for man.” 
“Remember the sabbath-day, to keep it holy.” 


Che State of the GHorking-Classes, 


MORNING SITTING. 


Turspay, September 3d, 1861. 
Proressor Rossuuw St Hixarre, of Paris, read an address on the sub- 
ject :—“The means which wisdom and experience indicate for carrying 
the only efficacious remedy to the evils which result from the want of 
religious life and from the state of immorality, in which a considerable 
portion of our populations is found.” 

Called to the honour, dear brethren, of reading a report upon the 
situation of the labouring classes, upon their vices, their sufferings, and 
the means of remedying them, I was at first, I confess, somewhat 
alarmed at the immensity of my task. I asked and obtained leave to 
confine my researches to France. But on examining my subject more 
closely, I was forced, in spite of myself, to extend my view, and to 
embrace even that which I had designed to exclude. Man in his 
material aspects claims a place by the side of man in his moral 
relations, for the one is necessary to interpret the other. We must 
disclaim the power to understand effects, if we do not ascend to 
causes. 

In the narrow limits imposed upon me, [ cannot pretend to present 
you with a picture, but only witha sketch. Peasants and artisans, such 
is the natural division of my subject. To study, in relation to each of 
these two classes, the place which the Revolution affixed to it in our 
society, and the conditions of its existence ; to describe its qualities, 
its defects, the moral miseries which result from them, and the remedies 
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which Christianity can alone devise, such is my plan, as simple as I 
have been able to make it, in treating of a subject so complex. In the 
position of these two classes there is a great difference ; the vices of the 
one are, however, corrected by those of the other ; and the equilibrium is 
thus restored. But despite all their dissimilarities, they have a point of 
union—work, forced work without ceasing, under pain of death. Al- 
though the work of the peasant may be more healthy, more moral, and 
even, if you will, more useful than that of the artisan, this is of little 
importance. Each of them has his appointed place as a part of our 
social mechanism, and the places which they respectively occupy ex- 
plain their whole character. 

We shall begin with the peasant. You shall understand why. One 
of the two bases of human society, of which the family is the other, 
rests upon the land, that is to say, upon property. Besides, the 
agricultural family is much more strongly bound together than the 
family of the artisan. It differs both in relation to labour and to 
morality ; the former has a continual tendency to attach itself to the soil 
which supports it and to the roof which shelters it. Also the peasant 
may be regarded, much more than the artisan, as a normal man following 
the plan of God. He has built upon the rock, and not upon the moveable 
sand, where the artisan tries to fasten his tent. These two sections of 
labouring men are not only unlike, but rivals, and often enemies. The 
one is recruited constantly at the expense of the other, without restoring 
to it what is taken from it. People, alas! scarcely ever return to the 
country when they have quitted it. The political power in France has 
never rested upon these two classes at the same time. It prefers the 
peasants, for it knows them,—it has had relations with them for about 
fifteen centuries. The artisans, as politicians, on the contrary, date 
from yesterday, and the State, even when it flatters them, trusts them 
too little to love them. 

Another cause, again, tends to separate these two classes. It is 
individualism, at once the tendency and the peril of modern society. 
There are two individualisms, one, the good, the true, that which we 
want for France, that from which every human soul derives the feeling 
of independence and of its rights which are also its duties. This 
hinders the individual from becoming absorbed in the mass, as a drop 
in the ocean. It teaches him to respect in himself as in others the 
inestimable value of the rights of citizens,—the unconquerable liberty of 
the Christian conscience. But there is also a dangerous individualism, 
that which does not affranchise, but only isolates. It makes of 
all men so many personalities armed in war for the combat. Its true 
name, which we must give it, is, egoism. It is much more marked in 
the workman than in the peasant, because the workman, possessing 
nothing but his person, is tenacious of it in proportion to his liberty, 
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and has not, as the cultivator of the soil, his necessary and fixed place 
in the social order. 

Under the regime preceding the Revolution, all classes of society 
were bound together by mutual relations. Between the proprietor and 
his vassals, by the side of a dependence more unequal in principle than 
in application, there existed often feelings of affection ;—and natural 
services were given which profited all. The gentleman and the vassal 
had need of each other ; and each, by making part of the way, completed 
it. Ido not intend here to sprinkle flowers on the tomb of the old 
regime, which it was well to bury out of sight, for it was false and 
immoral ; but when the nobles lived upon their land, and not at Court, 
I believe that, on the whole, the country and the peasant gained by 
their presence, as they gain by it in England, in Germany, in Spain, 
wherever these relations have not been broken. 

In France the Revolution changed everything : it destroyed for ever 
the agricultural unity. The different classes at the present time, when 
they are no longer united by common interests, become hostile. Nobles, 
citizens, peasants, workmen, all regard each other with suspicion. They 
have never looked upon each other so little as brethren, as since the 
period when “fraternity” has been in everybody's mouth ; never have 
they approached each other less than since all the barriers which sepa- 
rated them have been broken down. 

The French Revolution was not only political, as that of 1688 in 
England ; it was at the same time economic and social. It changed 
all the material conditions of our society, and, in consequence, its moral 
conditions. At the distance at which we are now placed, we are able 
to judge with some degree of equity. From the sphere of the passions 
it has entered into that of history—that serene atmosphere, where 
hatreds soften down, where men and things are seen in their true 
light, thanks to the distance which gives to each its proper place. 
Instructed even by the faults from which we gather the lesson, 
and the fruit that has resulted, we understand now, better even 
than contemporaries, the necessities which it was requisite to sub- 
mit to. The great Revolution acted by two agencies upon the position 
of the inhabitants of the country—the sale of the national domains 
and the law of equal succession ;—a fact and a principle. One only of 
these would not have sufficed ; both completing each other resulted in 
an irresistible power. Property before 1789 was out of the reach of 
the peasant ; the Revolution lowered the branch and placed the fruit 
at his command. The great properties broken up with difficulty in the 
tempest would have quickly been restored ; the rising men of wealth 
would have asked nothing better than to become an aristocracy—an 
attempt in which the laws would have aided them. Let us learn the 
reason why this has not been done. 
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Equality, this passion of the people which was stimulated for a long 
time by social inequalities, has been introduced into our codes of law so 
as to make return impossible. The law of equal succession, at the ex- 
pense perhaps of the just rights of paternal authority, has imposed the 
necessity of respecting equality in the family as the basis of equality in 
the State ; and in adopting this law, the legislators considered rather 
the abuses of the past than the dangers of the future ; they had espe- 
cially in view to prevent the re-accumulation of property in the hands 
of the few. 

Unfortunately, this was accomplished only by means of violence. That 
which was at bottom a right took the form of a fact, rough, and brutal, 
as facts always are ;—a truth which proves, we may say in passing, that 
reforms ought always to be made in times of calmness, and not in times 
of revolution. The State confiscated and sold ; the peasant pillaged too 
often, in place of buying even at the lowest price. Injustice was sown ; 
hatred was reaped,—the seizure of the goods of the Church by force 
might be justified, since public grants were substituted ; but the confisca- 
tion of feudal properties, of personal and hereditary goods, could be much 
less justified on principles of right. Thus the largest portion was seized 
unsold, and, twenty-five years later, it was necessary to indemnify the 
dispossessed families. From this indemnification there arose the clash- 
ing of interests, and reciprocal accusations, that engendered hatreds 
which time alone can destroy. Thus there arose two parties in the 
political system,—the party of the past and that of the future. The 
party of the past looks back, and expects benefits only from the ancient 
regime. If it submits, it does so protesting. The other accepts the 
change, on the contrary, and renders it by this means only more legi- 
timate and more fertile. It understands that our civil laws henceforth 
rest upon the eternal basis of justice and equality. All the trammels 
have disappeared ;—and right and liberty, in possession of the soil, 
have become the only rule of civil transactions. But our administra- 
tive laws, unfortunately, have not the same character of justice and 
fixity as our civil laws. These are not, as the others, the fruit, slowly 
ripened, of twenty centuries. This centralisation, which Europe is far 
from envying, as people pretend, cannot progress further. Thanks to 
it, the social body in France has lost its equilibrium. All life has 
flowed towards the heart, and death has seized upon the extremities, 
Paris on one side of the scale, all France upon the other ; 
France weighing the least of the two ! 

If we have insisted upon the new conditions of our society, as resulting 
from the Revolution, it is because this is the key of our subject. Let 
us search now into the common traits, and, as it were, the average vices 
of the peasantry of France—for the people of the North differ from those 
of the South, so far indeed, that one can with difficulty look upon them 


and yet 
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as two branches of the same race. The endemical vice of the peasant, 
that which lies at the root of all others, is avarice. Covetousness is 
idolatry, said Paul ; but the idol which the peasant adores is not money, 
but Zand. With him it is a passion, a frenzy ; for the sake of it he 
sacrifices his food. To acquire this quarter of an acre, the object of his 
long ambition, he will sacrifice everything during twenty years. For 
this, though so able a calculator, he forgets even the most simple lessons 
of prudence. He borrows at seven or eight per cent. for the purpose of 
drawing by force of labour three or four per cent. at most from a corner 
of land which he has bought with borrowed money. Thus there comes 
a bad year and he is ruined. From the day when he cannot pay the 
usurious interest, which gnaws as a cancer, he is driven out of his pro- 
perty ; and, falling back poorer than ever into the condition from which 
he started, he is often reduced to cultivate as a labourer the field of 
which he was once proprietor. From thence, consequences very singular 
and little foreseen have arisen. When, in 1792, the principle of equality 
appeared in our codes, and the peasant became proprietor, the law of 
succession introduced unfixedness into the conditions of property. 
Henceforward, accessible to all, even to the most humble, this kind of 
property, limited from its nature, could not remain in the hands of all 
those who attempted to seize it. From thence the transitory character 
which property has acquired in France more than in any other country 
in Europe. From thence the incessant effort of the agricultural class 
to strike its root into the soil, which tends, without ceasing, to escape 
from it. 

At bottom the law of equal division, all democratic as it appears, 
has, perhaps, less promoted democracy than was supposed. There is 
something which controls our interests, our passions, our covetousness 
of a day; it is to be found in the natural constitutive laws of human 
society. When Jesus Christ said :—“ For the poor always ye have 
with you,” it was a fact, unchangeable, eternal, which He proclaimed, 
and not a sentence of condemnation. Inequality of aptitudes, of 
talents, of rank, of economy, will always overrule that of fortunes as a 
necessary and foreseen result. Lycurgus with his sublime theories 
once divided Laconia into 9000 lots of land,—and these 9000 lots 
of land, at the end of five or six centuries, became reduced to 100. 
If*the communists deigned to read history, they would be much 
astonished to see their dreams end in tyranny and absurdity. Have 
not people dreamt enough? There is in the land, this pretended 
domain of man, a power of cohesion, of concentration, which defies 
all efforts to parcel it out? By its essential nature it has a ten- 
dency, when once divided, to be reconstituted under its first form— 
synthesis eternal and fatal, which defies our impotent analysis. Mis- 
tress of man, who believes he possesses her, she acts upon him, by some 
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hidden spell, more than he acts upon her. It is with difficulty that 
he attempts to seize her gifts, but she penetrates him to the marrow— 
she absorbs him—she assimilates him. Even under the regime of 
liberty he becomes a true serf of the soil. 

The men of the past, in their views of political economy, are much 
alarmed at the excessive division of property in France. “It crumbles 
away,” they exclaim bitterly ; “it becomes dissolved,—it falls into dust!” 
But the best and most vigorous minds, as Hyppolite Passy, Wolowsky, 
Leonce de Lavergne, have established, by incontestable statistics, that 
the sum of small properties have not increased in France in proportion 
to the progress of the population and the presumed effects of the law 
of partition. The larger properties, on the other hand, have increased 
more than the small, while the medium ones are rapidly on the increase. 
It cannot, therefore, be longer doubted that the dread has been, to a 
large extent, imaginary, and that French society need not be alarmed. 
Decidedly property among us does not tend towards destruction, if the 
laws parcel it out. The force of circumstances reconstitutes it, if 
the law of inheritance is against it, and ends in triumph, receiving aid 
as it does, even from the bent of nature. 

From the passionate attachment of the peasant to the soil arises 
another of his inclinations, which may be regarded as the sister of 
deception and cousin-german of avarice. When all existence converges 
to a single end—interest—all means seem permitted to attain it. Man, 
alas ! is the same everywhere, in all climates, under all conditions. The 
feature of resemblance among all classes of society is sin, the common 
inheritance of all sons of Adam. Between the peasant and the artisan 
there are great differences, but the whole may be reduced to one ;—the 
one possesses, and the other does not possess. Now property, if it has 
its dangers, has also its advantages. LEgoism, which lies at the founda- 
tion of our nature, has at least a broader basis with the peasant, who 
is able to appreciate family life. The artisan too often ruins his family 
with drink—the peasant almost never, if he be a proprietor, and not 
simply a day-labourer. 

The agricultural population itself has been injured by the law of equal 
partition. Formerly children grouped themselves round their father ; 
they had no interest in separating from him. The rural cultivation was 
done in the family by the son or by the domestic labourer brought up 
in the house, who formed a part of the patriarchal group. But all is 
changed now. During the life even of the father, the daughters and the 
married sons seek to set up for themselves. At the death of the father 
all becomes disintegrated. So many children, so many lots. The 
compact property is split up and reduced to nothing; and without the 
gradual work of reconstruction which makes it rise from its débris, 
without those incapable or prodigal persons who let it escape from them, 
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in twenty years there would be in France nothing except those parcels 
of property which make of our country a chess-board, striking so pain- 
fully the eye of the stranger. 

Let us now study a yet sadder side of our subject. In the soul of 
the peasant entirely filled by one idea—interest—what place does there 
remain for religious and moral influences? God pardon me if I calum- 
niate him! but I fear much that, in most cases, his morals consist in 
buying at the cheapest market and selling at the dearest ; his religion 
in going on Sunday to the gate of the church, when the harvest can 
wait, to talk over the price of grains, and to settle afterwards at the beer- 
shop the accounts of the last market. 

But you will say, Does not the peasant alone in France retain 
the worship of the -past, the religion of the altar, and of family tradi- 
tion? Ido not deny it, for he alone has a past; he alone has some- 
thing to remember. As to the artisan, who, born in a garret, lives in a 
workshop and dies in an hospital, what pleasing remembrances of the 
past can he have? To what can he attach himself here below. To 
nothing—not even to his life, which he will cheerfully throw away at 
the first revolution. Without doubt, the peasant retains the primitive 
manners and the traditions of his fathers ; but the first moving prin- 
ciple of his life is economy, and the second mistrust, if not deception. 
I know the peasantry, for [ have travelled much among them on foot 
—those of the mountains, especially, more than those of the plains. 
In general, I have found them benevolent, charitable to the poor. They 
would even be hospitable, if it did not cost too dear, and if they had 
less fear of compromising themselves. They will willingly let you 
taste their wines, if they are quite sure that you are not an exciseman. 
There are exceptions, I know—not only individual, but provincial ;— 
the Bourbonnais, for instance, where the peasantry, though very poor, 
are oftener extravagant than avaricious. But I cannot enter upon 
these differences ; it is the average that I must strike here. There is 
only one general rule applicable to the whole country ; it is that the 
poorest are always the most generous. The little they have, they will- 
ingly share with you ; they do not save upon their wretched means. 

People will think me very severe upon the peasantry. It is not, ina 
word, that they have more defects than the artisans,—they have 
even fewer,—but the latter have at least generous instincts to redeem 
them. You read with horror the account of those nameless crimes 
which occur from time to time, to reveal to us the depths of the abyss 
which our so vaunted civilisation has crusted over. I do not exactly 
know in what measure these crimes belong respectively to the country 
and to the towns, but the principle is quite distinct. Here there 
is interest, and there there is immorality. When a son kills his aged 
father for not having given him five additional francs a-month, it is not 
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in the towns that such an event can happen ; the artisan may abandon 
his father, but will never kill him. There must be forty years of sor- 
did calculation and of economy, pitiless to himself as well as others, 
before one can arrive at the climax of seeking to scrape together money 
by taking a father’s life. The crimes of the artisan are of another 
nature. When his family is injured, it is rarely by murder: but almost 
always by debauchery. But let us turn away our eyes from these sad 
pictures ; let us leave to our journals the task of repeating such tales, 
to satisfy the greedy cravings of a surfeited public. The “ Mysteries 
of Paris” of Eugéne Sue no more represent the real manners of our 
great city, than “The Peasants” of Balzac do those of our country 
districts. To caricature is not to paint ; nor from exceptions can rules 
be formed. It is not in the convict prisons, nor in the haunts of villany, 
nor in the romance writers who lend them their charm, that the moralist 
ought to study our society. Evil elsewhere demands his attention, and 
unexpected good is discovered. Many unseen virtues are concealed in 
our poor hamlets ; many heroic acts of resignation are shielded under 
the garrets of our faubourgs. Our romancers of vice do not care to 
search them out. Christian charity, if it were not for its native mo- 
desty, could recount them better than they. The better side of the 
peasant is the soldier. Here is what a captain of infantry said to me, 
a man who loved his soldiers as he was loved by them :—“ You ought 
to see,” he said, “these poor conscripts when they arrive from their vil- 
lage. Too often they are mere brutes, for whom the words country, 
honour, duty, are devoid of all sense. But they are not eight days 
under the flag, when there is an entire change. Their horizon enlarges ; 
it is France which they now see, in place of the steeple of their village ; 
the flag becomes their religion”—(the worthy captain knew no other)— 
“the regiment their country. One can make anything of them that 
he wishes.” 

The Frenchman is born a soldier. This has been said for a long time ; 
and advantage has been taken of it, to encourage their inclination, in- 
stead of opposing it. The best of our peasants, the best of our artisans, 
are still those who have served under the flag. That the military life 
has its dangers, its snares—that it is very often a school of immorality, I 
will not attempt to deny : but it is also a school of patriotism, of order, 
of regularity. The common man learns that of which he is too often 
ignorant,—duty, which, by appearing to bim under the form of order, 
becomes more sacred. Look at those who have served in the army, and 
you will be struck with their attitude, their simple dignity, their manly 
frankness, their high spirit. Now we cannot forget that the foundation 
of the army is the peasantry. The artisans, compared with them, are 
in France a feeble minority. Where are our armies recruited? Is it 
in the degenerate populations of our faubourgs that any large portion is 
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found? No, it is in this healthy and vigorous race, trained from in- 
fancy to exposure to the air, and to the rude life of the country. They 
depart peasants from their cottages, they return citizens ; and they ac- 
quire the sense of duty and the love of liberty, tempered by that of 
order: for under the flag they have learned to obey—a thing rare in 
France. The science of the soldier is also that of the Christian. 

In a religious aspect, we have scarcely any hold upon the peasant, 
but we have upon the soldier. These simple children of our country 
districts, on coming to the city bring with them a virtue not possessed 
by the artisans—simplicity. Everything is new to them in the town ; 
and it is not always vice which they learn there. More than one has 
acquired a knowledge of the gospel, which he had never heard spoken 
of in his cottage. The discipline of our churches pleases them. They 
find themselve at home. I appeal, in proof of this, to those occupied 
in evangelising them. Ready to embark for the Crimea or for China, 
in sight of the vessel which is about to carry them, impressed with the 
serious thought of an exile from which there may possibly be no return, 
have they been seen to reject the gospel when offered to them? With- 
out doubt, much of the grain from the most precious seed has been 
crushed under foot, or choked by the thorns ; but fruit has been gained. 
I bring forward as testimonies of this, those good and frank soldiers 
whom we are so happy to see in the seats of our churches ; such men 
are of the bravest, as you know well. They need more courage to 
encounter the ridicule of their comrades than to take a battery by 
assault ; and they are not, as I know, the worse soldiers, because, by 
the side of the flag of France, they dare to plant that of Jesus Christ. 

But it will be said, Does not this powerful organisation of Catholicism, 
which envelops the whole man at every age, and in all conditions of life, 
exercise an action upon the inhabitants of our country districts? Birth, 
disease, death,—do they not bring again forcibly under the influence 
of the priest those souls which might escape his influence? In general, 
viewing France as a whole, we do not hesitate to answer, No! The 
sale of the clerical lands, which were almost all got by the people, has 
raised a high wall of separation between the priest and the peasant. And 
besides the change dates from a remoter epoch. The Church of Rome, 
by placing a price upon all the sacraments of the Church, by forcing the 
poor curates of the country to arrest a part of their small revenues for 
ill-disposed and insolvent debtors, has falsified all their relations with 
their flocks. If Catholicism has preserved a real influence here and 
there in France, this is only among the women. Among the men it has 
almost none. Such and such a district may be mentioned, where, by 
exceptional circumstances, it has preserved its influence—we do not 
deny it ;—but, striking the average, it is powerless even where it wishes 
the good of souls,—and it wishes many other things besides this. 
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If from religion we pass to morals, and especially to the relations 
between the two sexes, here again we encounter much to dispirit us. 
It is on this side that the absence of religious action may be perceived 
in the saddest colours. If we compare, in this point of view, the 
moral state of the inhabitants of the country with that of the artisans 
of the town, we will find them again less sunk. In a village where 
everybody knows the other, where evil lives under the eye of all, grave 
irregularities are always branded by the opinion which they cannot 
escape. Concubinage, this plague of impurity, which preys upon the 
common people of our cities, and replaces marriage by an illicit union of 
which, even duration does not excuse the immorality ; concubinage, rare 
in the country districts, is at least called by its name, and appreciated 
at its worth. The conjugal tie in general is more respected than in the 
towns. Irregularities still take place too frequently before marriage, and 
are often repaired by it. The family, in this healthy life of the country, 
vigorous in mind as well as in body, preserves something of its primi- 
tive sanctity under the tent of the patriarchs. And everything taken into 
account, the morals of our peasantry appear to me to be less degraded 
than those of the surrounding countries, England alone excepted. 

As to the remedy to be carried to all these evils, to speak the truth, 
we recognise it only in religion. It is the sovereign, infallible remedy. 
But it is necessary that it should be accepted by the sick ; and where 
are the means to be found which may induce them to listen to it? Much 
has been said in regard to schools—popular education. This is the 
panacea of those learned men who judge only upon worldly principles, 
—as the gospel is our panacea. But I must state here my whole view. 
Such education as is given in our country villages does often more 
harm than good. There is need of a higher principle to direct it—a 
breathing from on high to animate it. And where is this principle to 
be sought? Is it among the teachers of the communes? We cannot 
dream of finding it there. Is it even among the brothers and sisters 
who direct our schools, without influence over the peasants who send 
them their children, with regret, for some months in winter, and take 
them away as soon as spring comes? The moral action is defective 
upon the children as well as the adults. We only turn in a vicious 
circle. Our peasantry have a worship: they have no religion: they 
have schools, but the instruction given is not worth even what it costs, 
and every one knows how miserably the teachers are paid. Finally, 
the children do not learn religion, because, though even their masters 
believed in it, their parents have no faith, and the catechism taught at 
school has no place by the fireside of the family. 

Judged in itself, the instruction given in our country districts is 
insufficient, and almost useless. In such a deplorable state of things, 
years are wasted in learning to read badly, and to write still worse. 
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In the Protestant schools they learn to read in six months, and to 
write in a year or two. From the favour with which they are viewed, 
parents prefer to send their children to a Protestant school, where they 
pay, rather than to a free Catholic school. Supposing the merits and 
devotion of the masters to be equal in the two cases, why this difference 
in results? Because in our teaching there is a higher principle, which 
is wanting in the Catholic instruction. 

We wish to make the people moral, and for that purpose we demand 
of them faith ; Catholicism demands only obedience. And, moreover, 
Christianity has a natural influence on the soul of the peasant. Like 
the sailor, he feels himself always in the hand of God. From one end 
of the year to the other he has need of Him who “maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.” Want of work to the artisan, or war to the soldier, do 
not appear to come so directly from the hand of God as hail or drought 
to the labourer. And, besides, in relation to religion, the countryman, 
difficult to gain, has a gift which is wanting to the inhabitants of the 
towns. This gift is perseverance. Look at the Haute Vienne, the chief 
field of labour of our Evangelical Society, eager for work and greedy 
of gain, unpolished and materialistic, as its people are, (I know them 
well, for I have lived there.) or ten years they have given a striking 
example of firmness, in adhering to their churches and their schools. 
The Catholic schools, constructed at great expense in the Protestant 
villages, have remained empty. Our teachers have carried Christian 
instruction from house to house, and have been beloved by the children, 

-and well received by the parents: and where the authorities, tardily 
convinced of the justness of our protests, finally decided to re-open our 
schools, five years after the re-opening of the churches, what deep 
roots have been found. The gospel persecuted has sunk into the hearts 
of the people. 

But how are we to make Christianity reach our country districts ! 
How are we to substitute the worship of the true God—not for 
Catholicism, which exists only in name—but for that stupid adoration 
of the land, the golden dream of the peasant ? We cannot send pastors 
and evangelists everywhere. We have not agents enough, nor funds 
enough, and especially we have not faith enough. Everywhere, how- 
ever, they would be welcomed. To accomplish this work France 
must aid us, as Geneva has already so liberally done. Those who do 
not wish religion for themselves, wish it for the people, that it may 
act as a bridle to restrain them. Unfortunately, the large proprie- 
tors can exercise but little influence in the country districts. The 
small holders look upon them as rivals. There is fear, jealousy, and 
suspicion in relation to them. 

There remains the medium proprietors, who have not yet their 
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place in the agricultural system of France, but who are happily on the 
increase. They alone can act with effect, for they touch the confines 
of both. It is necessary to have them as a counterpoise to the attrac- 
tions which make the people desert the country for the towns. It is 
this intermediate class which makes the strength of England—the 
gentlemen-farmers, as they are called—of the people by their origin 
—middle-class by education—who can associate at the same time 
in the mansion and the cottage, and bring together the varied ele- 
ments so as to prevent them from clashing. There is more morality 
in this class, because there is more intelligence, more comfort, and 
better education. Less changeable than its two neighbours, it has a 
firmer hold upon the soil, and tends to develop the agricultural tastes, 
which are deficient in our middle class. It can supply what is want- 
ing to the great farming, and to the small also. 

In all this, I know, I only turn the question round and round—I 
do not resolve it. I have described the plague,—I have indicated 
some palliatives,—I have spoken of the sovereign, infallible remedy. 
But who is to apply it? The towns, which have no faith of their 
own—can they give it to the country? Christianity does not descend 
—it ascends; this is its natural tendency. It has come from the 
lower classes—it will always come from them, as in the time of our 
Master. Let us hope and pray, but let us also act. Let there be no 
cowardly inaction, no discouragement. We sow the gospel, and it 
will germinate among these peasants, who are, after all, the most 
healthy and the least vitiated part of our population. They do not 
reject it. They are only ignorant of it. We must make them to 
know it, and they will accept it. They have already accepted it every- 
where, where it has been made known. We must place the Gospel 
face to face with Catholicism, and say to the peasants of France, “ See, 
compare, and choose.” Its choice will not be doubtful. 


THE ARTISANS. 

The great sources of industry date in France only from the second 
half of the eighteenth century. ‘To speak accurately, it is only in our 
own days, since the invention of steam and the abolition of the ancient 
regime, that it has become fully developed. Until 1789, the yoke of 
the guilds and of the masterships weighed upon it and prevented all 
progress. All the people of Europe were under this weight, and there 
are still those who have not shaken off its trammels. But, like every 
human institution, the government of trade-guilds had a mixture of 
good and evil, of advantage and disadvantage. If the Crown gave its 
patronage to the guilds at the price of large sums,—of exactions of 
every kind, they purchased at this price the security of monopoly. If 
the master measured arbitrarily to the guild-brothers the period of their 
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apprenticeship and the hours of work, there existed at least among all 
the members of the corporation a close union and responsibility. The 
apprentice, the age and time having come, was sure to become a 
brother, and afterwards a master in his turn. The more that indus- 
try was circumscribed in its limits, the more did the field which it 
cultivated profit from its privileges. But in the industrial, as in the 
feudal constitution, the base was false and unjust, because it was 
too narrow. Nothing solid can be founded except upon right and 
liberty. 

The French Revolution, in changing the whole basis upon which 
rested the ancient regime, destroyed for ever the industrial as well as 
the agricultural unity of the country. Before 1789, there were classes ; 
since 1789, there are only individuals. We know how immensely 
industry, as a whole, has gained, under the rule of liberty unlimited, 
and of equal rights to all. In half a century, more progress has been 
made than in the fifteen preceding centuries. But have the artisans 
gained as much, as industry itself? This is a question still pending, and 
which we do not propose to resolve. One effect has been seen in the 
energy aroused having often more than accomplished its end by a 
production, out of all relation to the consumption, from which sus- 
pensions of work have arisen, and, with them, such ruin to the work- 
people and artisans as have brought upon them miseries unknown to the 
age which preceded ours. There are now no longer classes, but a mass 
of labourers who have not, as the peasants, their work and their labour 
assured in the land—this great factory which never stops. There 
is the proletarian population, modern counterpart of the ancient slaves, 
minus the advantage of having their bread assured for life. There is, 
finally, a whole army of workmen, soldiers enlisted for the emeute, who 
demand only work, but who become insurgent when they do not get 
it. Ancient society guarded the liberty of its citizens, and restrained 
its slaves by terror. Modern society has given liberty to all, to the 
serfs of industry as to those of the soil; and, far from being able to 
intimidate its emancipated serfs, it trembles before them. Without 
doubt, this state of things is full of threatening and danger. The 
industrial future is darker than the agricultural future, from a mate- 
rial point of view. But there is a God for the artisan as well as the 
peasant. To the one He has given the land to cultivate; to the 
other the field of industry, and that without bounds. Aided by a 
religious spirit, and_by a better division of its force, society need not 
despair of itself: it will yet reach the end of this difficult problem, 
The duty of the Christian, as of the citizen, is to study it from a 
moral point of view especially ; for to render moral the working- 
classes is the surest means of ameliorating their material condition. 
The enemy of the artisan is not his employer, as he is too ready 
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to believe. His worst enemy is himself, and it is against himself that 
he must be fortified. 

One of the gravest symptoms of the dangers which threaten us, is 
the emigration from the country to the towns. There are desponding 
peasants continually quitting the healthy and laborious life of the 
country to obtain employment ina factory or workshop—deserters who, 
from cowardice, abandon the position in which God has placed them. 
This movement takes in France, the place of foreign emigration, which 
is against the grain of the people, and which, in Switzerland and Ger- 
many, depopulates entire districts. With us, it does not depopulate, 
but it deranges the equilibrium. The country districts are emptied, 
and hands are wanting for the harvests, while the towns are over- 
crowded. 

Many people are anxious for our agricultural future, because of this 
displacement of one of the social forces. Iam not, for my part. There 
is, in the vital conditions of human society, a natural equilibrium 
which may be deranged for a moment, but which is soon restored. 
Agriculture is as old as the world ; manufacturing industry is young 
as the scientific discoveries which have produced it: it has not yet 
taken in our country its proper place. Property which people thought 
reduced to mere pareels, is being reconstructed quietly in a better 
method than before—the medium properties—a mean between the 
two extremes. Let us leave the new order of things only to take 
root ; let us aid it by our laws, and it will find the means to bring 
back the hands which have escaped from it. It will take back much 
from the towns, as the towns have taken too much from the country. 
Of the two breasts of the State, that of agriculture will always yield 
the most healthy and abundant milk, and its ungrateful sons will not 
long turn away from it. 

What is the artisan in most cases? A countryman forsaking his 
class. In this collection, en masse, in the towns, the last arrived, the 
Conscripts—are the most wretched. In the second generation, the 
children are already inured to the hard life of the workshop. Born in 
a wretched cell, they can live in a den without air, and without light, 
either for the eye or the soul. But to the parents the training is hor- 
rible. Let us follow to the town this expatriated peasant, and son of 
a peasant, who has breathed for twenty years the air of the country, 
and enjoyed the odour of the fresh hay. He has dreamt of large 
salaries, grand sights, cafés, and all the pleasures of the cities which 
he has witnessed, once a year, at the great fair of his village. He 
hesitates for a long time, but, after a bad year, he decides finally 
on going to establish himself in town. There he finds work, inferior 
without doubt and worse paid, for he knows only how to hoe the 
ground, and he has hig apprenticeship to serve. Soon he feels his 
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isolation in a large town,,where he has neither relations nor friends. 
The family which he has left is a blank to him. He feels the need of 
supplying this ; and he ends by marrying, without calculating for a 
moment that what is enough for a single man will not supply the 
wants of a family. 

All goes on well, so far as his wife and children resist the influence 
of the vitiated air which poisons the sources of life. The father—I 
suppose him honest—neither a debauchee nor a drunkard,—says to 
himself, “TI shall suffer everything!” He has his powerful arms, his 
strength, which once was refreshed on touching the soil ; but the soil is 
absent, and his strength becomes feebler, and he cannot renew it. Un- 
healthy and dear food is not sufficient to bring it back. Air is want- 
ing in his lodgings, where the proprietor has measured everything 
with an avaricious hand. And, finally, he who had never obeyed 
any one except his father, is forced to obey the caprices of a patron, 
the tyranny of a rule which disposes of his hours, and says to him: 
“ At this time you must be hungry, thirsty, take your rest,—and not 
after nor before.” He who has passed his life under the care of God, 
wet sometimes with perspiration or with rain, but always healthy 
and active,—what can he do now? The pleasures of Sunday he can 
take only at the expense of his family ; he does not save enough for 
amusing himself, and nourishing himself at the same time. Bad ex- 
amples are not wanting to him, nor bad counsels. He is laughed at ; 
he is seduced ; he is dragged away by force to the public-house. He 
resists for a long time, but ends by yielding, and then commence his 
worst miseries—those for which he can blame only himself. 

So long as work and health are not wanting, all this can still be 
supported. But the day comes when the pay of the husband, if he 
even carried it all home, would not more than suffice for the support 
of his family. The wife, absorbed with the cares of close management, 
has, at the price of many privations, hitherto continued to attend to 
the duties of a wife and mother, she must now, however, become a 
worker, as her husband, and forsake for the whole day her poor home. 
If her children are young, she must tear herself away from their 
embrace, or even from giving them the breast. She takes them to 
the créche—the asylum for children—that beautiful invention of the 
towns for training infants to be independent of their mothers. When 
they are old enough to gain their livelihood, they go to the factory or 
workshop, like their parents. They return home only in the evenings, 
tired, worn-out, to eat in haste not a repast—a mother must prepare 
that—but some unwholesome nourishment unfitted to repair their 
strength, which ought to be on the increase when it begins to fall 
away. Afterwards, they go to bed as quickly as possible, not to lose 


an hour of the little sleep permitted to them. Such is the life of the 
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workman of our cities; such are his family pleasures—happy if, for 
the purpose of escaping the spectacle of all their heart-rending suf- 
ferings, he does not go to the public-house in order to distract his 
thoughts. 

A good book, recently published —“ L’Ouvriére”—by M. Jules 
Simon, exempts me from the need of entering into further details. It 
is a beautiful and sad book, written from the heart, and addressed to 
the heart of those who read it. In recounting the miseries of women, 
it touches also upon those of the workmen, which are not the most 
poignant of the two ; for man escapes from grief by work, by the dis- 
tractions of life. He acts, where woman is passive; he makes his 
destiny, but she submits to hers; she suffers, first on her own ac- 
count, afterwards for the faults of her husband, and finally on account 
of the sufferings of her children. 

I do not here wish to go over the book of M. Simon, but I say it 
with regret, what is wanting in this beok which I love, and which 
makes me love its author, is a conclusion. Two ideas predominate, 
which are just and true,—1st, The most dangerous, the worst enemy 
of the operative, is himself: his sufferings are rarely the results of 
external causes, such as stoppage of work or political events. Nor 
are they caused by his employers, to whom he imputes them. These 
begin to understand that their own interests are bound up with those 
of their workmen. In respect of healthiness, air, light, and cleanli- 
ness, the workshops improve every day. Laws, badly observed, it is 
true, as are all our laws in France, protect the life and health of chil- 
dren against the excess of pernicious works, and against the greed of 
patrons and of masters. The miseries of the artisan are indeed due 
to himself, though he accuses every one else. They are the daughters 
of his vices, of his improvidence, of his egotism, of his unbridled inde- 
pendence. Incapable at once of governing himself, and of allowing 
himself to be rightly directed, what is wanting to him is to be a man. 
Above all, this manhood, which is deficient, must be remade in him ; 
he must be restored to that sense of duty which he has lost, and of 
responsibility for his own destiny. Without that, he will never be 
other than a child; he will always be ready to revolt against the 
yoke, which he does not know how to bear, whether that of liberty 
or of dependence. 

The second idea is this: The work-room has destroyed the family 
life. It must be reconstructed. How? “ La cité Ouvriére,’ of Mul- 
hausen, is there to shew you. In that city only has the problem been 
solved by some manufacturers of heart, and at the same time of intel- 
ligence, There they have restored to the workman a family; they 
have opened to him the way to attain property by means of work, of 
order, and of economy. But there also, as in the book of J. Simon, there 
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remains a chasm to fill up. What is wanting in the two edifices, is the 
pinnacle ; that is to say, the religious idea. The reason may easily be 
understood in regard to a city such as Mulhausen, where all the great 
employers are Protestant, and the workmen Catholics, with a small 
fraction of Protestants. For want of knowing what worship to inau- 
gurate in this industrial city, born in the shade of the factories, the 
modern feudal manor, they had not inaugurated any. This was se- 
rious ; but the chasm is being filled up. I am told, at the moment 
when I express this regret, a Protestant chapel is being built. This 
noble work will thus yet receive its crown. 

But in the book of M. Jules Simon the chasm is much more grave, 
for there is not one allusion to worship or religious action. The 
author has too much sense, too much heart especially, not to know 
that it is not the material family only which it is important to recon- 
struct, but the moral family based upon the other—the source of 
virtue at the same time as of happiness. Now, the family spirit can 
flourish only in the atmosphere of religious beliefs. As long as 
republican Rome believed in the gods, the family prospered. When 
religion ceased to have life, the family died with it. But Christianity 
comes, and this is not one of its least glories, to reconstruct the family 
upon the true basis—the humble equality of the woman with the 
man, and the sacredness, without tyranny, of the paternal power. 
The family without God, although we may speak of it, is no longer 
the family. It will always want, however strong its relations, the 
‘strongest and most sacred of all—religious faith. This is a truth 
which a mind so distinguished as that of M. Jules Simon could not 
fail to understand ; and he understood it, I know. He perceives the 
want of his book; he avows the fact. He does not wish to feign 
convictions which he has not, and I honour him for it. But when 
any one wishes, as he, to raise from its ruins our social edifices, and 
to place at the base labour and liberty, he must place religion at the 
pinnacle. It is not with impunity that one leaves such a chasm to 
exist, and it is not mere duty that will fill it up. To speak of duty 
to the artisans, is to give law without the sanction which makes it 
obeyed. This stoical belief, which demands sacrifice without reward, 
has sufficient difficulty to obtain the acceptance of the learned, and 
I doubt whether it will find many converts among the ignorant. 

M. Jules Simon, in the last pages of his book, speaks of popular 
education as a sure remedy to all vices. But who does not perceive 
that education itself is in danger if there is not above it a moral prin- 
ciple which directs it? Yes! I do not fear to say that education, 
without a religious element to purify it,—education, shallow and 
superficial—which skims the surface and examines nothing thoroughly, 
which inflates and does not build up,—education badly given, and 
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still more badly received,—is only a danger to our operatives. For 
my part, I like better those who know nothing, and make no pre- 
tension of knowing, than those ignorant meddlers with science, puffed 
up with some scraps of reading, badly digested, which they hang out 
on every occasion. 

We must own that the French workman, the Parisian especially, is 
no simpleton. See, when he speaks to you, he watches closely the 
effect which he produces. He puts himself in attitude ; he arranges 
his dress, like an orator pronouncing a peroration. He is a beautiful 
speaker, fluent, ambitious in his language as in his life. The clubs 
seem to have been invented for him; he feels at ease there, and he 
enjoys himself there, having just enough of intelligence to understand 
everything, enough of self-esteem to play a part, and of credulity to 
be a dupe of hollow and vain declamations. He belongs beforehand 
to the knavish fellows who play upon him, always ready to rouse his 
passions for the same chimeras, and to give himself over to the same 
impulses which he deplores only to revive. He believes that he loves 
liberty. But he loves, and has ever loved, only equality ; and yet he 
would accommodate himself willingly to having some one below him, 
though no one above him. In politics he is republican at the bottom 
of his heart. This, however, does not prevent his having a weakness 
for absolutism. In religion he is accessible to the action of the gospel, 
when alone. In the workshop, under the eye of his comrades, he is 
indifferent, if not hostile. That fatal spirit of jeering which is in the 
blood of our race! the love of fun and ridicule—two propensities 
which have a strong hold in France, are, with us, the greatest obstacles 
to the receiving of the gospel. Is any one touched in his heart? He 
hastens to joke, for the very purpose of not appearing to be moved. 
He mocks that he may not be mocked at. But I pause; for I think 
of those workmen of Meaux—those carders of wool who first had the 
honour of shedding their blood in France for the cause of the Refor- 
mation. I think of Bernard Palissy, that artist of genius who was so 
long unaware of his own powers—that workman who had the religion 
of art by the side of that of the gospel,—and I say that, despite these 
defects, the hearts of our artisans are not closed to the Divine seed 
which can alone regenerate them. 

[ know less the provincial workman ; but one trait has struck me. 
He is less independent than the workman of Paris. He does not per- 
ceive his force in concentrating it like the workman of the great 
towns. He yields to local influences. He is oftener afraid of his 
employer than he is able to alarm him, This is true especially of the 
artisan of the journeyman class, whom I have not had time to study. 
He depends upon the leading people, and must make himself agreeable 
to them, especially the clergy and rich families, who can refuse him 
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work. Has he received the gospel into his heart, and accepted the 
visit of a pastor? Then there commences against him a system of 
incessant persecution, which ends by bringing him to ruin, or by his 
emigration to some great town, where he can worship God according 
to his desire, without the permission of the mayor or the excommuni- 
cation of the priest. Finally, the provincial workman sees departing 
every day that which formerly gave him strength, health, morality— 
the work at home—which fostered the family life, by associating 
mechanical industry with agricultural labour. It is necessary to 
select now between the field and the workshop. The looms for 
weaving and embroidery, where his wife and children, without leaving 
the house, gained, very pleasantly, their little profits, while the hus- 
band drove the cart, are gone, to return no more. Machinery tends 
everywhere, even in agriculture, to replace the hands—to lower man 
himself to its level. 

I hasten to say of the workman of Paris all the evil that I know of 
him. He has fine and noble characteristics; so that, even when 
blaming him, one cannot help loving him. I learned to know him 
well during the trying time of cholera in 1849. I visited at that 
period the faubourg St Marceau, that terrible Twelfth Ward, so noto- 
rious in the time of the emeute. The scourge raged in these low un- 
healthy streets, inhabited chiefly by rag-gatherers, the fathers of all 
the trades in Paris. It was after the days of June. Thus, thanks to 
the fear which they inspired, they had been left almost without aid. 
There was only one doctor for the whole quarter, a man fortunately of 
heart. There was neither money, nor linen, nor mattress. Every effort 
of public or private charity had been expended upon other districts. 
But, abandoned by the whole world, these workmen had not aban- 
doned each other; they tended one another, succoured one another, 
and waited, with a sombre resignation, which struck me much, their 
turn to lay themselves down to die. I saw a woman who had just 
been in childbirth at the side of a dead body. There were no priests, 
no doctors—only a few sheets lent by Sisters of Charity. A coffin 
stood before each door—a dead body lay upon each pallet ; for time 
and means of carriage failed to take them away quickly enough ;— 
and all this in the midst of accumulated hateful smells, of corruption, 
of tatters, of miseries, in fact, which no one could ever imagine unless 
they had seen them with their eyes. 

It was there that I studied for the first time the Parisian workman 
on the field of battle and of suffering. It was there that I saw him 
wrestle, body to body, with misery untold, without aid from on High, 
without help from the world ; and he was not conquered. He is born 
a soldier ; he loves the struggle ; it is his strength, and it is also his 
weakness. This is true of the peasant, as of the workman; it is one 
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of the few points at which they approach each other. Every man of: 
the common people has courage in France. It is not a virtue; it is 
an instinct. To fight is a necessity, as much as elsewhere to eat and 
to drink. When they cannot fight for a good cause, they will fight 
for a bad one; it matters little, provided only that they fight. I do 
not flatter the French workman, you see ; and yet I ask all those who 
have known him, whether it is possible to know him without loving 
him. In the habitual intercourse of life, this lover of fight is the most 
pleasant of men, the most easy to manage ; never quarrelsome, never 
insolent, and always ready with his joke, even when in the midst of 
the struggle. And finally, by the side of so many faults, he has a 
noble gift, the gift of sympathy, which makes us pardon to France so 
many irregularities. 

In order to form a correct judgment of the artisan, you must com- 
pare him with the peasant ; and in bringing together the salient traits 
which distinguish each, you will have the complete Frenchman. And, 
first, the artisan is more corrupt perhaps, but he is more amiable. 
His vices, less gross, are characterised by a certain varnish, which the 
inhabitant of the town perceives. To mark a striking contrast, he is, 
at the same time, more egotistical and more susceptible of self-devo- 
tion. He ruins his family with drink, and he adopts the child of a 
neighbour who is just dead. He has evil habits and good instincts. 
Having nothing to lose, he is always prepared to deprive himself of 
everything, and to risk everything. Great actions, generous movements, 
electrify him. He has in his heart an echo always ready to vibrate to 
every noble cause. With him there are no intricate calculations, no 
able contrivances. He does not understand, like the peasant, to weigh 
his words in a balance, to see if they will not compromise him. He 
speaks as he acts, without troubling himself with the effect. He feels 
himself free ; he is so, and will be so, in spite of every one, and under 
all regimes. 

What has struck me especially, is his honesty in regard to religion ; 
for it is on this side especially that I have studied him. With him 
there is no cowardly compromise, such as you will always find, more 
or less, with the man of cultivation, with the Official especially, whose 
whole life gravitates around an idea—the fear of compromising him- 
self. Shew him the truth; he runs right at it, without respect to 
men, without fear of committing himself, without regard to opinion, 
which he holds very cheap. 

We have studied the French artisan, the Parisian especially, in 
what we have said. We have neither concealed his wretchedness, 
nor that of the peasant. It remains now that we should speak of 
the remedies. It is more easy to describe the malady than to cure 
it. The cities can do nothing for the country. The citizens are, at 
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least, suspected that their intentions towards the peasant are not 
wholly good. It is otherwise as regards the workmen. They are 
there by our side ; and though the distance is still great which sepa- 
rates us, it is our pride alone that has caused it. But let us know 
each other ; let us meet together as the rich and the poor in the gos- 
pel. Let us take care of making the poor feel that we descend to 
them, but rather let us try to make them rise tous. Let us raise 
them, in their own eyes, by this infectious sympathy which the poor 
cannot misunderstand. Let us speak to them the language of the 
heart, that only which has currency with them, and they will repay us 
in the same coin. To evangelise the small things of the world is more 
easy than is thought. It is sufficient, to accomplish this, to shew love 
to them. Our artisan is so moulded, that, even when he will not 
accept your views, he will be inclined towards you by recognising 
your intention to engage yourself with him. All kind attention 
touches and disarms him; but you must not flatter him, or he will 
lose confidence in you. Speak to him of his children. If he does not 
want religion for himself, he will want it for them. To him, he will 
say to you, it is enough that he be an honest man. He has no need 
of any other religion than that. But he respects Protestantism ; he 
likes our schools, and he will send his children willingly. He does 
not like the priests, and he avoids all connexion with them. But if 
he become ill, or if, in the hour of distress, he must inscribe his 
name in the list of the Board of Charity, painful struggles commence. 
He is no longer his own master, and he is made to feel keenly his de- 
pendence. He is forbidden to send his children to our schools, or to 
frequent our churches, or to receive our visits. More than one has 
yielded with regret, and renouncéd with weeping the bread of life for 
the bread which was needed for his children. But often also they 
remain firm, and give up the alms, while reproached by the Board, and 
the Sisters of Charity who direct its proceedings, for the purpose of 
carrying out a disinterested conviction—heroism more difficult a 
hundred times than that of the soldier who stakes his life against an 
epaulette or a ribbon. 

On one side, again, on which we have viewed the workman, he has 
not peace, while he thirsts after it. His vices even deliver him over 
to us. Let us take the worst and most degraded—the drunkard, 
supposing him not yet to be quite brutalised by drink. If his wife 
weeps, he beats her ; if his children cry, he thrusts them to the door. 
But on the morrow he has no peace of conscience. And if you wisely 
select the best means for speaking to him of the gospel, you will find 
in this degraded man an element which you may move. He will listen 
to you, will tell you that you are right; that he is only a wretched be- 
ing; that he is ashamed of himself; still perhaps he will renew his fault 
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again on the morrow, to detest it afresh. Would you, however, do good 
to the workman without degrading him. Give to the mother of this 
poor family, not money ; money has a corrupting influence ; it ought 
to be reserved for the sick, the infirm, those visited of God. But give 
her work. Make her work for the poorest, whom she may clothe with 
the work of her hand; she will then learn the holy uniting bond of 
labour! Ah! it is easy to accuse the poor. To mistrust him is bitter 
and sad; and yet it is necessary if we would avoid becoming his ac- 
complices. But it is better than to abuse him on account of his de- 
gradation, to take him by the hand in order to aid him in getting out 
of it. You have saved him yet once more. His children go to your 
school. His wife works for your workshop. But the alms of the Poor- 
board brand him on the forehead as with a red-hot iron. The people 
are weary of Catholicism, and they do every thing in order to escape 
from it. Treat them as men. Shew them the truth, they will surely 
seek to come to it. Seize possession of them with intelligence, with 
heart, with sympathy. They are not to be gained by mere aid, but 
by love. The children of this world give, as the Gospel says, lessons of 
prudence and even of charity, to the children of light. In the associa- 
tions of all kinds formed after 1848, for giving gratuitous instruction to 
workmen, when they were all-powerful, the wish was to flatter them. 
Afterwards people wished to keep them occupied, because afraid of 
them. In almost all the large towns, professors, artists, engineers, — 
carry on their instructions with remarkable care. They are taught 
history, literature, science, the applied arts, everything in fact, except- 
ing the one thing needful. The intention is surely honourable, the 
zeal exemplary. Good is done to the artisans in their instruction; and 
in every case it is sincerely desired to be done. But is there any 
higher principle of harmony which prevails. Alas! no. Who are at 
fault? The professors cannot give that which they have not. Chris- 
tians alone could do it, but where are they? In France at least ; I do not 
say in Geneva? To whom are we to depute this noble mission? I 
search, and do not find. In carrying to these famished masses the 
knowledge for which they are desirous, who will hinder you from 
speaking to them of the gospel? Atheistic science, with its bounded 
horizon, has not captivated these artless minds, which in their rude 
logic feel the need of perceiving the Creator beyond every created 
thing. It is not Protestantism that we must carry to them, but 
Christianity : let them have the premises, and they will work out the 
conclusions. 

One of the plagues of the people is the literature called popular, 
—these penny journals which for some years past have become to the 
people a need as pressing as to the journalist who obtains from them 
his bread. The workman, the apprentice even, saves from his gains for 
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the purpose of devouring this indigestible and injurious nourishment. 
Impure tales, the refuse of the lowest houses, pass from the larger 
journals to those of a lower class, to poison the people at a cheap rate. 
Where are the popular Christian journals to contend against this ? 
There are only two which I have it in my power to name, LZ’ Almanack 
des Bons Conseils, at the price of three halfpence, of which two hundred 
and fifty thousand copies are circulated,—more in the country than in 
the town; and L’Amz de la Jeunesse, which, thanks to its moderate 
price and to the merits of its management, begins to circulate every- 
where. May God open the way to these two excellent journals, which 
have already rendered such valuable service, as also to the publications 
of the Tract Society! Buta journal for children, and an almanack 
for all France, with some other publications less known, and not less 
worthy of being so ;—here is all our Christian popular literature ! 
Shame, shame, a hundred times, upon us who call ourselves Chris- 
tians! And, moreover, all publications of this kind would prosper. 
Success is assured to them in proportion to the little that is devoted 
to them of soul and talent. Direct instruction reaches only a limited 
audience; but books, journals, tracts, address themselves to all; they 
are read everywhere—in the country as well as in the cities. L’Al- 
manack des Bons Conseils has prepared the way in the cottages. They 
can enter with it; it will bea passport. The authorities, if the pub- 
lications are respectable and moral, will not refuse the stamp, and our 
colporteurs are there to circulate them. 

Is this, then, all that we can do to relieve the miseries of the people, 
as God has relieved ours? No, surely ; the means of action upon the 
workmen are so numerous that with difficulty we can name them, 
much less describe them,—savings-banks, societies, of insurance for 
protection against accidents, for mutual aid, &c. All this is not new. 
We do not speak of it thus ; we only bring it tomind. But as regards 
these valuable means of action, which we are far from despising, we 
must not forget that the philanthropy which has invented them, and 
which is the sole motive inspiring them, is only a very extended self- 
interest. The workman who saves and who gives up drinking has 
always gained a great point ; but in becoming economical he runs 
the risk of becoming avaricious like the peasant. The savings-bank 
is egoism extended to the family. The society for mutual aid is still 
based on egoism: but enlarged by reciprocity. It is a clever calcu- 
lation ; it is not self-devotion, and if the people be capable of making 
it for causes that even are not so worthy, it is a great error not to 
ask it of them in others. 

Teach the workman to give; and you will teach him to save. 
Raise him in his own esteem by the collection, at which he will give 
you with good heart his pittance saved from the beer-shop, in which 
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case it is pure gain,—perhaps even from the ordinary expenses of the 
family, which is still more noble. Do not say to him that Catho- 
licism is a religion of money, and that on becoming a Protestant he 
must give nothing. Tell him that God loves the giver, and especially 
him who gives joyously, not from his superfluities only, but from 
necessaries, when one has no superfluities. He will not refuse you his 
humble offering. 

Let us teach the workman the true reciprocity, not only of aid, but 
of prayer, of affection, of devotion, of sacrifice. Let us enlarge by de- 
grees the circle which closes him in, the family first, then the city, 
afterwards the State, and finally the Church—this new family which 
we must teach him to love. 

One means of action remains—the most powerful of all—which we 
have therefore reserved to the last. It is apprenticeship. This ques- 
tion, immense in all points of view, would demand a paper to itself 
alone, and we cannot even touch the surface of it here. It is a study 
both for our Churches and for the State. All perceive that here is 
the knot of the great social problem for the regeneration of the work- 
ing-classes. Our Lutheran and German “ Reformed” brethren have 
been the first to face it with a resolution that does them honour. 
Attempts have been made, and have even prospered,—upon so feeble 
a scale, however, that one can see only stakes planted for the future. 
Schools are without doubt of vital importance. In taking possession 
of the child they have in their hand the future of a whole generation. 
But apprenticeship is the transition of the child to the man, of the 
present to the future. 

The apprentice is not yet a workman, but he is so in the germ. 
He prepares the material and fashions it. The material and moral 
education of the apprentice is, then, the necessary complement of that 
of the school. But to form a good apprentice there must be con- 
scientious and devoted patrons ; and in order to have such we must 
prepare them, ‘They will not be got without special training. The 
school is thus always the first basement to which we must return. 
For this so difficult work, there is not only needed money, intelligence, 
and zeal, but time—that indispensable element which nothing can 
replace ; for we have to do with three generations, one of children, one 
of youth, and one of patrons, and there is every necessity that even 
these last should have passed through our schools. 

It is a fact that nobody can contest, that democracy flows at full 
tide in France. Whether one fears it, or detests it, or honours it, or 
abuses it, the future belongs to it in France asin Europe. Its triumph, 
more or less distant, more or less contested, is a fact as clear as day ; 
it is impossible to deny it, any more than one’s existence. If you 
doubt this, look around you; recount its victories ; recount its defeats 
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even: for it never recoils but to advance further ; it never stumbles 
but to rise with new vigour. Dynasties are perishing and being de- 
stroyed, but the people are not perishing. They are rising again from 
their decay as in noble Italy, or from their tomb, as in Poland, to pro- 
test against force in the name of right. 

Politics must not be introduced here—a fact which I have not for- 
gotten! But if the future belongs to democracy, it is the duty of us 
Christians to prepare for this future upon that territory, which is ours, 
and which was that of our Divine Master,—the moral education of 
the people. Many others will speak to them of their rights, of 
which the gospel does not say one word ; let us speak to them of their 
duties : many others will tell them that they are strong; let us tell 
them that they are ignorant, subject to temptations, to error, and that, 
in order to rule, it is of less importance to be strong than to be moral. 
I have not certainly flattered the people, nor have I calumniated them ; 
as so many would-be popular writers, who, by force of their vaunting 
or abusing France, have excited in turn the laughter or alarm of for- 
eigners. I have wished only, in the presence of this imposing and 
élite assembly of Christians from all countries, to shew to our foreign 
brethren France in its true light. No! The French people is not, as 
many believe too easily, a ferocious wild beast, which can be muzzled 
for a time, but which ends always by breaking its chain and troubling 
the peace of the world. 

There are among our work-people many faults, many temptations, 
many miseries; but there are also what is too often wanting in 
our peasants, noble emotions, which repair all their faults, a heart and 
sympathy which makes one pardon all. I have said, I believe, 
enough of evil of my country to have the right to add in concluding, 
If France were Christian, it would be the first nation of the world. 

To the work, then, French Christians, who listen to me here! Let 
us attack this compact mass of vices, of sorrows, and of revolting 
pride. Let us assail it with the gospel first—the most powerful of 
all levers; afteywards with schools, apprenticeship, instruction, the 
journals,—by all means, and on all sides. And you, dear brethren, 
Swiss, English, American, German, in this holy Christian Alliance, 
now assembled here, aid your brethren of France to accomplish their 
work, so great, but so difficult. Aid them with your sympathies, 
with your experience, with your personal efforts. Pray for them, as 
they will pray for you. Lutherans, Episcopalians, Reformed Cal- 
vinists, Independents, let us search out that which unites us, and not 
that which separates us. At bottom, we have only one church—that 
of Jesus Christ ; one flag—the gospel; one country—heaven, for 
which we wait in expectation, 

In the presence of this immense work we feel our utter power- 
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lessness ; but His strength is made perfect in our weakness, and we 
can do all things through Christ, Who strengtheneth us. If the 
lettered, if the noble, if the rich, do not wish the gospel, let it be so. 
The common people will desire it. Is it not for them specially that it 
has been given? The Divine Book has lost nothing of its virtue 
during nineteen centuries. As soon as it addresses itself to their in- 
genuous souls in the language of the heart, which it alone knows 
how to speak, it finds a welcome. Our workshops, our public roads, 
can again re-echo those accents which astonished the world on the 
shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. There are yet among us tax-gatherers 
to smite themselves upon the breast, and Magdalenes to weep at the 
feet of Jesus. There is yet a Saviour to say to them, Thy sins are for- 
given thee. Son, daughter, go in peace. The harvest is plenteous, 
the labourers are few. But God will give us zeal in defect of numbers. 
Let us do our work as under His eye. Poor workmen as we are, 
let us carry each our stone to the building which is rising. Let us 
struggle with valour against the mounting tide of vices and miseries. 
Let us not be discouraged. Let us overcome evil with good. 

And if weariness comes over us at evening-tide, after our finished 
labours of the day, then it will be permitted to us to repeat with a 
great Christian, ““I want to go where I shall sin no more, and where 
I shall no more see others sinning,” 


M. Pastor Bouvinr, of Geneva, said :—I will examine the subject 
with which we are occupied from three points of view: the moral and 
religious condition of our population ;—the resources which judgment 
and experience have hitherto brought to bear on its improvement ;—and 
those resources which they may suggest for the future. French Swit- 
zerland escapes less than any other country from the influence of other 
nations ; nothing is foreign to it. It is composed of three different 
cantons, and each of these has its special characteristics. A certain 
balance of mind is the character common to all its inhabitants. We 
have not thousands of labourers in mines and factories, like many 
other countries; we have our poor certainly, but, thanks to God, we 
know not the wounds of pauperism, The Protestant spirit is common 
to our three cantons ;—and this makes them present a very different 
aspect from the Catholic cantons. 

A great transformation has been effected among us, in consequence 
of the all-penetrating influence of democracy. We mean, however, to 
have no politics except the gospel; the rest only interests us by its 
relation to that. Democracy may perhaps one day be Christianised. 
The weakening of tradition in relation to religion and the church has 
been one of its first effects ; attacks have been multiplied and brought 
to bear upon every point: Christian conservatism is represented as a 
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“sick man.” Religious freedom and toleration are other effects of 
democracy. 

A revolution so complex as ours necessarily involved radical innova- 
tions in our habits and manners. With the extension of business arose 
an immense industrial and social excitement ; the fever of ambition 
penetrated all classes ; amongst us this social activity was mingled with 
the alloy of immorality. Formerly when the family spirit still reigned 
in morals, public opinion was dreaded ; at the present day it is very 
little feared ; but on the other hand, the friends of good and of the 
gospel, have set their hands to the wheel to arrest the evil. The 
means that we have employed for this end are education, evangelisa- 
tion, philanthropy, mutual edification, and moral influence. Let Chris- 
tians not be weary, even if, in fact, their success does not correspond 
with their endeavours. Let us put more unity into these efforts—let us 
concentrate them more and more. Let us labour with the heart more 
than with the purse. Let us act directly, and not merely through the 
medium of our agents. Let us, above all, have more faith. Look what 
can be done by one man or one woman embued with faith. 

What, then, are the means that wisdom suggests to remedy the ills of 
society? I sum them all up in the action of the gospel. Here we 
have to follow Christ our Saviour with our understanding. The 
Church must be the friend of the people. Oh, let us labour to make 
Christianity better understood, especially on the spiritual side. Spiri- 
tuality is wanted in our doctrines. The people seize more readily than 
we believe that spiritual knowledge in the gospel which must not be 
separated from faith. Let us shew, too, how everything in this gospel 
points towards conscience. In the interpretation of the Word of God, 
let us avoid the worship of the letter, taking care to separate the 
letter from the spirit. Let us also make the extension of Christianity 
comprehensible by shewing its relationship to freedom. It is requisite 
to shew the intimate relations of religion with all noble earthly move- 
ments, Christianity teaches by word, but still more by example ; let 
us be always more and more deeply penetrated with a sense of our 
responsibility. Christianity has many champions in the field of the 
foreign missions: has it none among ourselves? Men ready to shew 
devotedness to the death are wanted. The awakening of souls, the 
regeneration of characters, are the things that God and man unite to 
ask us for. We are more exposed than any to spiritual failings ; let 
us keep our hearts with care. It is requisite that the light of the Holy 
Spirit should enlighten us, and the entire flock. Let us get the laity 
to interest themselves, more and more, in the interests of the kingdom 
of God, and in taking an active part in its advancement. Let no one 
remain unoccupied ; let each find an application for his special aptitude, 
and let all work emulously together, animated by a holy jealousy.. Let 
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us stimulate, moreover, popular entertainments ; ay, let us create pure 
and noble ones, which may truly do good to the mind and the heart. 
For all these results and these spiritual advances, there is a moment 
fixed by the Disposer of events; let us ask, let us entreat Him to hasten 
it, and that a new world may arise at His command. 


M. Pastor Joun Bost, of Dordogne, said :—The great wound of France 
is irreligion, unbelief. It has never known that gospel which can alone 
remedy the evils from which it suffers. France is absorbed in amuse- 
ment. We have, nevertheless, great hopes for it ; and our hopes rest on 
those few zealous disciples of the gospel who go from house to house 
propagating its truths around them. Among us there is really no Sab- 
bath : now where there is no Sabbath there is.no church; and if no 
church, no salvation! Luxury is penetrating everywhere in our terri- 
tories, even into the most sequestered parts of the country. Consider- 
ing these wounds, from which Protestants even are not exempt, what 
have we to do? one thing only : let us announce the gospel to all—to the 
poor as well as the rich. Let the agents of Christian truth be multi- 
plied amongst us ; let its witnesses be more and more active and faith- 
ful. When God gives us children, let us think more of giving them to 
Him, of consecrating them to His service. How many parents are at 
this day bewailing the children whom they consecrated to a service 
quite different from His! Let women also take a greater share in the 
diffusion of the gospel of our Saviour, and, above all, in promoting the 
morality of the labouring classes. What France requires has been well 
shown by Professor St Hilaire. 


The English speakers, who had been appointed to follow the French, 
had to adjourn to the Oratoire, in consequence of the unexpected length 
of the French proceedings. The Rev. Dr Gururin, of Edinburgh, then 
gave the following address :— 

He said :—I am very happy to hear from our venerable friend of 
world-wide fame, whom we all love, and respect, and esteem—Dr Merle 
D’Aubigné—and of whom I would say in the words of old, “O king, 
live for ever !”—that there are a number of Continental friends present. 
Because I have not left my home and charge, but in the hope that by 
bringing the subject of Ragged Schools, however briefly, before the 
people of Geneva, I might be the means of doing some good. I came 
here with the wish, and desire, and prayer, that on the Continent, among 
French, and Swiss, and Germans, I might be the means, however feeble 
the instrument, of kindling some such blessed fire as has carried light into 
many a dark home in my own country, and been blessed to the present 
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and I believe the eternal salvation of many a poor child. I had hopes 
too—perhaps the English would say I was wrong in calling it the 
English tongue—that I should speak the English language so much more 
intelligibly to foreigners than Englishmen themselves, (for I have heard 
of a German lady who came to Edinburgh, and on being asked by a 
friend of mine, ‘ Have you heard such and such a minister?” replied, 
“Oh, yes, but I understand Dr Guthrie better than any of them, be- 
cause he speaks English like a German.”) I say, I was hopeful that I 
should be able to express myself so plainly and intelligibly, that those 
who had some acquaintance with the English language might be able 
to understand me; so that when this hand shall be mouldering in the 
dust, the seed I might sow may be growing up in some localities on the 
Continent to the glory of God and the good of my fellow-creatures. 
It is all one to me whether people are French, German, or Swiss, 
English or Scotch, whether they are Episcopalians, or Presbyterians, 
or Independents. I trust I love mankind, and that I can say with 
the old Roman, “Nothing that belongs to humanity is foreign to 
me.” Thoroughly convinced am I, from what I have seen on the 
Continent, as well as from what I know of human nature, that where- 
ever there is wealth, there stalks alongside of it the dark shadow of 
poverty ; and wherever there is luxury, there is found its universal at- 
tendant, vice. Knowing human nature to be the same beneath these 
sunny skies as in our own wilder and stormier clime, I was satisfied that 
if in England and Scotland there is the materials for a Ragged School in 
eyery town containing a population of 6000 people, it is so here. In 
Geneva there is materials for many. In Paris, in Basle, in Fribourg, in 
Venice, anywhere and everywhere that I have been, I saw in the boys 
and girls that were in the streets abundant materials for those institu- 
tions, which I will now endeavour, having chiefly in view my Conti- 
nental friends, to set very plainly before you. I was making a speech 
on Ragged Schools last night in Colonel Tronchin’s,—anticipating to a 
certain extent the proceedings of this day. My beloved and esteemed 
friend, Professor La Harpe, interpreted. The interpretation was indeed 
better than the text ; and I thought a great deal more of my speech as 
it flowed out of the mouth of M. La Harpe, than as it came out of my 
own. He shed sunlight on the scenery. He said he had only one 
fault to find with me as a speaker, and that was, that I spoke too long 
sentences. To-day I intend to make my sentences very short, so that 
our Continental friends may be able, at least in some measure, to follow 
me. If there is a great deal of smoke about it, and they do not see 
much light, I hope they will feel the heat, and be warmed thereby. 

In addressing myself to these chiefly, for I have talked enough about 
Ragged Schools in England and Scotland, and will therefore ignore the 
English party for the time being, let me bring before you the materiel 
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of our Ragged Schools. I cannot pretend to speak French, far less can I 
speak Italian ; but I found in a hotel at Verona some three or four days 
ago an inscription on a box attached to its walls, which in one very short 
sentence described those for whom I have stood up in my own country 
as the advocate, and for whom I am proud in one sense to stand as the 
advocate here. The box bore this inscription—“ Zlymosina per la 
miserabile infanza.” The words “la miserabile infanna” present the 
whole story. One does like to see an infant happy. It is the most 
blessed sight on earth to see it smile, and hear its merry laughter. And 
the most painful of all sights to my eye, and to my heart, one that 
sometimes makes me wish I was out of this wretched world, is to walk 
the streets of Edinburgh, and see a poor skeleton child, with its sallow 
livid face, hunger in its eye, and beggary on its back, laying its sickly, 
weary head on the foul shoulders of a drunken mother. “ Jnfanua 
maiserabile” is the most painful of all sights. It is for those that are in 
“miserabile infanzia” that I appear before you. Before I came here I 
went to the superintendent of our schools, and asked him, just at ran- 
dom, to take out of his books some three or four cases that might illus- 
trate the general condition of these children for whom our schools are 
established. Let me now just run over one or two of these cases. I 
take them much as they come. Here is a picture, and a fair sample of 
the stock. 

“ William ; mother dead ; father at present in jail for steal- 
ing. The boy has been twice convicted for the same offence—twelve 
years old. At present he has no settled place of residence, but has 
been sleeping on stairs for the last two months during the night.” 

It is very easy to sleep on stairs in Venice, or in Milan ; but let our 
Continental friends know that, in our biting frost and stormy skies, it 
is another thing to have no pillow but a stone step, and no bed but the 
open air, for a child to lie like a houseless dog, cold and hunger the 
night long driving off blessed sleep, so that he cannot forget his misery 
in its sweet oblivion. “ He has been sleeping on stairs for the last two 
months during the night, and begging his food during the day. After 
having been in school two years, he left it twelve months ago, and 
entered the royal navy, and now bears a most excellent character.” 
Here is another case :—“ James and Abraham , aged respectively 
eleven and thirteen years ; father and mother both very drunken. The 
boys are both thieves. They have a sister, seventeen years of age, who 
is an abandoned woman ; she has been four times convicted of steal- 
ing. The father is at present in jail for stabbing the mother in one of 
their drunken brawls. The eldest boy received a stab in the back™ 
trying to defend his mother. At the time the children were admitted, 
there was no furniture in the house except two broken chairs, with 
some straw in a corner where they sleep.” I will give you but one 
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other case :—“ James and Mary ———., aged respectively nine and 
seven years ; father, a bee-hive maker, very drunken ; mother also very 
drunken ; at present in jail for assault. The children entirely neglected ; 
they subsist by begging and stealing. The elder boy, William, goes 
out on market-days, and steals straw from the farmers’ carts for the 
father to make bee-hives with. Their home is very wretched ; there is 
not a single article of furniture in the house. The only thing I saw 
was a tea-kettle and two or three cups. They sleep in a corner among 
the straw.” 

Now, without entering into other details, let me just give you a 
brief tabular view of the condition of the children whom we have 
taken to our arms, saved from the jailer, from the prison, from the 
gallows, and given back to society to become useful citizens and mem- 
bers of the State. Here is a description of the children in our school 
some two or three years ago, and I have no doubt at all that the 
description of it now would correspond with this. Listen to the 
description of the condition of the children whom our school receives, 
of whom we have about three hundred. “ Found homeless and unpro- 
vided with lodging,” that is, having no bed but a stair, or the arch of a 
bridge ; a barrow—some place where no human being would put his 
dog :— 


Found homeless and unprovided with lodging, é : 72 
Children who have both parents living, - ; ¢ 32 
With the father dead, . 5 A ‘ é A 140 
With the mother dead, . : : : : 89 
Deserted by parents, : - : : : 43 
With one or both parents transpor ee j : : : 9 
Fatherless, with drunken mothers, é ‘ A é 77 
Motherless, with drunken fathers, , : : ¢ 66 
With both parents worthless, 84 
Who haye been beggars, : : ; : 271 
Who have been in the Police- nicer 75 
Who have been in prison, é mo: : 4 : 20 
Known as children of thieves, . : : : 76 
Believed to be so, including the praceune : ; ‘ 148 


A table that, to which you may apply the words of the prophet, “ Writ- 
ten inside and out with lamentation, and mourning, and woe.” I say, 
if there is a man with a heart within his bosom, to say nothing of 
woman, with a woman’s heart in hers, apart altogether from Chris- 
tianity, apart altogether from the hopes and prospects of another world, 
T am sure he must feel that those who endeavour to save these children 
from the misery, and ruin, and crime of their condition, are engaged in 
a work worthy of success. 

What was the old way of dealing with these children—with such chil- 


dren as were the germs of our criminals? Of the three hundred we have 
E 
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in our school, but for it, in some years, two hundred and fifty of them 
at least would have been in prison. Take the case of the boy whose 
father is a bee-hive maker. That child was in the old time neglected. 
His father sent him out to the market to steal straw to make hives with, 
and if he did not bring a sufficient quantity of straw home, the father 
would beat him within an inch of death. If he brought a sufficient 
quantity of straw the father made hives, and got money, and went to 
the dramshop, and made himself a brute; and beat his boy when he 
was a brute. Whether the father was sober or drunk the boy’s life was 
one of wretchedness and misery. Well, what was the old way of dealing 
with this boy? They allowed the evil to go on. Ladies and gentle- 
men—ladies in silks and gentlemen in good broadcloth—some with 
Bibles and others with prayer-books in their hands, went to church and 
prayer-meetings ; held Bible and Missionary meetings, and left that 
poor wretch there in the gutter, crying, “Save me—I perish!” There 
was no such answer to his appeal as our Lord gave to Simon’s, when he 
was sinking in the Sea of Galilee. They passed on, I had almost said 
“passed by on the other side,” saying, “'They’re a pest, these children ! 
an intolerable nuisance!” and so they went to prayer, or preaching,— 
calling that religion! Why, I call it religion to stop on my way to 
church or prayer-meeting, and pluck that perishing one from ruin. 
That is what God calls religion. “Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction.” But they left the boy. Well, then, let us trace his 
history. 

He is stealing straw one day in the Grassmarket when a policeman 
who has suspected him before, and had his eye on him, catches him 
with the stolen article in his possession ; and the boy, whom the man 
holds by the collar, is dragged away to the Police-office. He is placed 
before a magistrate, and the process of law goes on, till at last the day 
comes when he is tried by the judges. Here are three great, learned, 
comfortable-looking men who never knew what it was to be hungry all 
their days, sitting with black or red gowns on their backs, and horse hair 
on their heads—and more sometimes on the outside than there is within. 
There they sit in solemn judgment upon this unhappy urchin. He stares 
round him like a fox or wild cat on all this imposing array. He has 
heard of the judges ; and he is now in their clutches. Up stands an 
official, and in her Majesty’s much-abused name he charges that poor boy 
with being a thief—guilty of this and of that. Now I call that a mockery 
of justice. The criminal is not there. Take the boy from the bar; and put 
others there. I say of that court, as was once said by a servant in answer 
to a person who applied at the door of a Justice and asked, “ Is the Jus- 
tice in?” “No,” said the flunkey, “but the Law is.” It is all law ; there 
is no justice in the matter. I say, then, that the criminal is not at the 
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bar. Sir Culling Eardley, there is no crime without guilt. That is 
true. The crime is here, but not the criminal. That child is not 
the guilty party. Would not you, Sir, have been as great a criminal, 
or IJ, if the only lesson I got from my father was to steal; the only 
lesson I got from my mother was to lie; the only use of God’s 
name which we were taught to make, a profane use of it? There is 
no lady or gentleman in this assembly, but would have been as bad had 
they been put in the same trying and demoralising circumstances. No, 
not one. Now we have a happy way of giving a verdict in Scotland 
which they have not in England, that would suit such a case as this. In 
England they have only one of two verdicts—either “Guilty” or “Not 
guilty.” In Scotland we have something more. We have “ Guilty” or 
“Not guilty,” but we have a variation of “ Not guilty ;” we have “Not 
proven.” I, as a juryman, may be well convinced that a man is guilty, 
but the charge is not proved, therefore, I bring in my verdict “ Not 
proven.” Now here is the boy at the bar. Very well. Evidence is given 
to shew that his own father compelled him to steal; that from early 
infancy he was trained to crime. What is my verdict? The theft is proved ; 
but my verdict is, to use our Scotch term, “ Proven, but not guilty.” Who 
is the guilty party? Besides the parents, I say the guilty party—to 
begin with the ministers of the gospel—is the clergy—“ Judgment must 
begin at the house of God.” My brethren and myself have not done our 
duty. I was guilty with others, in so far as I spent years in that town 
of Edinburgh before I lifted up my voice on behalf of these wretched 
children. And the judges on the bench are guilty, in so, far as they did 
not go to her Majesty's Government and say, “We cannot sit on this 
bench and do injustice as we have been doing.” And the ladies and 
gentlemen that went to church and chapel, and never cared for that 
wretched child, are the guilty parties. And perhaps when God is on 
the seat of judgment at the last great day, when such a boy is put to 
His bar, He may bid angels take him hence, and place others there to 
answer for the crimes he has done. “Where no law is, there is no 
transgression.” That child had no law. He had no knowledge; he 
had received no instruction, he had attended no school; he had been led 
to no church. If he sinned, surely to his case at least, you may apply 
the words “more sinned against than sinning.” 

Well, these children furnished their tenants to our prisons-—the raw 
material of our beggars. When we began our Ragged Schools in 
Edinburgh we had many hundreds of boys and girls daily plying their 
trade as juvenile beggars. I was in Venice the other day, where some 
of my friends were dreadfully annoyed with the mosquitoes, But the 
mosquitoes of Venice were nothing compared to the beggar boys of 
Edinburgh. before we began our labours. They rose in a cloud from 
the lower parts of the town every morning, and swarmed over all the 
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streets. We have not a juvenile beggar, or, I may say, a beggar of 
any kind or age, in Edinburgh now. Since our Schools were fully 
established we have cleared off the whole fraternity. We have neither 
mendicant friar nor begging child. The first we owe to the Reforma- 
tion, and as to the second, this happy state of things we owe—not to 
police or magistrates, the terror or power of the law—but entirely to 
the Ragged Schools. That is the result. 

Begging is next door to thieving. We had many juvenile thieves in 
Edinburgh; and, in regard to these, what has been the result of our 
Ragged Schools? “The tree is known by his fruit.” These schools 
were once an experiment; they are now a success. It is fourteen 
years now since they were established ; and the tree has had time 
to be tried—the plan to be tested. When we began these Schools 
in Edinburgh, of all the criminals in the prisons, five out of every 
hundred were children under fourteen years of age. Did you ever 
visit a prison? Walk along its silent corridors ; stop at a cell door ; 
put your eye to the eyelet by which you can see the lonely tenant 
within, though he cannot see you; and there, within four cold, bare, 
stone walls, see a little girl or boy pining away in weary solitude! That 
child should have been smiling ; singing ; playing on the green ; seated on 
the form at the busy school, or by a mother’s bright fireside. Of all 
painful sights I think that is one of the worst. I remember the first I 
saw. He was a golden-haired boy, with a fair face and delicate form. The 
flower was pale and withering ; and he sat there so sad and lonely that 
it melted my heart to look on him. We pass rapidly from one passion 
to another ; so my sorrow suddenly changed to indignation ; and, turn- 
ing round to the warder, I said, “ Who on earth put that child there ?” 
He said it was the sheriff. ‘“ Well,’ I said, “if I had hold of the 
sheriff, I would put om there.” Such abuse of law fills one with 
deep indignation. Remember now that when we began our Ragged 
Schools, out of every hundred felons in Edinburgh jail, there were 
five under fourteen years of age. But see how as one thing flows in 
the other flows out! See how the prison empties as our school fills 
Our highly-esteemed and honourable friend, Mr Noel, prayed this morn- 
ing that our vices might diminish and our virtues might increase; or 
used words corresponding to that. Mark now, how as the Ragged School 
increases, the prison inhabitants diminish! When we first began our 
School, there were, out of every hundred prisoners, five under four- 
teen years of age. After our Ragged School had been one year in 
operation, the number under fourteen years of age sunk to four ; two years 
in operation, the number came down to three ; three years in operation, 
the number fell to two; four years in operation, there was, out of 
every hundred prisoners, only one person under fourteen years of age ; 
five years in operation, there was not one. There was but one-half per 
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cent.—half a boy, or girl—a thing you never saw. The child was 
not divided ; not at all. It is a per-centage by which you are to 
understand that, out of every two hundred criminals there was only 
one child under fourteen years of age. There is the ground we stand 
on ; and I say there never was under the blessed sun a scheme invented 
or wrought out, crowned by God’s blessing with more triumphant 
success—never one. 

Now I am afraid my time is up. I will not transgress, though I 
could talk on this subject till yon sun set behind the Jura Mountains. 
Let me only say that the results are in every respect satisfactory. We 
send out of our school some forty or fifty children every year. But 
what becomes of them? It is all, you say, very well within your school ; 
they are well fed ; well drilled ; well educated ; well taught ; but the 
results? Now, I have to sum up these in a single sentence. I can 
speak of results; for we have followed the children after they went 
out from us. We did not launch them on the treacherous sea, care- 
less whether they sank or swam. We keep up correspondence with 
them. We watch over them, and, considering the materials they are 
made of, considering how long they were trained in vice and crime, 
considering the disadvantages under which they labour as fatherless, 
motherless orphans, outcasts, I am here to say, what is the most extra- 
ordinary thing of all, that about as large a proportion of them have 
turned out to be sober, decent, honest, valuable members of society, 
as of the children of the peasantry, the farmer, the merchant, I might 
say the clergy. A very remarkable result ! 

Before closing, let me just advert to a wrong impression which may 
be lodged in the minds of some of you, and which I wish to remove. 
You who read the newspapers may have seen a good deal of discussion 
in the Zimes, in Parliament, and elsewhere, about Ragged Schools ; 
and you may have learned that her Majesty’s Royal Commission has pro- 
nounced an unfavourable judgment on Ragged Schools. But the Royal 
Commission that pronounced this judgment on Ragged Schools, has not 
pronounced an unfavourable judgment on the schools of which I am an 
advocate. You do not perhaps know that Ragged Schools in England 
have altogether a different meaning, from what they have in Scotland ; 
and in speaking of them, I use the term in the Scotch sense of the word. 
A Ragged School in England, means a school where a number of chil- 
dren are collected, swept from the streets, and gathered in, perhaps only 
of an evening, to receive some secular and religious instruction. My 
friend Mr Black, Member of Parliament for Edinburgh, said to me, that 
the Ragged Schools in London appeared to be very much like Sabbath 
schools—Sabbath schools if I may say so, on a week-day. Now the 
Royal Commission, at the head of which was the Duke of Newcastle, has 
pronounced, I think, too unfavourable an opinion of these schools. I 
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believe these schools have done a great deal of good. I believe injustice 
has been done by the members of that Commission, in the judgment 
they have pronounced on these schools. I know it to be so, and for 
myself I am one to say, “If I cannot get all the good, all I wish, I will 
take what I can get, and be thankful for it.” But then those who have 
pronounced that unfavourable judgment on Ragged Schools, have not 
confounded our schools with them. If any of you have opportunity to 
look into their report, or to read the discussions connected with it, you 
will see that the Ragged Schools which that report condemns, rather 
than commends, is not the class of schools that I am here to advocate. 
Wherein lies the difference? Why the difference is this; that in our 
schools the children not only receive religious instruction, but a good secu- 
lar and also an industrial education ; they are fed; they are watched over ; 
they are trained to industrial employments ; and I and others put our- 
selves in loco parentis to these truest of orphans. There is the difference ! 
For example, instead of sweeping the refuse of the city in for a few 
hours of an evening, and thinking that two hours of good schooling of 
an evening is to undo the twelve hours’ bad education of the day, our 
children come to school at half-past seven in the morning. They 
have prayers, and after prayers, porridge! Excellent conjunction ! 
If any of. you Continental people do not understand what porridge 
means, I invite you to come to Scotland, and you will find it the best 
food a working man can eat. It would delight your heart when a child 
has gone through six weeks of the porridge, to see how the hungry face 
is rounded ; how symmetrical the form becomes ; how the roses begin 
to bloom on the cheeks, and the light to kindle in the eye; and how 
happy the child is. At half-past seven, prayers; after that, porridge ; 
then useful instruction; then some hours at play. Then industrial 
labour ; some making shoes, some making jackets, some making caps. 
The boys all make their own clothes and mend their own shoes. Fit 
for anything these fellows! Best of emigrants, if the country knew 
it! And as for the girls, they are instructed to good purpose. They 
make their own clothes; they darn their own stockings ; they wash 
their own linen ; they cook their own food ; turn by turn they clean,— 
as we say in Scotland “7edd up”—the house. The truth is, if an honest 
working man wanted a wife, and attached more importance to cook- 
ing than to crinoline ; I say if he wanted a really useful wife that 
would make his fireside clean, and his dinner good, and his house 
bright, and his home happy, I recommend him to come and take a 
ragged school girl Very well! They get dinner; after dinner so 
many hours’ secular instruction, religious instruction, industrial instruc- 
tion. Then the whole is closed with porridge again, and prayer ; 
then they are dismissed to their homes. Those of them that go home 
and don’t sleep in our dormitories, find the street nothing buta passage 
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to their house, and their house to be nothing but a dormitory. We 
preserve wherever possible the domestic relations; but it is in our 
blessing arms that we embrace these children. They are to us as chil- 
dren. 

These are our schools, and I wish all the Ragged Schools of England 
to be like these. There are some such in England—in Manchester, 
Liverpool, London, and elsewhere ; but they are not a tithe of the num- 
ber they should be. Now the Royal Commission—which, as I have said, 
has done some measure of injustice to the common Ragged Schools of 
England—has pronounced a high eulogium, the highest eulogium, upon 
feeding, Industrial Ragged Schools—such schools as-we have in Scot- 
land. They pronounce the feeding, Industrial Ragged Schools to be 
the best cure for crime. They have fully and frankly acknowledged 
that the results we have wrought out have been most marvellous ; 
and so convinced are they that these institutions offer the best cure for 
crime, and many of the other evils of society, that they recommend the 
Government to take them under their own charge, and to extend them 
in and over England. At the same time they wisely recommend, that 
the Government, while doing its utmost to support these schools, 
should—for the sake of the Christian element, leave them to the manage- 
ment of local parties. Let me say, in bringing these remarks to a close, 
you have tried many other means of curing the evils of society, and 
failed. J approve of other schemes for improving the condition of the 
lower and lowest classes. I go into them most heartily. But I approve 
especially of Ragged Schools as a cure for some of our worst evils. They 
go to the root of them. God blessing us, we have done a great work— 
and I call upon this audience to “go and do likewise.” For that purpose 
I have come here, and if I could prevail on one person in this assembly 
—and my chief hope is in the ladies, they are the working-power—the 
fire that glows in woman’s heart generating the steam which turns the 
whole machinery—I say if I could prevail on one lady in Switzerland, 
or in France, on one man or minister here, to set up a Ragged School in 
their parish or district, hamlet, or city, | would consider myself amply 
repaid for all the trouble I have had in coming. I can lay my head 
on my pillow, and bless God for what I have been enabled to do 
on behalf of Ragged Schools. It is the part in my public life that 
has afforded me most comfort and satisfaction. And I bless God that 
He has employed this tongue, and these hands in a cause so great and 


good. 


The Hon. and Rev. Baprist Noxx said :—What Dr Guthrie has said 
respecting destitute children is equally true concerning every uncon- 
verted labourer or artisan, his wife or children, and of all who are going 
down. to destruction, without an effort made by Christians to arrest 
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their course. You see that. It is therefore a much larger amount of 
guilt if that statement is true. You, or I, or any one who does not try 
to save a poor dying boy from destruction, with wicked parents and a 
miserable training, and misery in his heart, and misery in his prospects, 
we must be guilty before Him who said, “Go ye and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” And if we see myriads of our labourers living 
without an interest in the Saviour, and are content with going to our 
churches, and chapels, and prayer meetings, passing by them unheeded, 
I am afraid before God our guilt is very great. If they are without 
the fear of God, without a hope of heaven founded on good reason, and 
we leave them so, God knows what an amount of guilt we have to 
answer for. I speak not only of Englishmen, but of the French and 
Swiss, not because there are not great differences—such as have been 
presented to us in that most remarkable and excellent paper read by 
M. Rosseuw St Hilaire—but because, after all, the working man is the 
same everywhere. He is a man, he has a soul to be saved, he has a 
heart to love and to be loved, and he can be raised and made happy for 
time and eternity. They are not beyond hope, if Christians will only 
do their duty. It is the miserable superstition which has kept all from 
working for them, except ministers of religion, that has done so much 
mischief, and is doing so much still, and that passes them by. I dare- 
say it is true in Geneva, as it is certainly in London, they will not come 
to your churches and chapels. Poverty does not like to sit side by side 
with wealth and luxury and greatness, and they will not come. And 
perhaps they do not think it meant for them. But if you cannot get 
them to your churches, you can get them elsewhere. A soul is not to 
be lost for the sake of etiquette. Because they will not come to places 
consecrated to the service of God, are they to be left without that good 
news which Jesus preached on the mountain side, or in a boat on the 
lake? Are they to be left because they will not hear the gospel in 
consecrated walls? In our country we have begun to preach largely in 
those places to which they will come, because the working man is not 
thereby compromised. A man that has been without habits of religion 
dreads to make a profession which brings upon him ridicule. If he 
comes to our churches, he thinks he shall be laughed at by his com- 
panions. But he can go to the hall, where he can be left without being 
molested and laughed at by his neighbours, even without any earnestness 
or any wish to be saved. And there are places even better than halls, 
because halls are generally splendid, and persons well dressed will come. 
But go to the theatres and low places which these people generally 
haunt. Let the boards of those theatres which have resounded with 
obscene language be filled with ministers preaching the words of salva- 
tion, and they will come in crowds. I have seen them in numbers come 
without coats on their backs—crowd unwashed into these places and 
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listen with as much seriousness as in the house of God. We must go 
to them if they will not come to us. They have souls to be saved, and 
we must reach them, if we can reach them. Can we ever fulfil our 
Master’s order, Go and preach the good news to every creature, if 
we confine it to consecrated walls? it is impossible—we shall never do 
it. We have not done it for eighteen hundred years, and we never 
shall do it until we begin to feel the urgency of the message, and 
the responsibility upon us to address them. Besides theatres, there is a 
still better way to address these working classes who are now separated 
from the means of grace altogether, and have great prejudices against 
the ministers of religion ; it is much better to seek them in the open 
air. I have been lately preaching to them in crowds in the open air 
for about three weeks together, with a companion, a member of the 
Church of England. We found the working people crowding in large 
numbers, as many as two thousand standing under a tree to hear the 
Word of God preached. They will do this in London and elsewhere all 
the more readily, because they can come in their working clothes; and 
they can come for five or ten minutes, if they like, without being re- 
marked. They can make remarks if they please. They like to feel 
that the person addressing them is free from all molestation by the 
law, and that they cannot be charged with brawling if they take excep- 
tion to what he says. They like freedom; and when that freedom is 
granted, they rarely abuse it, as I can testify from having often 
preached to them in the open air. J was preaching in London the 
other day, and telling the people to turn to God, when a drunken man 
came up, and said, “Did you ever see Him?” I said, “No, I cannot 
see Him; but I am not a brute; I can feel Him, if I cannot see Him.” 
Then the man made some other objection, and the people began to say, 
“Hush!” Then he said, “Now, I suppose you will lock me up?” 
“No,” [ said; “I do not want to lock you up; I want to let you out 
of prison.” Then there laid hold of him four of the bystanders, who 
took him by the collar, led him to the outer circle of the place, and 
would not let him go. As soon as the service was over, they said, “ You 
must come to our prayer-meeting.” “I do not want a prayer-meeting, 
or anything of the sort,’ he answered. “But you must come.” They 
would not let him go, and they drew him to the prayer-meeting. They 
said, “ You want to be saved ; we will pray for you,” and added, “We 
will pray for this man that he may be saved,” and they told me, before 
I left London, that the man was very much improved. That was all 
owing to his coming to our open-air meeting. He would not come 
into a chapel or a church, but he would attend an open-air meeting, 
even. though it was to make these impertinent remarks. These are 
the places which Jesus used, which you and I must use ; and we must 
not allow etiquette to prevent us. We must carry the gospel of Jesus 
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Christ to every soul we can; and we must remember the command 
which rests upon our conscience : “Go into all the world, and preach 
the good news to every creature,’—every man, every woman, every 
child. When the Lord Jesus Christ said—“Go and preach the gospel 
to every creature,’ He said it with respect to millions. And those 
millions in our time would be a thousand millions. Whoever ima- 
gined that ministers could do it? It is impossible. It is this that 
has paralysed the whole exertions of the Christian Church. The 
supposition that it must be ministers alone. God has appointed 
ministers, and those ministers, if they will do their duty, will always 
be blessed. The danger is that they will be too much honoured if 
they do their duty. If they love they will be loved. If they preach 
Christ well, they will become necessities to those to whom they preach. 
There is no fear about that, and the poor will come to fill our chapels 
to overflowing. It is all too little. Now, who are those who should 
preach to these men? My opinion is, that those who are to preach 
the gospel to these neglected masses must, to a great extent, be lay- 
men ; not only because laymen have more numbers, but because laymen 
are unofficial. I find these poor working men imagine, as we minis- 
ters are paid for our work, that we are doing official duty without 
heart, and without interest, and without belief. Therefore, they will 
not listen to us so readily. But if a layman will go and preach to 
the poor people, there is no such prejudice to meet. You have a 
starting-point exceedingly advantageous from the beginning, If a 
man is a gentleman, they will listen to him. Love can make love. If 
you love the poor, the poor will soon listen to you, and love you, if you 
are a gentleman, but if you are a poor man, they will listen ten times 
more readily. I think poor men must preach to poor men. Like 
must preach to like. I think women must speak to women, and boys 
to boys, and all Christians must begin to speak to those with whom 
they are most associated. Therefore you should encourage poor men 
to preach the gospel to those who are like themselves, and they will 
listen to them. If a man is converted, if a man now is changed, if, as 
many a working man has told me, “ My misery is turned into joy ; my 
home is a loved home now; my wife is a happy woman now ; my 
children are smiling and joyful now. It is Jesus that has done it all; 
the burden has gone from my soul; the fear is gone from the future. 
T am a happy man,” let him tell that to his neighbours, and they will 
melt over it, will weep over it, as I have seen them do. §So you see 
there are many who can preach to those lower classes, if you will only 
set them to work. They will do more than that. Many cannot preach 
because they have not the nerve to speak to their fellow-men. But they 
can do something. 
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Dr G. H. Davis, Secretary of the London Religious Tract Society, 
said,—The subject of the present Conference is “The means suggested 
by wisdom and experience for applying the only effectual remedy for the 
evils resulting from the absence of religious life, and from the state of 
immorality in which a large proportion of our populations are found.” 
No treatment of this subject would be complete without reference to 
the agency of the press. 

The Lord himself has taught us that for the edification of the Church 
itself the written Word must accompany or follow the word spoken. 
The apostles were mighty preachers to their own generation ; but, as 
the permanent teachers of the Church, they are mighty only through 
their writings. Without the biographical, doctrinal, and practical 
tracts, which together make up the New Testament, the true knowledge 
of Christ’s life and religion must have degenerated into fable and super- 
stition. But the inspired sermon was accompanied by the inspired 
tract, and thus the life of the spiritual Church has been preserved and 
propagated to this day. The possession of the inspired Book, which 
all may read, has not done away with the necessity of the Sabbath 
sermon ; and, on the other hand, ministers still find that, if impressions 
are to be lasting, and their hearers are to grow in knowledge and grace, 
the book must still be added to the public discourse; and hence the 
religious library has hecome an essential part of the machinery of the 
Sunday-school and the congregation 

If the book be thus valuable within the church, the tract becomes 
indispensable without its sacred enclosure. Multitudes can be reached 
only by this agency. They will neither enter the church, nor listen to 
the street preacher, nor admit the city missionary to their abode; but 
they may, and often do, in secret, read the tract, which they appear 
before others to despise. 

It is not, however, upon the distribution that it is proposed to treat 
in this paper, but upon the production, as to which three remarks are 
presented for consideration :—1. Tracts for general distribution must be 
Catholic in doctrine, 2. ¢, they should state the fundamental truths of 
the gospel, free from the peculiarities of individual writers, or the dis- 
tinctive principles of ecclesiastical organisations. Their design is. to 
save the soul, rather than to win adherents to an opinion, or members 
to a community. Hence their great topic must be salvation by Christ, 
including justification by faith in His blood, sanctification by His Word 
and Spirit, and the-assurance of hope, as resulting from a faith ap- 
proved by holiness. It is submitted that tracts for general distribution 
amongst the people at large ought to resemble the Scriptures themselves 
and, as far as possible, combine and intermingle the doctrines with their 
practical results, which together make up the revealed plan of eternal 
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life. In contending for the catholicity of tracts, it is not designed to 
repudiate controversial tracts on the great principles of the gospel; for 
where error prevails, whether on the side of Romanism or Rationalism, 
it is not sufficient simply to state the truth, because men are not accus- 
tomed to draw legitimate conclusions for themselves. The statement of 
the truth must be accompanied by the refutation of the error ; and in 
this sense controversial tracts are at times, and in some places, a neces- 
sity. But such tracts should be confined to subjects of fundamental 
importance ; and should be conspicuous for their clear enunciation of 
catholic truth. 

The second remark is, that tracts must be native; that is, their 
language, style, and illustrations must be such as are familiar to the 
people amongst whom they are to circulate. Truths may be learned in 
foreign languages by those who can translate them; but, if those 
truths are to be made attractive to a people, they must not be pre- 
sented in the foreign garb of a mere translation, but in the guise of ver- 
nacular idioms, national customs, and accustomed modes of thoughts. 
The catholic truth is, indeed, one and the same, but the French, the 
Italian, the Russian, the German, the English, have all their own 
national characteristics, and that one and the same truth must be pre- 
sented to each nation in its own national dress. Hence the Religious 
Tract Society does not seek to have its own English tracts and books 
translated into other tongues. It urges upon every country to produce 
its own, and it does not willingly assist any translation of its own works, 
unless competent native judges have declared it to be adapted to their 
countrymen, Many English friends, having found particular English 
tracts profitable to themselves, have urged their translation into Conti- 
nental languages, and provided the means for their publication; and 
hence there are multitudes of religious tracts, especially in Italian, 
which, according to general testimony, are but little fitted for the 
people. It is essential, therefore, that in this respect zeal should be 
tempered with discretion, and that mere translation should, in general 
now give place to native productions. 

The third remark necessarily follows from the two previous. If 
tracts are to convey a full, but very brief statement of catholic truth, 
and if they are to be skilfully adapted to a people, then the ablest 
divines of the country ought to set themselves to their composition. A 
thoroughly good tract must be the product of study and toil. 

An eminent author or preacher may not be able to produce more 
than two or three good tracts in his life, because his time may be 
absorbed by sermons, or volumes of deeper search. Yet those smaller 
tracts may live and spread, and be powerful instruments in the hands 
of the Holy Spirit in extending the new creation, when the whole effect 
of the sermons will have passed away with the dead, and the elaborate 
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volume may be a receptacle for dust and moths in the libraries of the 
curious. Evident as this is, few writers of celebrity care to condescend 
to prepare tracts. 

One word in conclusion. The subject has been “Tracts for General 
Distribution,” but it is necessary in the present day to comprise under 
the term other publications than those to which it has been conven- 
tionally appropriated. The form which tracts must increasingly take 
will be that of illustrated periodicals. The advantage of the periodical 
is obvious. It is more novel, more varied, more attractive to different 
classes at once, and more likely to find its way amongst the prejudiced. 
The penny monthly or the penny weekly is becoming a mighty moving- 
power in the earth. The Religious Tract Society publishes no less than 
five penny periodicals—four of them being properly religious and one 
of them, designed especially to compete with the worldly periodical 
press, being secular in its matter but religious in its spirit. 


Mr Baines, M.P. for Leeds, being called upon by the Chairman, ex- 
pressed the pleasure which it gave him to attend this meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Geneva. He felt that the cultivation of the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood was at once a duty and a happiness, and, in 
common with his fellow-countrymen, he rejoiced to find himself in the city 
of Geneva, to which, both in former ages and in the present, the world 
was under such deep obligation for its services to religion, letters, and 
science. They had that morning had the advantage of hearing charac- 
teristic addresses,—from Professor St Hilaire, a philosophical analysis of 
the social and moral condition of the working classes, and from the 
practical English and Scotch, the practical remedies for the evils of that 
condition. Dr Guthrie had presented the benefits of ragged schools, 
Mr Noel of out-of-door preaching, and Dr Davis of religious tracts. 
He would just refer to two other instrumentalities which had been 
found very useful in England. The first was that of the domestic 
visitation of the poor by pious men employed by city and town mis- 
sionary societies, by Scripture readers, and others. He himself was 
persuaded that this was a most valuable instrumentality, and that by 
means of it they might reach great numbers of the poorest classes, 
whom they would never be able to reach by any other means. The 
other agency to which he would draw attention was that of benevolent 
ladies, who had been found to possess an extraordinary moral influence 
over the lowest and coarsest class of labouring men, namely, those em- 
ployed in the construction of railways and other works requiring great 
manual strength. He referred to the well-known instances of Miss 
Marsh, as exhibited in her publications, “ English Hearts and English 
Hands,” and “ Light for the Line,’—of Mrs Wightman, of Shrewsbury, 
the author of “ Haste to the Rescue,” and “ Annals of the Rescued,’— 
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of Mrs Bayley, as detailed in her book, “ Ragged Homes and How to 
Mend Them,”—and of Mrs Ranyard, the author of “The Missing Link ;” 
—describing the admirable institution of Bible Women, by which the 
poor were canvassed from house to house, not merely to induce them 
to subscribe for the purchase of Bibles, but also to influence them in 
favour of temperance, cleanliness, and better management of their 
houses, It had been proved that refined and highly-educated ladies, 
animated by Christian zeal, produced an effect on vulgar and depraved 
men, by getting, as it were, within their mind, and appealing to their 
better natures, beyond anything that could have been hoped for. He 
had the greater pleasure in mentioning this subject, as he understood 
that a very interesting work of a similar nature had been carried on by 
an English lady at Vevay, (Miss Burton,) in supplying the Italian 
labourers employed in making the Swiss railways with Bibles. He was 
merely able to mention these agencies for the improvement of the 
moral condition of the multitude, without dwelling upon them further ; 
but he confidently recommended them as worthy of imitation in all 
countries, 


Foreign Missions, 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


Tunspay, September 3d, 1861. 

M. Curist Sarasin, State Councillor and Director of the Missionary 
Institution, at Basel, read a paper, the first part of which was occupied 
with a rapid survey of the mission field in different parts of the earth. 
He noticed the increased facilities, in the extension of travel and in 
the breaking down of intolerance as in Turkey, for the spreading 
abroad of the knowledge of the gospel. He then adverted, as follows, 
to the evidences of the rapid growth in the churches of a missionary 
spirit, and to the signs of progress in the missionary field :— 

The openings and facilities throughout the world for introducing 
the gospel, are met by the spirit and disposition of the evangelical 
churches. In proof of which we notice. 

First, Missionary societies multiply each year. There are now four- 
teen in Great Britain, sixteen in America, eight in Germany. Every 
year, new missionary associations, either independent or auxiliaries of 
others, spring up. We will only mention in evidence of this, the Dutch 
Reformed Society, detaching itself subsequently, in good feeling, from 
the American Board; the numerous Wesleyan missionary societies 
which all labour independently of each other; and the remarkable 
University Missionary Society of England. 

Secondly, The Missionary interest of the evangelical countries goes on 
yearly increasing. In Wiirtemberg alone which does not reckon 
much above a million Protestants, fifty or sixty missionary festivals 
are held yearly. In Bavaria, out of eight hundred and sixty evan- 
gelical churches, hardly fifty are to be found that do not collect 
regular contributions in support of missions. Everywhere the number 
of pastors who do not hold missionary meetings, and of parishes that 
contribute nothing towards missions, becomes less year by year. 

Thirdly, Missionary literature extends and improves in character. 
Every year some new missionary paper springs up, and the works on 
missions which appear annually in evangelical countries might be 
counted by hundreds. In truth, missionary works, although dating 
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from yesterday, are already most numerous ;—and among them many 
rival the best productions of modern literature. 

Fourthly, The constantly-increasing receipts of almost every missionary 
society furnish an additional, and not the least eloquent, proof of the 
increase of the missionary interest. The aggregate reaches to a pro- 
digious sum ; and as the gift of each subscriber is small, we have in 
that sum a signal proof of the immense number of friends that the 
missionary work has secured in the course of the last few years. The 
receipts of eight great missionary societies have risen from ten to 
twelve millions since 1855. 

Fifthly, That interest is shewn by the ever-increasing number 
of young men offering themselves as missionaries. The Church 
Society of London, which ten years ago possessed an average of only 
twenty-five pupils, now reckons forty-five, twenty of whom are from 
the Universities. The Barmen Society (Prussia) has enlarged its 
seminary which had become insufficient. The Society of Missions of 
Basel which numbered nine pupils in the year of the opening of its 
seminary, has had, four times since then, to change its quarters, and 
the new mission-house, which they have just erected, and which was 
by many persons deemed immoderately large, is already filled. It 
contains on an average ninety pupils, and cannot afford accommoda- 
ticn for more than ninety-six. And not only the number but the 
condition of those who devote themselves to missions is improving, for 
without exaggerating the importance of culture, we may rejoice at the 
increasing number of trained theologians who in recent years have 
devoted themselves to missions. 

Sixthly, As the missionary interest goes on increasing from year to 
year in the evangelical church, let us add that the missionary societies 
grow in wisdom and in prudence, in proportion as their experience 
becomes greater, and that this wisdom is seen in the choice of the 
missionaries selected to be sent out, and also in the promotion of new 
undertakings or the following up of old ones. This is another proof 
of progress. 

Lastly, Among these symptoms of progress of missionary labour, 
shall we not point to that magnificent concord of unity and harmony 
in the great Missionary Conference of Liverpool in March 1860% Had 
the results of this latter Conference been inconsiderable, we should still 
have looked upon such a meeting as a vast achievement, an important 
symptom, and as the forerunner of great events. 

But can the progress which is manifest in the missionary church be 
found in the missionary work itself? Can it be stated to exist on the 
field of activity as in the heart of the Church? Here again we answer 
without hesitation; Yes, such progress does exist ; it is real; it is 
patent. 
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Firstly, We have witnessed it. Several countries visited by mis- 
sionaries, twenty, thirty, or forty years ago, may now be decidedly 
numbered among the Christian nations. The events of the last two 
years have proved it. Such is the case with regard to Greenland and 
Labrador, to the Antilles and Surinam, to Sierra Leone and Liberia, 
to the Cape Colony and the Karens, to New Zealand and the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Secondly, Several of these missions, more or less old, have passed 
during late years through gladdening revivals, similar to the revivals 
of the English and American churches, or to those of the apostolical 
times. So it has been in Jamaica, Tinnevelly, the Sandwich Islands, 
at Raratonga, &e. 

Thirdly, Several entirely new missions feel the effects of the period 
of which we are speaking—as, for instance, those of British Columbia, 
Gambia, Old Calabar, the N iger, the Zambesi, the Gallas, the coolies of 
Mauritius, Thibet, Japan, Micronesia, New Guinea, Melanesia, &c. 

Fourthly, Independently of the revivals of which we have spoken, 
the number of converts has multiplied yearly in most of the stations. 
For the last six years the number has increased in the proportion of 
ten per cent. (18,300 communicants against 16,600) in connexion with 
the eight principal societies who publish their missionary statistics. 

Fijfthly, Never have missionaries devoted more care to the schools, 
to the education, and to the instruction of children. Light is thus 
diffused through these into the families, and thence into whole com- 
munities, so that gradually the darkness of ignorance and supersti- 
tion will be dissipated,—to be replaced by a universal effulgence, the 
forerunner of the Sun of righteousness. : 

Sixthly, And what progress has been made in the new churches 
wrested from paganism! In several places these intuitively under- 
stand that the Christian churches who at great expense have sent out 
their missionaries, cannot go on indefinitely providing for them, and 
the sacrifices of charity follow close upon the noble impulses of faith. 
Several flocks endeavour to provide for all or part of the expenses of 
their worship. This is especially true of the old missions of Jamaica 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Karens, and the Christian islands of Poly- 
nesia. In every mission where the work has been allowed to attain a 
certain development, the self-supporting system is being gradually in- 
troduced. The missions are thus entering into a truly new phase. 

Seventhly, What, however, characterises still more this new phase, is 
the greater importance acquired each day by the native pastorate and 
clergy. In the first years of missionary work, the labour of a native 
was looked upon only as a make-shift in the absence of the foreign 
missionary. At the present time, people understand, because they 


have experienced it, the powerful efficacy of a native clergy. They 
F 
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understand that the true instruments for the conversion of a people are 
missionaries chosen from among that very people, and that foreign 
missionaries should only begin the work, communicate the impulse, 
direct the labour, and maintain it in its proper track. Therefore 
efforts are everywhere being made to establish seminaries of native 
catechists and assistant missionaries, and already we have had the 
happiness of noting several exclusively native missions which were 
founded and had prospered, before even any foreign missionary had 
contributed to its formation. 

In every respect, then, and on whatever side we contemplate the 
missionary work of late years, we discover a marked improvement. 
Could it be otherwise when missionary work is done solely in obedi- 
ence to that great commandment, “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you ?” 

Could it be otherwise, when, in giving this last injunction to His 
Church, Jesus was enabled to say, ‘All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth;” and condescended to add, “And, lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world ?” 

Oh, happy the Church that receives such a commandment! Glorious 
the Church that possesses such a Master! Blessed the Church that 
holds such promises! And in that Church thrice happy and thrice 
blessed is he who makes of that commandment the watchword of his 
whole life, and who gives to the work of the missions his dearest affec- 
tions, his most devoted labour, and the best part of his oblations. 


StavisticaL TaBLE of the State of the Eleven Principal Missionary 
Societies for the year 1860-61 :— 


| 

No. Missionary Societies. Bere (eee Pupils Total 
aries. | cants. Schools. | Receipts. 

| Fr. 
1.) Moravian Brethren,.................. 160 | 18,000 | 20,000 | 1,120,000 
2.| London Missionary Society,...... 130 20,000 | 34,000 | 2,600,000 
3.| Wesleyan Missionary Society, ...) 360 90,000 | 57,000 | 3,250,000 
4,| Church Missionary Society, ...... 210 19,000 | 26,000 | 3,325,000 
5.| Baptist Missionary Society,....... 56 4,800 3,000 750,000 
Gm BaS CUS OCLOD Eee etic ey <c-cae nceren cent 64 1,600 3,000 550,000 
7 | BATA SOCIOL. fc... ec ccans sense Ad ee a 204,000 
Sal Meipzigssoeienyirecc....0.-0:-.-.-e0 15 4,600 1,300 190,000 
9,| Berlin Society,....... wt Ae ps ae 24 500 1,100 150,000 

A ry ° Torelo 

10,) Aueraan Board of Foren} so | 25.000 | 9,00 | 180000 
Ls RarisiSocletiimemsrmceetee s-icee\see: . Bed Bad 160,000 
1243 | 184,300 | 154,400 |14,099,000 
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The number of baptized Christians is more than double that of the 
communicants. 

In 1854, the following eight great societies, — United Brethren 
Society, London Missionary Society, Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
Church Missionary Society, Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, 
Barmen Evangelical Missionary Society, Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society, American Board of Foreign Missions, had a total of :—Com- 
municants, 166,000 ; receipts, 10,500,000 fr. ; European missionaries, 
properly so called, 1,050; pupils in the schools, 120,000. 

And these same societies number in 1860-61 :— 


Increase in six years. 


Commuunicants, ... 183,000, on 10 per cent. 
Receipts, nae 12,500,000 fr. = 20 ee. 
Missionaries, aie 1,150, = LOR 
Pupils, sf 150,000, = 25°- 4; 


M. Casauis, Director of the House of Missions at Paris, and long 
missionary in South Africa, then gave an address, of which the follow- 
ing is the chief portion :— 

It seems to me that, to take seriously that formal order of Jesus 
Christ’s, “Go, and teach all nations,” would be to make arrangements, 
and to act in such a manner, that this order might without the least 
delay be executed in all its amplitude. 

I do not imagine, for example, that an army which should have 
been charged with the conquest of a given country, would be taking 
up seriously the command of their sovereign, if they allowed them- 
selves for its accomplishment an indefinite number of years; and if, 
the bulk of them remaining in their encampments, they contented 
themselves with sending forward a few detachments of sharpshooters, 
capable at the utmost of annoying the enemy. Now, gentlemen, what 
have we done up to the present day? The number of missionaries 
that are working may seem considerable, when one sees them added 
up on the registery of our societies; but ask the traveller that has 
just gone round the world, how many he has encountered in his course, 
and whether he would infer from what he has observed, that the 
Church of Jesus Christ has seriously undertaken to destroy paganism ? 
Ah! it would cause even ourselves a great surprise, if any one asked us, 
in how many years we hoped to subdue the world to our Redeemer. 

Whatever may be our illusions, we feel distinctly that at the rate 
at which we are now going on, it is not by months, but by ages, 
that the time would have to be reckoned. And while we are acting 
so tardily and languidly, the powers of evil and of darkness are col- 
leaguing together, combining all their forces, and redoubling their 
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vigilance. We have flung them a defiance, of which they have com- 
prehended the import; and let us be assured that the question of 
their existence is not for them, as that of their destruction is for us, 
one question among a thousand, but itis a paramount question, which 
they never lose sight of, and for which they are ready to sacrifice all, 
and to dare all. 

Gentlemen, this language may appear to you severe, and not in 
harmony with those sentiments of gratitude and joy, which the facts 
contained in the report were calculated to produce in us. 

Pardon my rashness—on an occasion like this—before an assembly 
which represents to my eyes the entire Church of my Saviour, I can 
have but one thought, namely, that of reminding you of the necessities 
of those unhappy pagans whom I have so loved, whom I always shall 
love, and whose life is in your hands. 

It is impossible I should do anything else than cry out in your 
midst, “O my brethren, my brethren, have pity on them! And let us 
banish, I beseech you, far from our minds, the idea that all that has 
been done for them up to this day can serve as a standard for what 
we must do hereafter.” 

In order that the work of missions may be a means of establishing 
the reign of Christ, it is necessary that each one of us should take 
this work to heart, should be personally interested in it, should pray 
constantly for it, study it, and inquire about its progress and its re- 
quirements, as if it was his own personal concern, and should be able 
to say conscientiously before God that he has contributed to it in the 
proportion of that property, and up to the measure of that influence, 
which God has committed to him. To prevent that, which ought to 
have been the task of all, from becoming definitively the task of no 
one, it has been necessary to constitute societies, and to intrust the 
direction of them to committees. That was perfectly wise, and abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

But what is the most frequent result? you cast your share of 
responsibility upon your society, not reflecting that by distinguishing 
between yourselves and it, you are reducing it to impotence. Is there 
a new need manifested !—a new door thrown open to us !—the society 
will see to it! but oh that you would call to mind that this society 
consists of yourselves,—and that it can answer no purposes for you 
but those which you provide for on its behalf. Alas! this incredible 
distinction is carried so far, that one sometimes hears Christians re- 
proaching their societies and committees with undertaking too much, 
as if they had been created for any other purpose than to do work 
promptly and vigorously ! as if that Church, of which they represent 
the proselytism, could ever display too much zeal, could shew itself too 
fervent in gaining souls, too desirous of obeying its Master. 
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Has Jesus Christ said, or has He not, “This gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world?” All depends upon that. 

In order that the time of slight beginnings, which has already lasted 
more than half a century, may be followed by one of powerful and 
effectual action, it is further necessary, gentlemen, that the desire of 
serving the Lord should become more general amongst us, and that 
we should cease to subtilise on the word vocation, as if, when it is. 
applied to that work which ought to be the most natural one to the 
children of God, it meant something mysterious, magical, and entirely 
exceptional. Your vocation! It is in that expression of the Lord’s, 
which was not addressed to any privately, “Go ye.” It is in the neces- 
sities of the world, in our faith, in our love, in our capabilities. 

When the cry, “Our country is in danger!” resounded through 
France, fifteen hundred thousand men, who, the evening before, 
thought themselves agriculturists, artisans, tradesmen, d&e., for life, 
discovered, all on a sudden, that they had a vocation to defend, and 
an impulse to die for their country; and do you think that if we 
made a discovery of the same kind, where the Holy Spirit is asking, 
Who will go forth for us, and whom shall we send, there would be 
in that anything abnormal or unworthy of the name that we bear? 
Be well assured that vocations are infinitely more common than it is 
thought. To suppose the contrary would be to deem that God takes 
no care of His work. But these vocations are not imposed on any by 
Him in a fatal and irresistible manner. They are free-will messages. 

My young brethren, you to whom have been granted the piety, the 
intellectual gifts, the moral and physical force that are required for 
the missionary’s office, God will not call you by your names ; He will 
not violate your freedom by secret threats ; He will not lay siege to 
your imagination by presenting to it the inevitable picture of a life 
already marked out for you, and from which you cannot withdraw 
yourselves ; but He will cause to resound in your consciences that 
simple appeal of the Gentile ready to perish, ‘‘ Come over and help 
us ;” He will direct your attention to that question which is written 
in the Bible, “‘ How shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard?” If you refuse to answer, if you leave this case to others, if 
you re-enter the crowd and return to the habitual routine of your 
old thoughts and occupations, you will not be missionaries; but do, 
not say that God has vouchsafed you no call. 

And you, Christian parents, who discern so clearly in the child 
whom the Lord has granted you the gifts and especial graces which 
have made a Columba, a Schwartz, a Martyn, do you think you 
would be sinning by recognising therein a vocation from God, and by 
endeavouring to mature this vocation by your prayers and counsels ? 
Must you be reminded that if Samuel became a prophet, it was 
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because his mother had, even before his birth, dedicated him to the 
Eternal ? 

The interests of the missionary’s work further require, gentlemen, 
that those who undertake it should not be left alone in the breach as 
they have been up to this day. In the isolation in which most of 
them exist, there is something that veritably resembles the lot of out- 
casts, and this causes a moral suffering and exhaustion to which it 
would be not less useful than charitable to endeavour to bring a 
remedy. Another result is, that the position of the missionaries is 
seldom well understood, and that very often, in despair of being able 
to make it intelligible to the friends whose help is most indispensable 
to them, they recklessly renounce various plans and arrangements of 
which the realisation might speed their labour, and contribute to 
insure success to it. 

A fine example has lately been given by the Christians of India to 
the pious persons who have been induced by commercial or other 
reasons to establish themselves amongst or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of pagan populations. They have laid the foundations of an 
Evangelical Alliance, the members of which take an engagement to 
support the missions to the utmost of their ability. They make it a 
rule to pay no regard in any of their efforts to the peculiar opinions 
of their several religious denominations. They leave to the societies 
of the several missions the care of building churches, and the manage- 
ment of all that concerns ecclesiastical questions, so that nothing 
remains to prevent their supporting all the servants of Christ without 
distinction. Their resources are in prayer-meetings, distributions of 
the Word of God and of good books, excursions undertaken with the 
view of encouraging nascent churches, and awakening the attention 
of the natives to the value of those means of grace which have been 
offered them through the missionary societies. How much good 
might not be expected from such an excellent co-operation ! 

It would be becoming to you, gentlemen, to encourage the forma- 
tion of associations of the same nature in all the colonies in which 
your influence makes itself felt, and to address this request not only 
to the Committee of the Evangelical Alliance, but, further, to all the 
Christians who have relatives, friends, or even mere correspondents 
beyond the seas. 

While the witnesses of Jesus Christ dwell among them, contented 
merely to pray for the advancement of their Master’s kingdom, Satan 
does not forget to make his servants work and travel. During the 
twenty-three years that I have passed in the midst of Bassutos, scarcely 
more than five or six Christians of our race have visited our flocks ; 
but I could not reckon the numbers of white-faced unbelievers and 
scoffers who, either in the capacity of hunters or naturalists, or else as 
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workmen or tradesmen, have shewed themselves at our stations, and 
have found means, without neglecting their business, and without 
having received a commission from anybody, to diffuse the poison of 
their immorality or of their scepticism. Nor did they come from the 
neighbourhood only: one was a native of London or of Edinburgh, 
another of Frankfort, a third of Copenhagen. 

Oh, how much more prudent and intelligent are the children of this 
generation than the children of light ! 

My brethren, that word of our Saviour’s is so true, that I should 
not fear to say to our churches :—If you are willing to display in the 
missionary work, the activity, the perseverance, the power of action 
that men of the world would employ, if it came into their projects 
and could be made subservient to their interests, less than fifty years 
would suffice you to make the gospel penetrate to the remotest regions 
of the earth. 

We are sufficiently numerous, sufficiently rich, sufficiently intelli- 
gent for that. All depends upon really meaning the salvation of the 
world, as those around us mean the success of their earthly undertak- 
ings. The children of this age are strong, because they have faith in 
the vanities which they pursue ; what would not, then, be our power, 
if a more lively faith placed and held us constantly in the presence of 
the realities of the world to come ? 

Suppose that all humankind were at this moment in a state of 
grace, and ready to enter into the peace of their God, and that a soul, 
one single soul, had remained under the weight of the Divine maledic- 
. tion; should we consent to leave it so? No! certainly not! We 
should all utter a cry of horror at the thought that it might possibly 
perish. There are no efforts, no sacrifices, to which we should not be 
ready to submit in order to snatch it from eternal death. The multi- 
tude of the redeemed already in the threshold of the eternal precincts 
would halt to address a last appeal to that unfortunate soul. But 
what! are those souls that wo allow to perish by millions upon 
millions less precious ? 

O my God, pardon us our past unbelief, and give us grace to imi- 
tate Thy well-beloved Son in His zeal to seek and to save that which 
was lost ! 


The Rev. J. Morrison, American missionary at Lodiana, said :— 
From the Himalayas to the sea, from east to west, what an immense 
country! what a large population it contains! far superior to that of 
the whole of Europe. The Lodiana mission is five hundred English 
miles in extent. Thirty missionaries are employed there to preach the 
gospel, while, at the same time, they translate it into different dialects, 
The obstacles to be overcome are considerable ; some proceed from a 
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portion of the European population, from so-called Christians, who 
bring down shame upon the cause of the gospel; others from the 
Mohammedan religion, which possesses immense influence. The gospel 
is also preached there by native assistants ; conversions are on the in- 
crease. Many Europeans who come into the country unbelievers 
return to Europe believers. One Rajah lives ou intimate terms with a 
missionary, and does his best to promote the preaching of the gospel ; 
this Rajah often meditates upon the Bible with the missionary. 1 
entreat your prayers for the success of the mission in that country, and 
particularly in this Rajah’s territory, the first fruits of the work. 


M. Arpoussst, African missionary, said :—I do not regret a single 
hour I have spent in the midst of the heathen. To preach the gospel 
to idolaters is to stretch out a hand to a drowning man. Hardly 
thirty years since, three missionaries, of whom I was one, discovered 
the Bassutos ; we found them plunged in the greatest spiritual dark- 
ness ; they were all cannibals, and all the inhabitants of the country 
made their boast of it. Our prayers were heard. Ten or twelve 
churches and some schools exist at the present day amongst the Bas- 
sutos. Instead of always fighting, as was their custom, they now give 
themselves up a great deal to prayer. I really do not know whether 
I have not rejoiced quite as much as I have suffered amongst them. 
The first station was called Moriah. After six years’ labour the gospel 
was accepted by one of the chiefs ; his first visit was from mere curio- 
sity to see the white men ; fear entered into his soul from the moment 
he heard the word of God preached. ‘I am tormented by remorse,” 
he said ; “I have caused so many poor victims to perish.” He came 
again, | spoke to him of Christ, of His Cross, of the pardon offered by 
Him to the greatest of sinners. This chief, heretofore so barbarous, 
gradually gave his heart to Him, after two years of fervent prayer and 
of persevering efforts to conquer his passions. He and his first wife, 
whom alone he retained, made a public profession of their new faith. 
The three villages under his control are now very differently governed 
from what they were formerly. He has taken the name of David 
and his wife that of Rahab. What an interesting country is this! 
How thoroughly interesting is the entire work of missions! Christ 
has wrought His work, He has done it for us, let us do ours by preach- 
ing His Word without flagging, with a large spirit of sacrifice, and with 
our eyes fixed upon Him, 
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MORNING SITTING. 


WepnNuspay, September 4. 

M. Professor Ernest Navin, of Geneva, read the following paper 
on ‘ The Scepticism of the Present Day :”— 

There is a kind of doubt, at once modest and bold, by which the 
wisest of the Greeks, Socrates, counselled his disciples to free them- 
selves from the prejudices of education and of the schools. Freedom 
such as this was the prelude to a serious search after truth, and was in- 
tended to point the way from the confused domain of opinion to the 
clear light of knowledge. Again, one of the greatest of modern philo- 
sophers, Descartes, places himself, by an act of his own will, ina state of 
doubt, and that the most complete. The general unsettlement of all his 
beliefs is the means which he chooses, in order to discover a firm basis 
on which, as on a solid rock, he may rest his views. Doubt such as this, 
springs from the belief in the existence of truth, and under one form 
or another, has a well-defined place in the regular development of the 
human mind. 

Scepticism, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, is doubt of a 
totally different nature—since it consists in asserting the impossibility 
of knowing what is truth. This kind of doubt does not proceed from 
faith, it is the offspring of despondency. Far from being the starting- 
point of a serious search after truth, it must conclude, if it be consis- 
tent with itself, that all such research is vain, and must remain in the 
silence of despair, The poet exclaims, 

“Jnsensé le mortel qui pense ! 
“Toute pensée est une erreur |” 
He thus appropriately concludes, 


“ Vivons et mourons en silence.” 
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Indeed, as has often been remarked, why should the sceptics speak ? 
They contradict themselves by even laying down their thesis, since they 
thus attempt to mark with the seal of truth, the very affirmation 
which declares the knowledge of the truth to be impossible. What 
motive induces them to disseminate the doubts which have destroyed 
their own convictions? Ido not contemplate here those writers who 
make traffic of their ideas, or regard them simply as a means of ac- 
quiring fame. I speak rather of men whose high character raises 
them even above the suspicion of such motives. Why should they 
speak of their views? Can it be that they are such bitter enemies of 
the human race, whose belief seems to insult the poverty of their 
thoughts, that they wish to make their fellows sharers in their own 
misfortune? Are they like those unfortunate people, who, having 
themselves been driven from their homes by the flames, rush blindly 
to and fro, carrying a blazing firebrand to spread all around, the de- 
struction which has made them desolate? No, it isnot thus. Sceptics 
speak, study, and teach, because a vague image of the truth floats ever 
before their eyes, in spite of their system. Their studies, their speeches, 
their books contradict their doctrine, and if consistent and absolute 
scepticism escape every other refutation, it sufficiently refutes itself 
every time it speaks. 

But universal scepticism has few representatives in our day, and we 
are not called upon totake it into serious consideration. Ancient legends 
relate that the celebrated Pyrrho was the object of constant care and 
watchfulness to his disciples ; for as he doubted everything, he would 
not have even thought it necessary to use a stick to drive away a dog, 
or to turn aside to avoid a precipice, for nothing proved to him the exist- 
ence of precipices, or the reality of dogs. Weare not in the same pre- 
dicament. We believe enough—we believe only too much in physical 
realities, in the material world, in the science which explains it, and in 
that practical industry, the daughter of science which every day gains 
new victories over nature. No one disputes the harmony that exists 
between the thoughts of our minds and the phenomena of matter. 
But do we wish to go upwards to the source of this harmony, to ap- 
prehend from it the existence of a God, the Creator both of mind and 
matter? Do we wish to assert an existence in the future beyond the 
bounds of immediate observation? Here we are arrested. Scepticism 
rises before us in all its magnitude, like one of those gigantic clouds, 
which, enveloping the traveller on the top of a mountain, and conceal- 
ing from him all the horizon, permit him to see only the barren rock 
on which his feet rest, and the nearest fir-trees of the neighbouring 
forest. 

The most serious and the only dangerous form of scepticism is that 
which allows to man the experimental knowledge of nature and of 
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society, and at the same time forbids to him every affirmative pro- 
position beyond the horizon of this present life. Scepticism such as 
this will be the special object of our consideration in this discourse. 

I propose first to consider the symptoms of the sceptical spirit of 
our time as it appears in the most general and ordinary occupations 
and interests of men; then to fix our attention upon the special 
domain of science ; and lastly, to draw from this subject the conclusions 
to which it conducts. 

I, With respect to subjects of general interest, we shall successively 
direct our attention to politics, religion, and literature. 

The domain of politics has never been possessed of much stability, 
but the degree in which it has been shaken has varied. In modern 
times there have been few convulsions to compare with the French 
Revolution, that great shock, the reaction of which is still so strongly 
felt. History has rarely exhibited scenes like that of the great soldier 
of fortune, crowned by victory amid the anarchy of his country, and 
leading his armies through Europe like a rushing whirlwind, tearing 
off kingly crowns, and sweeping away the boundaries of empires. 
These great events have imparted a keen interest to politics; and the 
providential elevation of the poorer classes to the ranks of the edu- 
cated has rendered this interest general throughout the whole frame- 
work of society. Objects of interest formerly reserved for men of 
rank, or diplomatists, now become the subject of conversation in the 
coffee-houses or club-rooms of the cities, and in the village taverns. 
Now, what is it that is daily going on in this domain thus more and 
‘more opened to all? ‘The great object of the politician is success, 
and too often state policy is only the colossal application of a maxim 
which has been justly condemned, but much less condemned than 
practised —* The end justifies the means.” If falsehood and treachery, 
and the flagrant violation of right, are openly employed in support of 
a cause reputed good, some timid protests are indeed heard, but these 
are speedily stifled by the voice of success. The wise and the learned 
come forward and tell us that such has always been the case in 
political matters, and that it is necessary to submit, and the con- 
sciences of men are silent, and become habitually silent, with respect 
to things which most keenly interest and excite men in general. This 
is an injury to society, and it is, above all, an injury to the consciences 
of men. For what, in truth, is the state of the question? The great 
laws of moral order—those eternal laws which injustice violates, but can 
never affect—in presence of which a reverse is never a condemnation, 
and a triumph never an apology—which proclaim that there are 
honourable misfortunes, and victories more shameful than defeats,— 
these laws are forced to be silent in the presence of success, (du fatt 
accomplt.) Morality is proscribed in the domain of politics, and as each 
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individual has his special political views, he has only to take one step 
further in order to banish it altogether from his daily life, leaving 
it as a favour aplace in philosophical treatises, in sermons, and in 
catechisms. 

Think you that the conscience can be thus assailed without the 
greatest danger to the stability of religious convictions? Alas! 
political leaders do not know the evil that they do to the human race 
when they thus crush under foot the most fundamental principles, in 
those acts which form the universal subject of interest to men. But 
it is not our mission here to give a lesson to kings and their ministers. 
Let us confine ourselves to proving that the scepticism of our day 
receives considerable support from politics. 

Religion presents itself as a haven of rest for the soul, wearied with 
the vacillation of earthly things. Therefore, if the development of 
political interests favours doubt, the development of religious interests 
ought to withstand this fatal tendency. This is doubtless the case, and 
each of the triumphs of the gospel is another stay and support on 
which the thoughts of men may rest. But this light is not without 
shade, and it is the darker aspect of the religious manifestations of our 
time that our subject now calls upon us to consider. 

We bear the penalty of the faults of our forefathers. The gospel 
has made, and continues to make, the conquest of the world, according 
to the prophecy of the Son of God. The symbol of the Crucified has 
taken its place above kingly crowns, and the word of Christ has 
changed the manners and institutions of nations. But religion has 
been compromised by its very triumphs. Too often has it become 
one of the things of this world,—a means of acquiring riches, an 
instrument of attaining power,—and the more its representatives have 
been guilty of these crimes, the more the spirit of scepticism has in- 
creased. The scandals of the eighteenth century are not yet so distant 
from our time, as that their traces should have entirely disappeared. 
Who can calculate the strength given to scepticism by a clergy scoffing 
in the drawing-room at the God whom they preached in the church ; 
and seeing in the gospel of salvation only the means of a shameful 
traffic? But without pausing to consider such lamentable examples, 
is it not manifest that the more religion takes the character of a 
worldly institution, of a means used for the pursuit of purely terrestrial 
interests, the more is true faith withdrawn from the souls of men? 
When the salt has lost its savour, men tread it under foot. 

Doubtless, gentlemen, we live in a time when, thanks to God, the 
salt is beginning to recover its savour. When we have confessed our 
weaknesses, reckoned up our miseries, and acknowledged all the im- 
purities which have mingled with the religious manifestations of our 
time, it is still not the less true, that in every part of Christendom, 
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for a period of fifty years, there has been an awakening in the con- 
sciences of men, and a serious return to the truths of the gospel. 

But along with an interest in religious things, there has been 
awakened at the same time a spirit of controversy and dispute ; and as, 
like an irresistible instinct, our reason teaches us that truth is one, 
therefore religious controversies are the means of sowing the seeds of 
doubt in many minds. We cannot here even approach this subject 
in its formidable depths; but it is important to remark that the more 
the spirit of doubt is diffused in the world, the more ought Christians 
to manifest and bring prominently forward the common bases of their 
faith, and give a subordinate place to the slight diversities of their 
beliefs. The meetings of your society, gentlemen, and the object at 
which you aim, testify, I am aware, to a desire for union which, per- 
haps, only requires to attain the fulness of its manifestation, in order 
to become in spiritual things one of the most important agents of our 
time. But you represent only one of the three great divisions of 
Christendom. Permit me to tell you,—my subject authorises me, 
and my convictions oblige me to do so,—when you enter into a contro- 
versy with the other members of Christendom, do so only when feeling 
it a positive duty, and realising that you are under the eye of God. 
Do not forget that there is no more active cause of unsettling religious 
belief, no more fruitful source of scepticism, than the spectacle of dis- 
putes, and more especially angry disputes, between men professing a 
common faith in the salvation which has been purchased for them by 
the life, the death, and the resurrection of the God-man. 

Let us pause a moment to consider one particular aspect of this 
vast question. In the controversies of our time there appears a 
struggle always existing in the world of thought, the struggle between 
the principle of authority and the principle of liberty. Faith in its 
fulness is the reconciliation of these two principles. Faith, in truth, 
is not slavery, it is obedience. Obedience presupposes legitimate 
authority ; and, on the other hand, as Vinet remarks, “ without liberty 
obedience cannot exist, and there is not even any use for the word.” 
But this faith which reconciles principles apparently so opposite. has 
been injured by our controversies. The partisans of the abstract 
principle of authority construct a catholicism which is disowned by 
their own church. The defenders of the abstract principles of liberty 
found a Protestantism which is disowned by all conscientious 
Christians ; and scepticism appears equally at the extreme boundary 
of these two lines of thought. 

One party wish to establish authority on the ruins of reason, in- 
stead of acknowledging the wants of the understanding, giving them 
vitality, and pointing them to the truths of the gospel as to what can 
alone truly satisfy them,—apologists, inadequate to the task they 
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have undertaken, have created scepticism while trying to promote the 
faith. They collect all the reasons for doubt to be found in the 
annals of philosophy, they amplify them, they exaggerate them, they 
treat human reason with proud disdain. What is the consequence ? 
If the souls of men escape from the yoke of unreflecting belief, which 
they endeavour to impose upon them, they stumble into despondency 
and uncertainty, because the rays of light have been extinguished 
which were intended to lead them to the source of light. The Abbé 
de Lamennais presents us with a notable example of such a shipwreck 
of the faith. This eloquent writer wished to establish the authority 
of his Church on the ruins of reason. An incident occurred in 
which the court of Rome did not agree with him, and the whole of 
Christian truth was veiled from his eyes because he had himself 
sapped the foundations upon which it rests. 

The principle of liberty separated from faith furnishes to the spirit 
of doubt a still more dangerous support in the present state of public 
feeling. Liberty is the necessary means of attaining truth, because 
it is the essential condition of a real conviction. If liberty manifests 
the division and the opposition of the opinions of men, it manifests 
it as an evil, but a passing evil, in the point of view of the ideal; for 
free and living union, union in the same light and the same love, is 
the only legitimate object of our efforts. These fundamental prin- 
ciples are too often forgotten. In opposition to the Catholicism of 
Mons. de Lamennais, there has arisen a Protestantism affirming 
diversity to be an absolute good, and glorying in its very divisions. 
We see a Protestantism arise which renounces the pursuit of the 
unity of the faith, proclaiming that all thoughts are of equal value, 
that there is a truth for each individual, that is to say, that there is 
no truth at all, and imprudently holding out before our eyes the hand 
of fellowship to philosophy the most sceptical. 

“There is more happiness in knowing than in searching after know- 
ledge,” said Aristotle, the philosopher, because he thought that truth 
is the first good of the soul, and its possession the source of the 
highest satisfaction. But truth requires obedience ; the man who has 
found it feels that he must submit to it; whilst in simply seeking 
after it, in the mere exercise of thought, he seems to enjoy a sort of 
absolute independence. A false spirit of liberty, which is, in truth, 
only a rebellion against our position as creatures, may make men 
fear to yield to the dominion of acknowledged truth, and prefer the 
pleasure of thought, amusing itself by a search without end, if that 
can be called a search when one is resolved not to find. Pascal, the 
great explorer of the human heart, remarks this fact, and stigmatises 
it as one of our miseries. The German, Lessing, glories in this 
misery. He thus writes— If God were to offer me truth in His right 
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hand, and the search after truth in His left, and were to command me 
to choose, I would throw myself eagerly to the left, saying, ‘ Father, 
grant me this! keep the truth for Thyself alone!’” This strange, I 
had almost said blasphemous speech, does not want admirers in the 
France of our day. Men wish to be free, and truth would restrain 
them. They, therefore, renounce truth, in order to preserve the plea- 
sure of independence. It is sufficiently difficult to understand how 
philosophers can speak thus, but it is still more surprising to see such 
tendencies intrude themselves even into the things of religion, and 
spring from a theological education. Such, notwithstanding, is the 
case. 

Since abundant sources of scepticism are thus found even in the 
domain of religion, not less than in the field of politics, you cannot 
be astonished to see analogous tendencies manifest themselves in the 
literature of the day, this general expression of human thought. 

One remarkable fact here claims our attention, and will singly 
suffice for this brief sketch. Journalism in all its forms, from its 
lightest leaves appearing in the morning of each day, to those more 
serious collections which count their dates by weeks or months,— 
journalism occupies a constantly-increasing space in the domain of 
public attention. There are some journals devoted to the defence of 
fixed principles, but their readers are comparatively few in number. 
To which, then, belongs the widest circulation? 'To those periodicals 
which, faithful, perhaps, if not to political principles, at least to the 
interests and passions of one class of society, yet present, in other 
_respects, the most complete mixture of opinions the most contradic- 
tory. As to their morality, an article of a pure tendency may stand 
side by side with a most pernicious novel. 

A mother will forbid such reading to her daughter. As to religion, 
an apology for Catholicism, a defence of Protestant principles, a eulogy 
on Deism, may be found under the same cover which equally shel- 
ters the theses of atheism and the doctrines of nihilism. Literary 
criticism is distinguished by a disposition to comprise all, in order to 
justify all, by this refinement of tolerance which tolerates everything, 
evil as well as good. Doubtless, in these facts we see primarily a 
manifestation of the general state of public opinion ; for journalists 
seek for readers, and study the taste of their subscribers. But this 
manifestation itself becomes a cause. These journals and reviews are 
read; but how are they read? Is it in a serious and active frame, 
judging gravely of the thoughts which pass before the eye of the 
mind? Do we enter into these bazaars of the intellect with the frm 
purpose to prove all things, and hold fast only that which is good? 
Such, indeed, is the disposition of some, at least, at certain times. 
But, in general, periodicals are not reckoned among our serious studies, 
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but are read as a pleasant recreation. We open the newspaper at the 
breakfast-table, we cast our eyes over it hastily before going out to 
the business or amusement of the day. The review is taken up at 
our leisure moments, is opened, thrown aside and opened again, without 
any efforts of thought or steady exercise of judgment. This is all very 
well as regards the passing politics of the day, the local news, or the 
harmless effusions of the imagination. But moral and religious questions 
occupy a daily increasing place in these fugitive publications. On the 
great subjects of God himself, of the soul, and of its destiny, we find, in 
the same journal, the most contradictory opinions under the deceptive 
unity of the same sheet or of the same cover. When I close the volumes 
of Pascal or Bossuet to open those of Voltaire, I am well aware that I 
am passing from one region of the intellectual world into a region 
wholly different. If I read the newspaper of one party after the 
newspaper of the party opposed to it, I am not ignorant that I have 
listened to the advocates of opposite principles. But in the present 
state of the periodical press, ideas the most contradictory pass before 
the minds of careless readers, who find nothing to arouse them from 
this carelessness, and who are not warned by any exterior circumstance 
that they are passing from the writings of a Christian to those of a 
deist, or from the writings of a deist to those of an atheist. The 
result of this, be assured, is a great unsettling of all belief. Formed 
in a school such as this, the young contract the habit of hearing with 
indifference the holiest truths affirmed and denied by turns. Before 
they have any fixed opinions, they learn to listen to those who tell 
them that firm belief is a mark of ignorance and folly, and that the 
proof of superiority of mind and elevation of thought is to wander 
freely in the world of intellect without ever being steady to anything. 
This is one of the serious dangers of our time, and points out to us a 
great duty. I propose to you, gentlemen, a work which I know to be 
difficult ; but when was it ever easy to accomplish anything great ? 
We must labour to annihilate this corrupt and mercenary press, which 
seeks success alone, careless of the true interests of souls, and which 
has directly inherited the sophisms of ancient Athens. It is necessary 
that a stable opinion should be formed and prominently brought 
forward, so as to carry with it the writers who occupy the place of 
organs and directors of public thought. Without any proper call or 
authority, thedoor must no longer be carelessly opened to articles which 
one day glorify God and the next day deny Him, which one morning 
praise the holiness of Christian morality and the following morning la- 
bour to sap it in its most sacred precepts. In ancient times, the Greek 
Carneades secured the applause of the Roman youth by pronouncing 
an eloquent speech in praise of justice, and afterwards demonstrating 
with similar eloquence that justice is nothing. Cato the Elder de- 
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manded that this dangerous man should be immediately expelled from 
the city. Many of our journals are like Carneades, but the Catos 
among their subscribers are few. 

I]. If the ordinary occupations of our day thus produce incorrect- 
ness of thought, shall we find in the calm regions of science a shelter 
ever open where our unsettled convictions may again become fixed 4 
This is the question which now presents itself for our examination, 

Modern science has two titles to glory—its discoveries in the study 
of nature, and its investigations in the domain of history. Nothing 
at first sight can seem more fitted to establish our faith in the invisible 
world. 

Does not nature reveal to the least attentive eye the perfections of 
its Author? Ifthe stars revolving through space obey a great com- 
mand that they have never heard, if the insect floating through the 
air, if the blade of grass springing from the soil, proclaim uncon- 
sciously the wonders of Divine wisdom, shall man not feel it incumbent 
on him to give a voice to nature, to translate into distinct accents 
the confused murmur of the creation, celebrating the praises of its 
Author? And does not the obligation to do so increase in proportion 
as science initiates him more deeply into the secrets of the universe? 

Nature has its utterances of faith. What shall we say of history ? 
Is Divine wisdom not still more admirable in the world of liberty than 
in the world of nature? Its material elements in their varied com- 
.binations, the plant in the mysteries of its vegetation, the animal in 
the wonders of its life and of its instincts, manifest without thwarting 

.the power which governsthem. Man alone revolts against his Creator ; 
and yet, notwithstanding his revolt, nay, even by his very revolt, he ac- 
complishes the decrees of a superior Power which bends all to His own 
will. At first sight, the progress of society may appear to be only a 
confused concourse of events without order, and of passions conflict- 
ing in darkness, But seen from a higher stand-point, it reveals a fixed 
plan. Humanity has its destinies towards which it moves onward, 
the Divine scheme everywhere breaks through from beneath the fan- 
tastic or shameful tissue of human liberty, and the only conclusion 
worthy of history must always be that of Bossuet :—*“ Let us not speak 
of chance or fortune, or let us speak of it only as a name with which 
we cover our ignorance. Tor that which is chance with respect to our 
uncertain plans, is a well-concerted design in higher counsels, and in 
that eternal counsel which includes all causes and all effects in one 
great system.” 

History and nature have thus alike their utterances for faith, and 
this faith ought to give vitality and enhancement to all the conquests 
of science. Our age, so proud of its discoveries, ought, if possible, to 
adore with still more fervour than Newton, the Creator of the stars, 
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and to find for human history words still more noble than those of 
Bossuet. Too often the opposite is the result. But the matter in hand 
is not now to disparage our age, for we are not called upon to judge it. 
Yet we cannot mistake the fact. For many minds, the science of 
history and the science of nature are pierced at the root by a destruc- 
tive insect, and present to our generation only foliage blighted by 
doubt, and the bitter fruits of scepticism. 

“Comment en un plomb vil, lor pur s'est il changé ! 

The study of the laws of the universe, and of the destinies of 
humanity, nourishes faith; but before being nourished it is necessary 
that faith should exist. The oil poured into the lamp feeds the flame, 
but can never create it. An erring science too often hinders the mind 
from ever going upwards to the great First Cause, as if, in order the 
better to see the earth, it were necessary to extinguish the celestial 
ray which alone warms and enlightens it. Hence doubt as to spiritual 
truth flows in large measure from the exclusive study of facts which 
are submitted to present observation. 

The duty of the historian is to avoid hasty views and arbitrary 
generalisations, and to study facts in their details and in their different 
lights. If, in order to this, he leaves God out of view, and thus shuts 
himself out from the source of elevated thought, he soon contracts a 
sort of disdain for all affirmations which transcend the immediate 
object of his study. Thus deprived of a loftier view, his eye rests on 
the diversities and variations of things here below. By continually 
fixing his regards on the current which is flowing past, these regards 
begin to waver, the stable shore and the changeless bed of the river 
seem to him to participate in the movement of the waters. In vain 
do religious beliefs shew themselves everywhere as one of the pro- 
minent characteristics of the human race. Instead of seizing the 
meaning of this manifestation of the conscience in all its extent, he 
forces himself to study religions only in their diversities, in their re- 
lations to times, to places, and to circumstances. Faith in the soul is 
to him only one of the passing phenomena of this earth, and he be- 
lieves himself wiser in proportion as he shuts his ear to the great voice 
which speaks to man of eternity, and impels him to seek after the in- 
visible. Thus is formed this spirit of criticism, as it is called, which 
in our day is most frequently only the burlesque of the true spirit of 
history,—the disguise of complete scepticism. The same tendencies 
follow from the culture of the natural sciences. 

The science of natural history, as it is understood in our day, knows 
nothing and seeks for nothing beyond facts which may be perceived 
by the senses, and are susceptible of direct observation. It starts 
from the phenomena of matter and returns again to the phenomena 
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of matter, thus describing a circle which reaches to no heaven beyond 
the starry one which is visible to the bodily eye. The divine world 
escapes its methods, for spiritual facts can neither be seen nor weighed, 
and spiritual beliefs cannot be subject to the laws of calculation and 
be proved by visible observation. Yet humanity continually aspires 
to a higher world, and the legitimate consequence of this fact is, that 
there is a class of truths requiring a different method of study, and 
different processes of reasoning, from those of the naturalist. But the 
human mind always has a tendency towards unity. This is at once 
its strength and its weakness, the secret of its discoveries, and the 
explanation of its errors. The naturalist is therefore easily led to 
believe that his method is the only method, and that all which escapes 
his observation is beyond the legitimate exercise of thought. If he is 
not restrained by firm convictions, if the man in all the integrity of 
his nature does not subordinate in himself the mere savant, he soon 
speaks of the invisible world with a smile, which is the transparent 
veil of disbelief. The study of nature has now realised the magnificent 
prophecies of Lord Bacon. It goes onwards from conquest to conquest, 
and industry, the daughter of science, glorifies it in the eyes of the 
men of our day. Its methods of attaining truth have therefore ac- 
quired a great ascendency over the minds of men, and hence there is 
a very general disposition to consider physical and mathematical facts 
as the only truths which are solid and well proved, and to banish the 
wants of the heart and of the conscience, and the more elevated re- 
quirements of reason, to the land of chimeras and vain imaginations. 

The progress of science, a legitimate object of pride in our time, 
conceals, therefore, a dangerous rock. Minds fixed upon natural facts, 
as well as those shallow minds from whom the changeable surface of 
history hides its solid foundation, both arrive at one common result. 
The phenomena of time hide from them eternity. The two greatest 
edifices erected by modern genius project the shadow of doubt over 
our generation. It seems as if every stone added to the building 
veiled from us a new portion of the eternal azure. 

The sceptical spirit which thus proceeds from the study of facts 
finds a powerful auxiliary in an infidel philosophy at its command, 
surrendering its power to the very tendencies which it is its mission 
to withstand. 

Philosophy is distinguished from the experimental sciences of which 
it is at once the basis and the crown, as the guardian of the noble 
gift of reason. It belongs to philosophy to proclaim unity in the 
presence of manifold phenomena, eternity in opposition to time, and 
to rise to the consideration of the first cause and the ultimate end of 
things. The philosophy which in our day is of highest vein, falls far 
short of these requirements. Our age produces few systems worthy 
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of this name, and even when the systems of the past are adopted, 
they are generally stript of their metaphysical character, and reduced 
to the proportions of a literary exposition. But ideas gain in general 
influence what they thus lose in depth, and we may perceive a philo- 
sophic current passing equally over France, Germany, England, and 
Italy, whose characteristics it is easy to determine. It teaches that 
there exists no other unity than a collection of the facts of nature 
and of history. It gives us for the cause of these phenomena the law 
which is only their expression. It asserts that there is nothing stable 
and eternal beyond the revolutions of this world, and that everything 
is subject to continuous change, without cessation and without repose, 
in which is found the secret of the universe. If we must here em- 
ploy the terms of the schools, “ becoming” supplants “being.” These 
thoughts are not of modern date, “All is in a state of flux,” said 
Heraclitus, more than twenty centuries ago. A legend, ingenious in 
its depths, shews us Heraclitus weeping, and mingling his tears with 
the torrent which he sees sweeping away all things around him, and 
himself among the rest. Our modern Heraclituses, on the contrary, 
grieve us by their satisfaction, and rejoice with a laughter more sad 
than tears. Look at what is really their idea. They believe in the 
senses, in experience, in facts, in all that time carries away, but be- 
yond this they admit nothing—nothing but formulas, empty, if we 
separate them from the material objects of which they are the ex- 
pression. Our most lofty philosophy is the product of a reason 
which abdicates its function. At the root of these ambitious and 
abstract formulas, we discover only weakness of thought. This philo- 
sophy follows blindly the material sciences whose progress it ought to 
enlighten. It is like those popular chiefs who yield to all the im- 
pulses and caprices of the crowd which they vainly pretend to guide. 
But let us admire here the native power of the human mind, and 
the resources at its command. These very men who have excluded 
God from their thoughts, have overthrown the altar of the universal 
Father, to leave in its place only a nature without a cause, and a 
humanity without Providence. Well! in this destitution of all 
faith, the necessity of believing reappears in them, and lords it over 
them, This very nature and this humanity separated from God, they 
are, as it were, constrained to deify, and a strange and monstrous 
alliance is thus formed in their minds. In contempt of reason, they 
accord to the passing realities of this life the characters of the Infinite 
Being. This world is without God, but they declare it to be itself 
divine, divine in its totality, with all its miseries and pollutions. 
And they adore, after their fashion, the eternal wave which sweeps 
away all existence—the power which is manifested in all that is, with- 
out being itself anything. Do we call them atheists? They protest 
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against it, they are indignant. Is this merely solicitude for their in- 
terests, dissimulation unworthy of a philosopher? No, gentlemen, 
not always. These men deny God, the only true and living God, but 
they do not wish to be atheists ; they do not wish it in the depths of 
their own being, in the secrecy of their own conscience. Their indig- 
nation is not feigned. It is the cry of their souls, protesting against 
the mistaken conclusion of their thought. It is a last homage that 
even amidst their errors they still yield to the truth. 

They adore, then, this variable and changing world, of which they 
make their God. They adore it more especially in the human mind, 
the highest manifestation of reality, the consciousness, as they call it, 
which the Infinite Being has of Himself. We are here enabled to 
penetrate the ultimate secret of this doctrine, so proud in its 
poverty, and to discover the reason of a singular contrast which it 
presents. 

The spirit of man is carried away by the universal movement. His 
thoughts, his opinions, his beliefs vary with times, places, and indi- 
viduals. All truth is relative, that is to say, that there is no truth at 
all: this is doubt the most complete. But all the thoughts of man 
are divine ; all his thoughts are true; all are destined to appear in 
the eternal evolution of things, for the human mind is itself God ; 
this is dogmatism the most arrogant. 

The doctrine is thus presented to us under a double aspect, which 
explains the singular mixture of doubt and arrogance that sometimes 
characterises the thinking of its disciples. ‘“ Nothing is true”—-such 
is the first assertion ; that of the sophist Gorgias. “ All is true”— 
such is the second formula; that of the sophist Protagoras. These 
two manifestations of the scepticism of Greece meet and blend in the 
deifieation of man. If langhter could be permitted on a subject so 
sad, it would be an amusing spectacle to see the writers of our day 
offering us gravely, as the last products of modern thought, the very 
errors against which the good sense of Socrates protested four centuries 
before the advent of Jesus Christ. 

III. We have just seen united at the heart of the same system, the 
denial of God and the denial of truth. Here is the ray which must 
light us to our conclusion. 

God and the truth are in intimate, in indissoluble union. In order 
that reason may find a basis which shall allow it to rise above the 
phenomena of experience, in order that the spiritual world may become 
visible to us, an act of faith is necessary which shall be the product of 
the entire soul, and not of the mere processes of the intellect—an act 
of faith which directly apprehends God. Human reason is made for 
truth ; but until God arises on the horizon of the mind, it is enveloped 
on all sides by the cold darkness of scepticism. 
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This is the truth which Descartes saw with the eye of genius. De- 
scending into the depths of the human mind, Descartes discovered 
there the reflection of a divine brightness, and rising upwards to the 
source of this light, he proclaimed God the first, the most certain and 
the best proved of all truths. He reflects still further ; he compre- 
hends that if God is not, the most regular exercise of thought may 
deceive us, and that our reason offers us no guarantee. He confesses 
that all the force of his proofs depends on a belief which precedes 
them ; that without this belief, man is condemned to irremediable 
doubt. This powerful mind pauses to weigh his work. He owns that 
reason proves God, only on the condition that God exists and is the 
guarantee of reason. He adores, and by a sublime contradiction, by 
a circle of thought, the object of criticism to historians, but one of 
his noblest titles to glory, this powerful promoter of the purely rational 
method recognises an act of faith as lying at the basis of all the 
processes of the intellect. 

What, then, is the barrier to be opposed to the encroachments of 
scepticism? Let us boldly answer, Faith in God. 'This is the remedy, 
and 1 know none other. Study, reflection, science, have a great part 
to perform in present circumstances ; but reflection, science, aud study, 
the most learned considerations upon method, the most ingenious 
efforts of philosophy, all will continue utterly fruitless, if God be not 
the starting-point and the end of the activity of intelligent beings. 

But this affirmation of the existence of God, the foundation of all 
spiritual truths, is it, then, an arbitrary assertion? Shall we let it be 
said that we offer no other refuge against doubt than a caprice of 
thought, or a fit of despair on the part of the reason? By no means. 
In the first place, I cannot consider as a caprice of thought the act of 
grasping that faith which alone can justify and establish it. Then the 
isolated intelligence is not the entire man. If God is the only satis- 
factory response to the will seeking for His law, to the heart longing 
for an object which may satisfy its affections, to the conscience requir- 
ing the reason of its commands and the sanction of its decrees, shall 
we call arbitrary the movement of the soul when it rises in all the 
harmony of its faculties towards the light which alone can explain to 
it its own nature? By what right can the most vital powers of our 
being be excluded from the search after truth ? Are physical pheno- 
mena the only facts submitted to our observation? Does logic, ap- 
plied to experience from without, exhaust the procedures of our 
thought? In vain does the sceptic object that beyond positive facts 
we enter into the region of chimeras. We have a right to ask him, 
What do you make then of the will, of the heart, of the conscience 4 
Is moral order a chimera? Does it not offer us facts, incapable doubt- 
less of being submitted to the balance and to the microscope, yet re- 
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splendent with their own light? Does not conscience loudly tell you 
that there is a good and an evil which is within each one of us, a real 
and living struggle between opposite principles, also living and real ? 
What do you make of these facts? You deny them,—you who pro- 
claim so loudly that observation is your only method, you sacrifice 
them to the logical exigences of your scepticism. After having de- 
clared that there is no truth, the current of your thoughts hurries 
you on and forces you to say there is no morality. Upon the tragic 
struggle of which the consciousness of man is the theatre, you found 
an indifferent history of the mariners of humanity. But the voice of 
humanity, which speaks even within you, in spite of your doctrine—the 
voice of humanity answers you as it answered the sophists of Athens 
by the mouth of Socrates, as it answered modern sceptics by the 
weighty words of Kant,—“There is duty, there is therefore truth.” 
And as truth exists only in its eternal centre, man is an enigma of 
which God alone is the solution. 

But this solution does not force itself upon us like physical truth or 
mathematical evidence. Spiritual truth is presented to the free will, 
and requires a resolution of the soul to grasp it. The God of man is, 
before all, the God of the conscience. It is when He has taken posi- 
tion in the conscience that the universe proclaims His wisdom, that 
the history of humanity relates His justice and His mercy, that He 
appears as the only legitimate end of the efforts of reason. 

I am aware that this faith, which is not the’ mere evidence of the 
understanding, that this movement of the soul by which it grasps the 
truth without the intervention of the senses or of geometrical demon- 
strations, is stigmatised by certain minds as superstitious credulity. 
Credulity is doubtless a weakness. Intelligent and free, man ought 
to explore with intelligence and freedom the mysteries of his origin 
and of his destiny. But we must venture to say, notwithstanding the 
too easy abuse of this thought,—and the Christian who feels that every- 
thing good in him is from the grace of God, will unite with us in say- 
ing,—that the ultimate sources of our belief lie in the state of our soul. 
The understanding alone does not possess the secret of solving the 
problems of life. Faith is a virtue, and doubt isa temptation. Hach 
of us may experience this in himself. We believe in the divine world 
just in the proportion in which it is realised in us. And precisely as 
we become earthly in our affections, in the same measure do we become 
sceptical of spiritual truth, whatever may be our words and our out- 
ward profession. 

Do we wish, then, to combat scepticism? Let us proclaim God, 
the living and true God, the God of the gospel. But let us not pro- 
claim Him only in words and in public assemblies. Let us proclaim 
Him by our lives. Let us cultivate in the inner sanctuary of the 
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soul the sources of this living faith, without which our religion would 
dissolve into vain thoughts, and into words still more vain. Let us 
shew what faith in the Invisible can do, and that it becomes visible to 
the eye of all in the works that it produces. 

Finally, be not disquieted. If the whirlwind of doubt sweeps over 
our time, even if it become more violent, let us continue calm. God 
sustains the human mind in its faintness. To the errors of thought, 
as well as to the waves of the ocean, He has said, “ Hitherto shall ye 
come, but no further.” 3 

The struggle between darkness and light will doubtless last as long 
as this world of trial. But scepticism shall never extend its icy 
shades, or rather its sullen fogs, over all the face of the intellectual 
world ; and the future will always prove those to be right who confi- 
dently affirm that the worst of all errors is to cease to believe in the 
truth. 


M. Pastor Bastte, of Bergerac, Dordogne, said :—The scepticism of 
France was a national malady. He would consider it in a practical 
point of view. For a long time in France there had been a marked 
advance in materialistic tendencies. This movement was most dis- 
couraging, for it was to be found everywhere, tainting and polluting 
the springs of moral life. Not only was it seen in theatres, or in places 
frequented by people of the world the most careless, but even in the 
heart of well-regulated families. The future life had little place in 
their thoughts. Luxury, the desire of appearance, the degradation of 
conscience,—these were the general features. These were apparent 
in every class of society. Modern progress had effaced separations, 
destroyed local associations, extended everywhere a levelling spirit. 
There was good in this movement, but also very great evil. Tempta- 
tions were multiplied. Individual energy was weakened. A most fatal 
tolerance and want of principle existed in private as well as in public 
life. Public opinion was no bridle. Men abandoned their consciences 
for their material interests. People railed at every belief, that they 
might not be laughed at as dupes. Great principles were at a dis- 
count. Men had ceased to believe in each other, because they believed in 
nothing ; or rather, they believed in nothing, because they had lost con- 
fidence in each other. Every revolution he considered to be a moral 
confusion. Human passions overruled the public conscience. People 
ceased to trust each other, and afterwards to believe in principles the 
most certain. ‘ Where is right?” “Where is justice?” “Where is 
truth?” such was the saying, such the effect, of revolution. After one 
revolution light might be again seen ; but this could not happen after 
a flood of revolutions such as had passed over France, and made it 
sceptical, The revolution of 1789 had pretended to overturn all old 
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beliefs. A new revolution had forced France to fall back upon herself 
to seek a faith. But she had sought it only in the past. Catholicism 
had not been able to accommodate itself to the new order of things. A 
division between religion and public opinion had been established 
which still continued. The revolution of 1848 had not improved 
matters. There existed, now, doubt as to persons, doubt as to things, 
doubt as to right, doubt as to religion itself ; such was the state of mind. 
There was little religion in France, and that little was compromised 
by its defenders. Scepticism re-appeared in their defence, and this 
defence developed it more and more. France, considered as a nation, 
was not Catholic. The source of its moral life was the Deism of the 
eighteenth century. But was that a faith? In point of morals, how 
dangerous was this Deism? What action upon the soul had this “ great 
Architect of the world,’ as Voltaire called Him? “TI believe in a future 
life. Sin cannot, however, lead to punishment. God cannot ask of us 
a perfection which does not chime in with our nature.” So had a well- 
known writer of last century said. But this conception was degrad- 
ing to man, and left only Positivism, that is, Materialism the most 
complete. There remained to him only one conviction—that of his 
own merit and perfect sufficiency. In answering the question, as to 
how conscience was to be reanimated, the speaker said that there was 
need of a new revolution, a moral revolution,—such as God and His 
gospel alone could produce. The gospel alone could cure the wretched 
evils of the age. Its spiritualism alone could elevate to the invisible, 
for which the people had lost the inclination. Faith in Jesus Christ 
-was faith in a higher world—faith in eternity. This gospel made 
men despise worldly covetousness ; but,—more,—it gave them power to 
follow the ideal realised in the person of Jesus Christ. No religion 
had produced such just men, tenacious of right, as Greek philosophers 
had idealised, as Christianity had done. Christianity was the source of 
all progress and all perfection. True Christianity alone could renew 
and revive the social sap, because it aroused a living and individual 
conviction. The revival of such living personal faith met with great 
obstacles in France. A sense of honour retained the majority of the 
French in a church in which they had lost faith. For great evils great 
remedies were needed. ‘The entire separation of Church and State 
appeared to him the great sovereign remedy. Consciences would then 
be forced to act for themselves. The idea of such separation would 
pave the way ;—and on the day of its achievement, scepticism would 
receive a heavy blow. 


M. Pastor CHANTEPIN DE LA SAussayeE, of Leyden, said that scepti- 
cism darkened all society in Holland. Though a Protestant country, it 
was ruined by scepticism. The town he inhabited was the focus ; it was 
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a chief centre of modern Rationalism. He wished not to attack 
his compatriots. He suffered bitterly in seeing them repudiate the 
gospel. He desired to speak of that scepticism of the laity which 
accused traditional Protestantism of being insufficient. It could be 
combated only by the preaching of repentance, and of pardon of sins. 
Among the sceptics he had found many who had sympathy for religion, 
but who could not admit the supernatural. These inspired his pro- 
found respect. How was a remedy to be provided for the evil from 
which they suffered? The conscience must be moved ; for the authority 
of conscience would be acknowledged where external influence would be 
repudiated. If they were to have external authority, they would prefer 
that of the Church of Rome with its great traditions. The historical 
method had its value. But this means would not suffice to bring souls 
to the gospel. “Why bring books between us and God?” they answered. 
Christ must be presented to their consciences. This had been indeed 
misapplied. Every one remembered the appearance of a melancholy 
book in which Christ was summoned before the tribunal of conscience. 
The best. things had, however, been abused. Without Arius there had 
been no Athanasius ; without Pelagius, no Augustine. Christ addressed 
Himself to the conscience. He must be presented to it in His perfect 
humanity ; and, little by little, the conscience would rise to the Divinity 
of the God-man. The act of listening to the Saviour was itself a 
movement in advance. Under the attraction of His divine bearing, 
pretensions were lost, love burst forth, life commenced to work within. 
And where men had despaired to find their ideal, they had found their 
Saviour. But He might be charged thus with denying the work of 
the Holy Ghost. This charge would be without foundation. The 
work of the Spirit was carried on by many methods,—and this appeared 
the method adapted to the scepticism of the day. 


dewish Missions. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


WeEDNESDAY, September 4. 

M. Dr Capraposs, of Amsterdam, read the first paper on this subject, 
of which the following is a chief portion :—The whole history of this 
chosen people is a continual preparation for the great event —the 
coming in the flesh of the Son of God ; and as the most ancient pagan 
traditions are concentrated on Him who is called the “ Desire of all 
nations,’ so the keystone of all Jewish dispensations, and the reason 
of the mysteries of the Jewish religion, are found in this fact, that God 
wished to incite and keep up in the bosom of His people an incessant 
aspiration after Him. The Gentiles had only vague traditions, but 
Israel sure promises, founded on the covenant made with Israel alone. 

From the begining of the world to the time of Abraham, all was 
centred in the promise. From Abraham to Moses, the Word appears 
sometimes in human form, but most often in that of an angel, in order 
to keep alive the idea of the coming in the flesh of a ransoming God. 
The adored Son of God always seeks the lost, and consoles the afflicted. 
He found the disconsolate Hagar by the well in the desert, and as 
God’s messenger, told her that God had “heard the voice of the lad ;” 
but, as God’s equal, added, ‘‘I will make him a great nation.” To pre- 
pare His people for the coming in the flesh of Christ, God sent His 
Son in the form of a man, with two angels, to the patriarch, in the 
plains of Mamre. Here we find Abraham aud Jesus Christ on the 
most intimate terms. The Son of God appears again to Abraham in the 
form of an angel, when He prevented him from slaying his son. As 
we continue to examine the lives of the other patriarchs, this Angel is 
always re-appearing. He meets Jacob, and utters the word “ Israel” for 
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the first time. Jacob speaks of this Angel on his deathbed. Moses sees 
this same Angel in the midst of the burning bush ; and He is present 
when the great legislator receives the commandments. In all these 
passages, this mysterious being, who, although a messenger from God, 
always expects and receives homage, clearly manifests Himself. He 
cannot be any other than He who purposed one day to shew divinity 
and humanity in personal unity. 

This truth develops itself more and more. First from Paradise to 
Abraham we have sublime promises ; from Abraham to Mount Sinai, 
visions are added to promises; from Moses to the new dispensation 
God adds to promises and visions a symbolical system of religion, 
which is based on the miraculous development of the great end of the 
whole history of Israel—the future coming of Christ. All this divine 
labour in the midst of one people; all these majestic manifestations 
and wonderful deliverances, after deep and repeated misfortunes ; all 
this solemn preparation, which constitutes and crowns as with a halo 
of glory, the annals of this people ;—shall all tend only to their final 
ruin and disappearance from the face of the earth? And shall this 
continual relation between Israel and Him who is the source of life 
produce no other result than Israel’s eternal death? Shall all these 
glorious deliverances, effected by God’s strong arm for Israel, only end 
in Israel being chased from the heritage of their fathers? God, whose 
mercies are eternal, will not thus act—no! after this long and painful 
night, there will dawn a glorious morn. As the history of Christ 
could not terminate with His death and burial—for on the third day 
He rose again—so the history of His elect people cannot terminate 
in the total ruin in which they have lain for centuries. Their existence, 
their miraculous preservation, through ages of persecution and igno- 
miny, convince us that another page is to be added to their history ;— 
that they have still a vocation to fulfil ;—that there is a future in 
store for them. 

The intimate connexion which always existed between Israel and 
Christ was visible throughout the whole history of this people; and the 
prophecies concerning the coming of the Messiah were all scrupulously 
fulfilled. We need not found our hopes of a glorious future for the 
people of Israel upon theories, however well founded. There is abun- 
dant proof in the Divine word itself. The Israelites are not far wrong, 
when they complain, that the Christian Church interprets literally 
the prophecies which are unfavourable to them, and spiritually those 
which are favourable. This interpretation is not only unjust but 


false. 

There are three phases or epochs in the prophecies which embrace 
the whole history of the people of Israel. ‘Their greatness, from their 
being called, until their subjection by the Romans ; their fall, which 
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comprises the period of their dispersion over the whole world; and 
their recall, their conversion, and their restoration. The first two 
epochs are past ;—the third is to come. The recall of Israel, the re- 
turn of their heart to God, their restoration to the land of their heri- 
tage, are predicted with remarkable clearness and precision ; not ac- 
cording to the covenant made on Mount Sinai, which is that of the 
law, but according to that of the patriarchs, which is the covenant of 
grace—of the promise. See Lev. xxvi. 40, to the end ; Jer. xxxi. 40; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 12, 13; Hos. iii. 5, and other passages. 

Let us go forward with the courage of faith, convinced that we have 
a sacred duty to perform. Nay, with the ardent desire to co-operate 
with God, let us advance, with the eye fixed on the Divine beacon, 
and proclaim to the scattered members of the people of Israel that a 
great Passover is prepared for them, and that the door-posts of their 
hearts must be sprinkled with the blood of the Lamb of God, to escape 
the anger of Him who is a consuming fire to every sinner that rejects 
the only means of salvation, but a merciful and faithful God, whose 
“ oifts and calling” are “ without repentance.” 

Surely the conversion and the restoration of this people will be one 
of the greatest of miracles! But should this be a reason for refusing 
to believe in it? We should hold out to the Jews the message of free 
pardon to every soul who has recourse to the blood of the Lamb. 
Christians have now a duty to fulfil if they wish to be fellow-labourers 
with God amongst the Jews. The age we live in is a solemn one ; the 
whole world is passing through a crisis. Agitation reigns everywhere, 
in the moral as well as in the physical world—in the domain of 
science as well as in the social system—in politics as well as in reli- 
gion—in Roman Catholicism as well as in Protestantism—amongst 
the descendants of Abraham as well as amongst the remotest nations. 
The earth is in travail. In the midst of these convulsions, a cry is 
raised to heayen—a deep voice is constantly ascending towards God, 
like the roar of a tempestuous sea. This cry, this deep sigh, reveals 
a great want. Man no longer suffices for man; a grain of sand will 
not fill up a chasm. Men thirst after God; and by the side of a 
humanity which falls lower and lower, as it separates itself from the 
Divine element, springs up another humanity which groans for deli- 
verance, and which seeks repose in the bosom of God. 

I think I have proved that if my subject embraces a fact, a history, 
a past, it also holds out a hope, a prophecy, a future. May the ever- 
lasting Lord soon bring them to pass! “ And the Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come.” “He 
which testifieth these things, saith, Surely I come quickly, Amen,” 


M. Pastor Peravet, of Neufchatel, said :—In the land of Egypt the 
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Israelites surely seemed lost as a people ; but when human infirmity is 
allied with the all-divine Power, this infirmity becomes a mighty power. 
Thus it was with the Israelites; they became a great and powerful 
nation—but they fell. At the present time also the modern Israelites, 
in a point of view exclusively human, are lost as a people. They con- 
cern themselves but very little about the conversion.and the restoration 
which have been foretold concerning them. Nevertheless, the Lord is 
the same to-day as He was of old. He will bring back the Israelites 
into Canaan from all the corners of the earth. His promises are 
positive and immutable. “The Strength of Israel will not lie nor re- 
pent.” It is to the furtherance of His glory that the Israelites should 
be restored. In the meantime we must make them compensation for 
the secular wrongs they have suffered, viz., our ancestors’ cruelty. It is 
this culpable conduct, joined to the contempt with which they have 
been so long, and still are, here and there, treated, that has compelled 
the Jews to devote themselves to commerce and to a passionate pursuit 
after money. Despised as we are, say some of them, in order to suc- 
ceed in the world, we must use all our efforts to become rich, for of 
what account is a poor Jew? We ought for many reasons to desire 
the restoration of the Jews, and to devote all our energies to this end. 
They have done much for us in days gone by, and will do more here- 
after. What the conversion of the apostle Paul was to Europe, the 
awakening of the Jews will be to the world. . 


M. Professor Gaussren, of Geneva, said :—Let us never forget that 
which we owe to the Jews; nor yet let us forget all.that we shall owe 
them on the happy day of the Restoration, which is promised to them 
everywhere in the Scriptures, when God shall put His law in their 
hearts, and shall draw them together from the ends of the world to 
bring them back into their own land, and when our heavenly David 
shall be their King for ever. For “if the casting away of them,” the 
apostle says, “be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead?” “ Yea many people and strong 
nations shall come to seek the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem, and to 
pray before the Lord ;” and “'Ten men shall take hold, out of all the 
languages of the nations, even shall take hold of the skirt of him 
that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you; for we have heard that 
God is with you.” Our Lord himself has said that “salvation is of 
the Jews. Itis of the Jews in many respects. We worship a Jew- 
ish Saviour, a Jewish King, who, according to the flesh, is the son 
of David, but in whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily 
—a born King of the Jews according to the flesh, but who, accord- 
ing to the Spirit, is “over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” We 
confess with all believers that Abraham, the father of the Jews, ac- 
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cording to the flesh, is the father of us all, and that it is the high- 
est element of our blessedness, temporal or eternal, to be accounted 
children of Abraham by faith, and inheritors, through the election of 
grace, of the promises that he received. But salvation furthermore 
comes to us from the Jews, inasmuch as the oracles of God were 
committed to them ; that is to say, that they not only wrote them, 
but have kept them for us on God’s behalf, and that upon their testi- 
mony we receive them from on high. All the prophets of the Old 
Testament were Jews; all the eight writers of the New Testament 
were Jews also. And not only were they intrusted with these oracles 
of God, but they confirm and prove them to us themselves—ac- 
complishing them in their persons, in their history, and in their 
misfortunes ; for they are a miraculous nation, or rather a national 
miracle. Yes, God has, during eighteen hundred years, been exhibit- 
ing this miracle upon the earth, to be to all nations an imperishable 
testimony of His truth. This is the dispersed, but indissoluble people 
—the exiled, and yet preserved—the world-wandering, and yet inde- 
_ structible—a miracle in their overthrow, and a miracle in their pre- 
servation. They are, at the same time, the most ancient nation on 
the earth. Did they not begin to exist with the call of Abraham, 
only seventy-seven years after the death of Noah? And do we not, 
moreover, know the great part that is reserved to them in the scenes 
of the last days, when they will have become aware of their spiritual 
plague, and will have submitted to their heavenly King? 

What then, Gentlemen, is the result of this? It is that we must, in 
the first place, love the Jews and respect them, have bowels of com- 
passion for them, and behave towards them in a manner indicating 
lively gratitude and profound sympathy. Let us remember the ten- 
der compassion of our Lord, and His strong emotion over Jerusalem ; 
let us remember His tears when, at the Feast of Tabernacles, He came 
down from the Mount of Olives, “and when He was come near, He 
beheld the city, and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace!” 
and “They shall not leave in thee one stone upon another ; because 
thou knewest not the time of thy visitation !” 

In the second place, we ought to seck to prolong for them these 
times of their visitation by placing continually before their eyes 
Moses and the prophets—by attesting to them with all clearness 
that Jesus Christ is their Messiah—by saying to them, “ We have 
found Him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write.” 
Has not our Lord said, “They have Moses and the prophets: let 
them hear them?” ‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
According to which, Gentlemen, if you could perform miracles before 
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their eyes, and raise the dead to life, you would do much less for 
their conversion than by inducing them to read, as the true word of 
God, “ Moses and the prophets.” It is the Word which, if read with 
faith, changes hearts, produces miracles of conversion, and is alone 
effective, through the power of God, to overthrow in us the strong- 
holds of Satan, to awaken consciences, and to lead souls captive to the 
obedience of Jesus Christ. Accordingly, in remonstrating with serious 
Israelites on serious things, I have often felt myself prompted to say 
to them, “ Meditate, my dear sirs, more than you are accustomed 
to do, on ‘Moses and the prophets ;’ become more Israelites than 
you are now; I think I am more of one than you are. If you 
become better Jews, you will be Christians. We are better Jews than 
you are ; we believe in your restoration ; we believe in your coming 
glories ; we believe that you will be brought back from all the ends 
of the earth under David your King.” But it must be acknowledged 
that the doctrine of the divinity of the Messiah is the chief stum- 
blingblock to them. ‘“ We honour, as it is, the character of Jesus 
Christ,” I have heard many of them say. “Take from Christianity 
the doctrine of His divinity, and we shall perhaps not be far from un- 
derstanding one another.” 

For my own part, Gentlemen, I can assure you that it was actually 
the study of Moses himself that made me a Christian, and a worshipper 
of the divinity of Jesus Christ. Let me be permitted at this sitting 
as in one that is consecrated to “Israel and Jesus Christ,” to say 
a few words on this chapter of my experience. I was, when a young 
lad, a catechumen of a pastor in this town, but at that time, like most 
of my fellow-citizens, involved in the errors of Arianism. Notwith- 
standing my natural levity, I had a genuine desire to conform myself 
on this subject with the Word of God; but in the course of my les- 
sons, a passage in the Epistle to the Colossians which is quoted in the 
Catechism, troubled me much, because it appeared to me contrary to 
the Christian religion, as I had conceived it. It was there said of Jesus 
Christ, “ All things were created by him, and for him.” “ Created by 
him,” I said; “this is a hard expression. Can this be said of a crea- 
ture? But, ‘created for him ;’ this is still harder ;” and I was be- 
wildered. 

About this time, one of my dearest early friends, who is no 
less one, thanks be to God, in my maturer years, and who subse- 
quently became Dr Butini, (third generation,) came to me with a very 
troubled mind, He had been in the habit of reading on religious sub- 
jects every day with his venerable grandfather, and was at that con- 
juncture engaged on Abbadie’s celebrated work, entitled, “On the 
Christian Religion,” the beautiful apologetic book that was so much 
praised by Madame de Sévégné. In order to establish the certainty of 
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the Christian religion, the author makes it his object, in the first part 
of his work, to prove the doctrine of the Divine inspiration of the 
books of Moses ; and his mode of reasoning was as follows: First pro- 
position—Moses is evidently not an ordinary man. He is, by the 
admission of all, a man of powerful genius, and of firm and consistent 
mind, with whom you will not expect to get very easily both a Yes 
and a No on the highest questions of conscience and of faith. Second 
proposition—Moses, while thus firm and consistent, had one conviction 
that especially characterised the whole of his teaching, and governed 
the whole of his life. This was the corner-stone and the dogma by 
which his people were destined for fifteen hundred years to be distin- 
guished from all other peoples in the world. “Hear, O Israel ; 
The Lord our God is one Lord.” In one word, Moses was pre-emi- 
nently for the ancient world, the apostle of the unity of God. Third 
proposition—Notwithstanding this conviction, which constituted the 
ruling passion of his life, Moses frequently expresses himself, in all 
his writings, as if he admitted within the mysterious unity of the 
Divine essence, a mysterious plurality. Particularly when the ques- 
tion is (in his narratives) of that mysterious angel whom he calls the 
Angel of His presence, the Angel of the covenant, the Angel Jehovah, 
or the Angel of Jehovah; you hear him applying there all the most 
incommunicable names of Almighty God; and not only His names, 
but His attributes and works; and not only His attributes and his 
works, but those very forms of worship which God everywhere arro- 
gates to Himself exclusively. It is thus that one of the three men 
who appeared to Abraham in the plains of Mamre, as he was sitting 
in front of his tent during the heat of the day, and who came 
to inform him that Sarah would have a child, is constantly spoken 
of by the name of Jehovah, and speaks incessantly in the char- 
acter of Almighty God. It is thus that Moses himself represents 
that angel of God who appeared to Jacob in Mesopotamia, as saying 
to this patriarch, “I am the God of Bethel; I am God, the God 
of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac,’ (See Gen. xviii., 
XXXii., XXXV., XXXVii., xxxviil.) It is thus that, according to Moses 
himself, the Angel who appeared to him in Horeb (Exod. iii.) in the 
midst of the burning bush, said to him, “TI am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” 
“T am tHat I am.” “Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, I am hath sent me unto you.” And when Moses had said in 
his fear, “But behold, they will not believe me, nor hearken unto 
my voice: for they will say, The Lord hath not appeared to thee ;” 
the anger of the Lord was kindled against him, and He said, “ Who 
hath made man’s mouth? or who maketh the dumb or deaf, or the 
seeing, or the blind? have not I the Lord?” Fourth proposition— 
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We cannot, then, explain this language of Moses, except by admit- 
ting that this man of God was speaking, in spite of his ruling 
conviction, under the power of a Divine inspiration ; or else that he 
had before him the knowledge of the mystery of the most Holy Trin- 
ity which exists in God, which would come to the same as to prove that 
he wrote according to the Spirit. It was to this point that my friend 
had come in reading Abbadie, when he presented himself to me to ex- 
press his astonishment and disquietude. My own was not less, for 
the clue of the mystery was not then in my hands ; but it was, thanks 
be to God, through this astonishment and disquietude that we were 
led to the true doctrine of the Son of God, and that the gates of faith 
were at length opened to us; for there is nothing, Gentlemen, that 
can contribute so powerfully to confirm our faith in all the mysteries 
of the New Testament, as an assiduous and serious study of Moses and 
the prophets ; and it is reciprocally the New Testament which gives 
to a man, occupied with Moses and the prophets, the key of all the 
mysteries of the Old Testament. Well, Gentlemen, the blessed expe- 
riences that we then had, are those to which I would fain lead every 
child of Israel by an attentive and respectful study of Moses and the 
prophets. 


M. Pastor Trerzet, of Nuremberg, said:—The Jews were often 
ill-treated and persecuted in olden times in Germany: but love has 
sprung up for the Jews both there and in other countries. It is the 
duty of the Evangelical Alliance and of each of its members to love 
the Jews and to let them perceive it. This love is the true and only 
means of interesting those whom we desire to bring over to truth and 
salvation. We must give to them a frank declaration of our faith in 
redemption through Christ, and we must prove this faith to them by 
our spiritual life and by our whole conduct. But in order that we may 
have a better hold on the leading and educated portion of the Jews we 
must make ourselves acquainted with their literature, which certainly is 
not wanting in richness. I thank the committee for having given me 
the opportunity of speaking my mind a little on this subject. The 
more love I have felt towards Jesus Christ, the more have I loved the 
Jews. 


M. Professor PETAVEL greeted his brethren of Geneva, in the name 
of the friends of Israel at Neufchatel, and of the section of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of that canton. I wish to inform you that the cause 
of the Jews progresses. The Jews of Paris have elected me a member 
of the Universal Israelitish Alliance, and, although they were aware 
of my faith in Jesus Christ, the Divine Saviour, they called upon me to 
address them, and I made them a frank profession of my convictions, 
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I spoke to them of the Evangelical Alliance, and of its approaching 
meeting at Geneva. I read to them a letter in which Sir Culling 
Eardley expressed his sympathy for them; and everything I said was 
listened to with marked satisfaction and interest. I entreat of you 
now to pray the Lord to pour out His Holy Spirit upon the Jews. 
Let us present unto Him, His ancient people, as the men of faith pre- 
sented in times of yore the paralytic to Jesus Christ. 


dtaly and the Gospel. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


TuurspDay, September 5. 
M. Dr Metxts, of Turin, read the first address on “Italy and the Gospel.” 
Italy and the Gospel, that is to say, if I have rightly understood my 
subject ;—Italy contemplated, not from a literary, artistic, or political 
point of view, but from the point of view of the gospel, the efforts 
made to diffuse it, the obstacles to be surmounted, the encouragements 
we meet with, the prospects which present themselves to us, and the 
importance of this work to the destinies of the great nation which is in 
process of being constituted. Such is the subject I am to introduce to 
this assembly. That Italy should have been able to take her place, 
without the fear of dangers before her, in this great Congress which is 
now meeting at Geneva, is what the most clear-sighted would not have 
dared to predict ten or twelve years ago. I will first examine the 
assistance which the events of the last ten years have lent to our 
labours. I notice, in the first rank, the multiplied checks which the 
Papacy has had to sustain ; certainly these checks have not proved as 
serious as was imagined, Rome is not so near her end as people think. 
The essential principle on which she stands has not lasted out its time. 
So long as there are timid minds who like a gospel brought down to their 
own standard,—so long as there are people who would willingly leave 
the responsibility of their faith upon others,—there will be a soil quite 
prepared to receive Romanism. Too many material interests in Italy 
are bound up with the Papacy, from which it derives strength, for us 
to shout victory at this stage. But it must be acknowledged, with all 
these reservations, that Catholicism has received serious wounds. What 
a check for it is the protection granted to the Italian Protestants by 
their government! What a check is the universal smile which greeted 
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the excommunication that it launched against a great king. We need 
“a free church in a free state,” as the great minister used to say, whose 
loss we all regret. What a check was that disregarded prohibition of 
the Roman Consistory, who ordered our priests to abstain from appear- 
ing at the national festivities. All these occurrences are like so many 
cracks which have surrounded the edifice of the Papacy, and through 
which the gospel will penetrate. 

My second question is the success of our efforts. What exaggerations 
have been published! The entire number of the converts does not ex- 
ceed the tenth of what is alleged. There are not multitudes pressing to 
listen to the good news. We are not fishing with the net, but with the 
line. All the brilliant reports of the progress of the gospel in Italy 
are a mirage! Garibaldi knew full well to what feelings he was ap- 
pealing in England when he uttered the famous words, “The Bible is 
the cannon which will free Italy.” He would not repeat them in Italy ; 
for he knows with what haughty disdain those words would be received. 
The moral element is weak among most of the Italians. The Spirit of 
God has not been wanting to us: but ten or twelve years are not suffi- 
cient to develop the fruitful results of recent events. Then consider the 
state in which Italy is; is it not full of scepticism? We have to create 
anew the conscience in Italy. We have to combat that facility with 
which Italians take hold of everything by the imagination. In spite 
of this, I affirm that the evangelisation of Italy is not without marked 
progress during the past ten or twelve years. Let us suppose an Italian 
who might have left Genoa twelve years ago, and who from that time 
might have been hid in some unknown country of Africa, without any 
communication with his native land. Well, twelve years ago Rome 
had absolute power throughout the Peninsula. There did indeed exist, 
in a few Alpine valleys, a little people who had never bowed beneath 
her sway, but they were obliged to celebrate their worship in a foreign 
language. Here and there were a few pulpits, generally in an ambas- 
sador’s mansion, and only existing under condition of not endangering 
the faith of the world. Not even a shadow of liberty of the press. The 
same vigilance was shewn in the exclusion of the Holy Scriptures from 
the country. The most worn-out copy was stopped at the frontier. 
No civil rights were allowed to proselytes, but only exclusion from all 
professions, and vexations of all sorts; and when death put a period 
to these sufferings a ditch in a high road received the man who had 
dared to turn his back upon the infallible Church! Our emigrant re- 
turns. At Marseilles he finds bales of Bibles. Who are these books 
for? He thinks to himself, “for Maltese Protestants,” and he continues 
his voyage ; but at Genoa he finds the same bales again; they enter 
the harbour, and no one opposes their passage; no custom-house 
officers come to inspect their contents. He hears that since his de- 
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parture, the Word of God has been printed in all parts of the country, 
and that millions of tracts have been distributed, that new Protestant 
churches are being built, that religious meetings are held even in the 
villages, that the efforts of the priests have almost everywhere failed 
before the determination of the Government to maintain liberty of con- 
science, and that quite lately an ex-Catholic, well known for his zeal for 
the gospel, has been appointed professor in a university ; and lastly, that 
a Protestant Theological College is established in a palace that formerly 
belonged to a cardinal! Let us suppose that our exile has also learned 
to love the Bible, and that he has not ceased, during his twelve years of 
absence, to pray for his beloved Italy: with what joy will he welcome 
these great things? and will he not feel the need of retiring to give 
thanks? And we, carnal-minded men that we are, who wish to reap 
before we have sown, we would disdain these small beginnings ! 

I come now to our difficulties. The obstacles which proceed from our- 
selves are not the only ones; there are others without. The instinctive 
repugnance with which the Italians view Protestantism is the great 
argument to which our brethren who have quitted the Vaudois Church 
(I say it without rancour) appeal. But those who would not be Pro- 
testants have not escaped the appellation of “ Protestants.” On the 
other hand, is it certain that the prejudice does not exist? I believe 
it does. There are in Italy souls seeking the gospel, whom the word Pro- 
testant keeps away, because of the idea of infidelity that the priests have 
attached to this name. We must wait till trwe Protestantism is known. 
Another very serious obstacle lies in the political pre-occupations of the 
nation. The great events of the time have absorbed all minds, and it 
is a matter of astonishment to find any Italians giving ear to evangeli- 
cal preachers. But when this revolution shall have reached its full 
term, then the grain sown now may sprout up all at once. A third 
obstacle is, that the liberal part of the people wish to avoid the religious 
question. The gospel is an excellent thing, we are told, but for the 
present we have other things to do; at some period hereafter, when we 
have regained our independence, we shall be able to engage our atten- 
tion with religion. The only aim is national independence ; and such 
is the dread of the gospel message, that the preacher of the gospel is 
almost confounded with the raiser of sedition ! 


The first encouraging prospect to which I shall direct your attention, 
because it appears to me to be one of the most interesting, and I have no 
doubt you will also be of my opinion, is the increasing disposition mani- 
fested by the contending parties to desist from their old quarrels, and to 
maintain more peaceable relations between themselves. These in their 
turn will cause a more just and charitable spirit to arise ; and I think I 
ean perceive, looming in a not-far-distant future, the happy moment 
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when the only remaining trace of our past struggles will be a melan- 
choly recollection of them, joined to a hearty desire to remedy the vast 
amount of evil they have caused, by means of tolerance, mutual support, 
good offices, and zeal in propagating the gospel. I do not mean that’ 
an evangelical union between these different parties is at present pos- 
sible in Italy. No: men’s tempers are too excitable, the wounds in- 
flicted too fresh, the recollection of the struggles too vivid, and recrimi- 
nations are too easily made at present, for it to be prudent to attempt 
anything of the kind, at least just now. But patience! Under God’s 
holy influence, through past labours, and through the prayers which I 
trust will be continued to be offered to the Throne of grace,—when 
men’s passions shall have subsided, and light shall have dawned on 
many subjects,—when the remaining illusions shall have been dispersed, 
and, at the same time, the desire for peace shall have become more in- 
tense—then will arrive the day when, in a Conference similar to the 
present one, the same men who are amongst you to-day as representa- 
tives of Italy, assembling itself I know not where, will tell you in 
their own names, or in that of the churches, or of societies having 
no direct communication with each other; or, if they do not, their suc- 
cessors will tell you from this tribune, “ We are the representatives of 
the Italian branch of the Evangelical Alliance, and the living proofs 
that the dissensions which have existed so long amongst us, and which 
have done so much harm to the cause of God in our country, and which 
have been the subject of our most fervent prayers, have been put an 
end to for ever.” 

A second encouraging prospect is based on the hope that the quantity 
of Bibles and religious books which, during the last few years, have 
been sold—not given away—in Italy, will not have been sold in vain ; 
but that either they will be instrumental in eradicating the numerous 
and powerful prejudices which exist in Italy against the evangelical 
faith, and against those who profess it ; or that they will still more for- 
ward our object, by enlightening souls, and by so smiting consciences, 
that Popish formalism will be powerless to satisfy their cravings, and 
will thus prepare the way for a moral resurrection which will bring 
forth its fruit in due season, and which will be the means of saving 
many souls, and be the joy and crown of all those who shall have in 
any way contributed to this happy result. 

A third encouraging prospect is found in the benefits we may 
expect from the removal of the School of Theology of the Vaudois 
Church to Florence. J am aware that this measure was very far from 
being approved of by all those who interest themselves in the evangel- 
isation of Italy. I know that many considered it rash ; some dangerous ; 
others thought it at the least useless ; others again saw in it a provocation 
which it would have been wiser, according to them, to have avoided. Itis 
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not my intention, you are quite aware, to shew how completely erroneous 
these different opinions are, in my judgment. The only thing I wish 
to say,—were it only for the sake of making you acquainted with the 
fact,—is, that this resolution, which was adopted by the Synod unani- 
mously, was not the result of calculation, nor of long discussions, but 
it was one of those resolutions which are adopted the moment they are 
proposed ; and which are scarcely proposed ere their importance is so 
forcibly impressed on the mind, that unless you do violence to your 
most cherished convictions, you cannot do otherwise than give in your 
adhesion. The truth is, the Vaudois Church, or rather its school of 
theology, is gone to Florence, exactly in the same manner that this 
same Church extends the field of evangelisation—viz., from the impos- 
sibility to do otherwise, without abjuring her position. So soon, in fact, 
as the Vaudois Church was convinced that she had a work cut out for 
her in Italy, she felt the necessity of preparing the means for accom- 
plishing it ;—and that was the origin of the college, which but for this 
would not have been required. I will go further, and say, that but for 
this, the Church would have been doing herself great, harm by found- 
ing it. But for the same reason, Florence once open to the gospel— 
Florence, the Athens of Italy—Florence, more adapted than any other 
of our cities, on account of its collections of every kind, its museums, 
its libraries, to become a centre of intellectual refinement—Florence, 
where an almost permanent colony of foreign Christians, uniting piety 
to instruction, offered to our young men the very best society—Flo- 
rence, the city amongst all other Italian cities where, better than in any 
other, our future labourers might learn the difficulties they would have 
to encounter, and where they would, through the work of evangelisa- 
tion which is being carried on, prepare themselves practically as well 
as theoretically for their future labours—Florence, in a word, whose 
language is so soft, and which it is difficult, not to say impossible, to 
acquire elsewhere—once, I say, Florence open to the gospel, not to 
have hastened there, to have remained still up in the Valleys,—Would it 
not have been, on our part, an abdication, and a sadly eloquent decla- 
ration, that, everything well considered, the inheritance left us by our 
fathers at the price of their blood, was considered too heavy for us, and 
that we thought it better to abandon it? This declaration, thanks be 
to God, we had not the courage to make; and this is why we are at 
Florence. And if it be true, as I believe it is, notwithstanding what 
may be sdid to the contrary, that the Vaudois Church will be called 
upon, for some time to come, to participate in the work of evangel- 
ising Italy, is it not encouraging to think that the labourers she will 
send forth for this work, instead of presenting themselves in the vineyard 
as strangers—of which they are often accused with more passion than 
justice—will come there as true children of the soil, as they really are, and, 
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by the accuracy of their language, added to a more accurate acquaint- 
ance with the material upon which they will be called upon to act, will 
claim the rights to which they feel themselves entitled as much as,—I 
may say more, than,—any one in Italy, and will devote themselves en- 
tirely to that sacred and glorious work, the propagation of the gospel. 
A fourth circumstance, which is of the very highest importance in 
working out the evangelisation of Italy, is the more and more clear 
and defined manner in which the grand question of the separation of 
Church and State is developed, not only in the greater number of 
papers, and in a large number of pamphlets, but in the Parliament, 
and even in the Councils of the State. The remarkable discussion 
which was raised in the first Italian Parliament, when Deputy Audinot 
demanded explanations concerning our relations with Rome, and the 
memorable words which fell from those members of the Senate and of 
the Commons who took part in the discussion, with greatest force and 
perspicuity of all from the great minister whose loss Europe still de- 
plores,—this memorable discussion is too recent in the recollection of 
you all, and speaks even too eloquently of itself, to require anything 
more than a mere allusion to it in order to establish our argument. 
But what I wish particularly to insist upon, with reference to our 
subject, is, that this question of separation presents itself in Italy 
under a very peculiar aspect, such as it has not assumed elsewhere,—at 
least not to such an extent, and which hurries it on with irresistible 
force to a speedy solution—that is to say, not only as a prudent, desir- 
able measure, and preferable to the actual state of things, but as an 
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nation, as the only possible solution of the grand question pending, 
which question it is in no man’s power now to stifle, or even to defer. 
Who, then, does not perceive how vast an influence the acceptance of 
this principle would exercise over the destiny of the gospel in Italy ? 

But in the meanwhile, as we are looking forward to the accomplishment 
of those events, there exists in Italy at the present moment a state of 
things which may be fairly considered as the fifth of the encouraging 
prospects with which our labours are rewarded. What I mean is this: 
religious liberty stands on a broader and more settled basis, and is 
better understood and carried out. I have shewn elsewhere how much 
evangelical Protestantism is indebted, in this one respect, to the illus- 
trious statesman whom death has so recently taken from. our midst, 
and how firm his resolution was always to respect religious liberty 
even when the use made of it was distasteful to him, and served to 
throw obstacles in his path. When the melancholy news of his death 
could no longer be considered as doubtful, the consternation with 
which the whole nation was filled, was increased, so far as the evan- 
gelical churches were concerned, by the fear that religious liberty would 
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be considerably curtailed, if not wholly suppressed. But, thanks be to 
God, these apprehensions, whether well founded or not, were soon set 
at rest. Within a short time, public opinion fixed upon Baron Ricasoli 
as the man destined to succeed Count Cavour, and his name was more 
than sufficient to assure us that, under his administration, not only 
would no attempt be made to assail the most precious of liberties, but 
that it would be surrounded with greater guarantees than heretofore. 
And such, indeed, was the fact. The great and holy cause of liberty of 
conscience lost in Count Cavour a political champion only ; in Baron 
Ricasoli it gained one who made its basis the conscience and the duty 
imposed on every one to follow its injunctions. In order that you 
may agree in every respect with the opinion I have just expressed con- 
cerning the illustrious President of the Council of his Majesty the 
King of Italy, permit me to read to you a letter which he recently 
addressed to the Moderator of the Synod of the Vaudois Church, in 
reply to an address which he was deputed to present to him from this 
same Church. This letter has never yet been made public, and is well 
worthy of being made so for the first time before a public such as I 
have now the honour of addressing :— 


“ To the Reverend G. P. Meille, Moderator of the Synod, and Pastor of 
the Vaudois Italuan-Language Church of Turin. 


“PRESIDENCY OF THE CouNnciL oF MINISTERS, 
TURIN, 9th July 1861. 


“REVEREND S1r,—The congratulations and the kind wishes which 
the Synod of the Vaudois Church addressed, previously to its dis- 
persion, to H.M. Victor Emmanuel II., King of Italy, the National 
Parliament, and the Ministers of the King, were acceptable to them all, 
because the prayer which ascends from an humble and contrite heart— 
that is profoundly penetrated with its own faith—cannot but be well- 
pleasing to the Lord; and, moreover, because it is pleasing to receive a 
proof that that grand work of the regeneration of Italy, which has been 
inaugurated under the auspices of freedom, and furthered by the approval 
by all minds of liberty and concord, will be brought to its final com- 
pletion. And I am glad to live in a time when a certain diversity in 
religious tenets does not set men’s minds at variance, and when each, 
respecting the sanctuary of his neighbour’s conscience, lends a hand to 
help him in the things that are just, useful, and holy. I know that I 
do not deserve all that your goodwill prompts you to say of me; but 
this I affirm, that liberty of conscience will be advocated as all other 
reasonable liberty, and, when occasion requires, protected by me, inas- 
much as I consider it one of the safeguards of modern civilisation, and 
the best calculated of all expedients to put an end to religious dissensions, 
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and to restore to the Church the unity that must be desired.—Accept, 
Reverend Sir, the expression of my deepest respect, 
“ RICASOLI.” 


Gentlemen, when the first and most essential of liberties, that in which 
all others, so to speak, are concentrated, finds an advocate so sincere, so 
conscientious, and so Christian, in the President of a council of ministers, 
this liberty cannot be in jeopardy ; and the prospects opened to the 
friends of the gospel are, you will agree with me, most encouraging. 
Perhaps, I ought, further, on the same grounds, to draw your attention 
to the ever-deepening chasm which has arisen between the Papacy— 
fatally chained to a past which it has as little capacity to reanimate as 
to repudiate—and the more and more strongly declared exigences of 
national and patriotic sentiment, which imperiously call for satisfaction. 
But the same reasons that just now rendered it a duty to me to confine 
myself within limits, now recommend this course to me more forcibly 
than ever. A few words more, then, and I shall have concluded. 

The views that I have enunciated as to the position of the gospel in 
Italy, may not be those of every one in this assembly—that would be 
too much to expect. As for the sketch itself—for I can call it nothing 
more—that I have been allowed to present to you, what impression may 
it have left on your minds? If a discouraging one, I should be sin- 
cerely grieved ; for this I have not intended. I proposed to myself, I 
will not dissemble it, to force a breach in the exaggerated, fallacious, and 
practically fatal hopes which many persons entertained, and were seeking 

_to propagate, on the subject of the evangelisation of Italy ; but there is 
a great difference between reducing these anticipations to their true 
dimensions, and ignoring the real and merciful successes which the Lord 
has been pleased to grant ; and I should be very sorry to confound the 
two things. I called your attention to some of the errors to which this 
work had given occasion, errors for which everybody is in part respon- 
sible ; but what work of great importance has ever been accomplished, 
in which, at the beginnings at least, such errors, and even greater ones, 
have not been observable? I have, moreover, indicated to you the 
obstacles of more than one kind with which this work will long have to 
contend; but though there are obstacles, there are also encouraging 
circumstances of which I have pointed out several to you. And even 
if this compensation did not exist, if even the obstacles that pre- 
sented themselves were much more numerous and formidable, and the 
encouraging circumstances much less considerable, would this be a 
reason for us to relax our efforts for the accomplishment of this work ? 
May God preserve us from such a belief! Two facts, that nobody 
can suppress, and which none among you would wish to ignore, remains 
in spite of every obstacle; on the one hand, a country hermetically 
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sealed to the gospel hitherto, which is now suddenly opened to its 
influence ; and on the other, the positive and all-authoritative order 
of Him whom we call our Master to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. Could we be Christians, or call ourselves such, and not obey 
this order in respect of Italy, whatever obstacles may present them- 
selves to its execution? But Italy is not merely a country that is 
opening itself to the gospel, and on this ground claiming the sympathies 
and efforts of every one who has at heart the progress of the kingdom 
of God ; Italy is still the seat of that power which in many respects is 
as opposed to the gospel as unbelief itself This being the case, do 
you not see that blows which, if aimed at this power in Spain or in 
Treland, would only threaten its extremities, do, when aimed from Italy, 
strike at the centre and heart of the system? And if you do under- 
stand this, to what more powerful argument could I appeal in order to 
persuade you, that, of all works of evangelisation, the last from which. 
any one should withdraw is that of the evangelisation of Italy. What an 
eloquent demonstration is there in the simple reflection on the supreme 
importance of this work! What incitement could be more forcible for 
the Christians of every church and country, who have the means, to 
devote themselves to it with all their powers ! 

Gentlemen, the nation for whose evangelisation I am at this mo- 
ment appealing to your sympathies is, let us not forget it, the same 
that has twice given civilisation to Europe, and one which would yet 
again be capable if she were but restored to herself, of a work equally 
vast. If the Italians of the present day are no longer the Italians of 
the past, the fault is not so much in their nature—ever richer and more 
powerful than any other—as in the education which has bastardised 
or destroyed it. That nature, if it can be freed from the fatal influ- 
ences which depress it—that nature, if it can be regenerated by the 
Spirit of God, is still capable of bearing among the children the same 
fruits which were the glory of their fathers. Labour, therefore, in 
Italy, and you will not labour for Italy alone, but for the whole world 
whjch is accustomed to feel her influence. Above all, give back the 
gospel to Italy, and you will not only have sapped the basis of that 
power which is most hostile to it, but from the bosom of this people, 
naturally so prone to belief, who have become so deeply sceptical, you 
will be able to levy one of the finest armies of missionaries that has 
ever been engaged in the battles of the greatest of kings. Does our 
hope of Italy’s being converted, in its totality, to the gospel, rest on any 
probable foundation? For my part, I do not see what could be gained 
by occupying ourselves with this question. One thing is certain for 
us ; it is, that the gospel is the power of God, adequate to overthrow 
the proudest fortresses of the enemy. One thing more is certain, 
namely, that nations, which are, after all, merely aggregations of indi- 
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viduals, can never be converted unless individuals are converted first. 
Let us labour, then, for the conversion of individuals; and if ever 
our work tend to stop there, if the masses persisted to the end in 
withdrawing themselves from our influence; let us remember that 
the conversion, or, what comes to the same, the salvation, of a single 
soul has cost more to God, and is therefore dearer to Him than the 
creation of “a thousand worlds.” Oh, if this thought were living and 
operating on all those who are capable of receiving it, if knowledge did 
not, among the majority of Christians, leave charity far behind it, the 
day would not be distant when not Italy alone, but the whole earth 
would be “full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea ;” for the eternal God is faithful, and He has promised to shew of 
His glory to those who believe. 


M. Professor MazzaRELLA, of Bologna, next addressed the Conference : 
—It is a fact well known to those who are accustomed to watch the pro- 
gress made in the work of evangelisation, that, generally speaking, a 
very small number of converts are obtained at the outset. When such 
is the case we should endeavour to ascertain, not the number of converts, 
but rather the motives by which they were induced to become such. In 
Italy, these motives cannot be attributed either to hatred towards the 
priests, or to political reasons, or to frivolous feelings, but rather to the 
yearnings of conscience after salvation through Jesus Christ. This fact 
ought not only to be a source of joy to us, but it ought also to inspire 
us with confidence. If God so wills it, the number of converts will 
increase at a later period, but rest assured, gentlemen and brethren, that 
the Italian preachers of the gospel are more desirous to reach the con- 
science of the few, than to be merely listened to by the many. Their 
principal object is not to make proselytes, but to propagate the principles 
of true Christianity. M. Meille has told you that the world is indebted 
to Italy for its civilisation, but, when the gospel is the subject in question, 
we must tell the Italians that they are sinners, as we all are, and that 
they stand in need of God’s pardon through Jesus Christ. I admit that 
a few of the obstacles which have prevented the glad tidings of joy from 
being announced have been removed by political events ; but the gospel 
does not derive its force from such circumstances. The gospel possesses 
a power of its own, and we must bear witness of this power, not only to 
the Italians, but, to all other nations. The Italian preachers of the 
gospel ought to lay aside all other allusions, and address themselves 
directly to the conscience of their hearers. We know that God has 
always been worshipped in Italy, and that, during the dark ages and in 
troublous times, the gospel was professed by the inhabitants of the 
Vaudois mountains, and it is my prayer that they may long continue to 
preach it to the Italians. They haye the right, and it is their duty also 
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to do so. It was through them that I became a convert to the gospel. 
Surely, then, I cannot look upon their evangelistic work as of no use to 
the Italians. I can conscientiously say that, since I have become a 
Christian, I have always looked upon the Christians of the Valleys as 
dear brethren in Jesus Christ. 

You must bear in mind, gentlemen and brethren, the present state 
of mind, and the historic associations of the Italians. Do you wish to 
set up your churches in opposition to their churches ; your ceremonies 
to their ceremonies ; your history to their history ; your clergy to their 
clergy? Their answer will always be: We have St Peter’s at Rome ; 
our festivals are splendid ; our religious ceremonies glitter with gold and 
silver ; we have a glorious history, and our clergy is worthy of respect 
from its antiquity, and from the authority it possesses. Let us, then, 
oppose to their advantages what they have not—the gospel. Should 
they ask us who were our fathers ; what are our antecedents ; what is 
our history? we will reply to them: We were dead in trespasses and 
sins ; but now we live in Christ, and it is Christ manifested in the flesh 
that we preach unto you. He it is whom you must accept; it is His 
word you hear, not ours. This is the one thing needful for souls beset 
with the passions and lusts of this world. The Italians are prejudiced 
against Protestantism ; of what use is it to talk to them of this? We must 
preach Jesus Christ to them such as He appears to us in the gospel; it is 
He, and not Protestantism, that is our Saviour. On this ground the 
Italians and the inhabitants of the Vaudois Valleys meet in concert. Of 
what avail would their union be for any other purpose save that of the 
gospel. My wish is (I say it before God) that the Vaudois may continue 
to preach the gospel, that they may be blessed in the work which the Lord 
has placed in their hands, and that they may be a source of real and lasting 
good to Italy. 

It has indeed been sometimes said that the evangelical Christians 
of Italy are Darbyites and Plymouthists, and I know not what besides. 
My evangelical fellow-brethren in Italy wish to be Christians according 
to the gospel. We wish to be called by no other name than that of 
Evangelical Christians. We wish for no other Church than that of 
Christ. These are our principles, as we find them laid down in the 
Bible. There is a Church of Christ upon earth; she is free from 
apostasy ; and she is that body upon which the blessings of the Father 
always remain. We believe there is a ministry instituted and raised 
up by God, which manifests itself in the Church by gifts which are re- 
cognised by the brethren. We do not believe in a transitory but in a 
continuous ministry ; it does not last during the time of the gather- 
ing together of the faithful only, 7¢, during the time of service, 
but it is a gift and a charge given to and remaining with the min- 
ister. We look upon ministers as the servants of Christ; and as 
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such they ought to minister unto the brethren for the love of Christ. 
Again we contend that ministers ought to study the Word of God 
with diligence, and search the true meaning of it; we contend also 
that this study does not constitute the minister, if he be not one by 
the gift of God. It is necessary that a minister should devote him- 
self to study; but if God has not made him a minister, study may 
make him a learned man or a pedant, but never a servant of Christ in 
the Church, nor a preacher of the gospel to those who live in sin. You 
see then, gentlemen and brethren, that we want not only ministers, 
but ministers who have received a Christian education ; though we 
we will receive them at God’s hand only. Italy needs, above all things, 
pastors and schoolmasters. In order to convert men, we must preach 
Jesus Christ ; and in order that the Italians may be able to study the 
Word of God, they must be taught to read. We are taking measures 
for this. Some young converts manifest gifts for preaching. We de- 
sire that these may be kept separate from the others, in order that 
they may study the Bible from a Christian point of view, while at the 
same time they follow a course of study which may fit them to become 
schoolmasters. On finishing their education, if they have evidently 
received the gift of preaching, they should be employed as preachers, 
and, at the same time, as schoolmasters in the countries they may be 
called upon to evangelise. If they have not received gifts they may 
still be employed as schoolmasters, and they may thus be made useful. 
But, now, gentlemen and brethren, be persuaded Italy has need of 
preachers. There are as yet very few amongst the Vaudois and the 
Italians. Pray that the number may increase. Happy will be the 
day when many shall come forward, of whatsoever country they may 
be. We will not ask them whence they come, if they preach Jesus 
Christ in truth. The preachers in Italy, be they inhabitants of the 
Vaudois Valleys or Italians, ought to love one another, give themselves 
up to the Lord, and to shew in common their gratitude for what the 
Lord vouchsafes to accomplish through them. 


M. Professor Gzymonat, Florence, said :—The principle upon which 
cur work in Italy rests is perfectly described in the subject proposed 
by the Committee—“ The Gospel and Italy,” as opposed to “ Rome and 
Italy ;” for the gospel comprises all that is expedient, all that is good ; 
and the gospel can give everything to our dear country. We of the 
Vaudois Church have been happy to receive into its bosom all who 
wish to become acquainted with this gospel. The gospel is life. Pro- 
testantism is only a particular form of Christianity, which, after mani- 
festing itself little by little, burst into light in the sixteenth century. 
The assistance of Government was precious to us at the beginning, but 
henceforward we require to walk alone. We shall do all in our power 
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to avoid the errors into which Protestantism has often-fallen, and con- 
tinues to fall; we shall attach ourselves to the pure gospel. As for 
Catholicism, we see its essence in the natural man’s covering himself 
with the high pretensions of the Holy Spirit. We therefore repel it 
with all our strength, and we aim at the propagation of the pure and 
holy doctrine of Christ ; this is our task. Support us, we entreat you, 
with your prayers. 


M. Professor REVEL, Florence, said :—Our field of action is vast, and 
we are very few in number. Italy, it is often said, ought to be evangelised 
by Italians, but very few of them are actually in a condition to evan- 
gelise it. There is need of a certain experience, of much instruction, 
and of persons who can impart such instruction. My friend, M. 
Mazzarella, and myself, are at work in the midst of Italy ; we are 
come to ask you for some of your most pious young men, of those most 
devoted to the work of evangelisation. The apostles, although un- 
learned, quitted Palestine to evangelise the world; this was because 
they had faith. Yes, faith is requisite. You have young men full of 
faith who might be very useful to us. Together we might prepare our- 
selves for the work ; we might instruct one another, and so work more 
successfully. Their pastoral experience would be precious to us; for 
Italians who were converted yesterday can scarcely be capable of 
evangelising others to-day. Respond, I pray you, to this my earnest 
prayer. 


M. ScHMIDHEIN, Pastor among the Italians of the Grisons Canton, 
said :—If I rejoice in the existence of the Evangelical Alliance, it is 
because those who love Jesus Christ meet together in its assemblies. I 
love it, above all, because it takes an interest in Italy. Within a short 
time, I hope to behold the goodly effects of our evangelisation. You 
know that in the age of the Reformation, the Bishop of Imola, having 
become a convert, came into our country and preached there. The 
gospel came to us from Italy ; it is for this reason particularly that we 
love Italy. You know the excellent translation of the Bible of Diodati. 
It is a book found in every household amongst us, and it is wonderful 
to see how many poor people have bought it, devoting to it a sum very 
considerable for their means. We have also received several useful reli- 
gious books from Italian literature, and close connexions have thus been 
established between Italy and us. We therefore observe with a lively 
interest, and with fervent prayers, the advances of the Word of God in 
that country which is so dear to us. 


M. Pastor Matan, Moderator of the Table of the Vaudois Church, 
said :—This work has many obstacles, but we have confidence. The 
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beginnings are already gratifying, and we hope much from the future. 
Besides this, it is not our work, it is the work of God himself. Be you 
labourers with us, if not directly, at least by your vows, your sympathies, 
and your prayers. Our adversaries are numerous—they may truly. 
be called Legion ; but we have the certain prospect of conquering them 
sooner or later, because we act, as faithful to the commandment of the 
Lord. It is the good fight of faith that we wish to carry on around us, 
as well as within ourselves. 


M. Pastor Vatuette, of Paris, implored the blessings of the Lord on 
the beautiful land of Italy. They had all rejoiced in the prospect of 
hearing again Messieurs De Sanctis and Pilatte, but they have not suc- 
ceeded in making their way to Geneva,—the former because the consul 
of the town in which he resides has refused to give him a passport. 


Calin and the Aeformation. 


MORNING SITTING. 


Fripay, September 6. 
M. Dr Merrie v’AvsicNé delivered the following address on the 
“Character of the Reformer and of the Reformation of Geneva :— 

No one, I should imagine, will be surprised that the evangelical 
Christians of all countries now assembled in Geneva should desire to re- 
call to their memories the character of the Reformer and of the Refor- 
mation of Geneva. The Evangelical Alliance reckons, indeed, among 
its supporters many brethren who differ from Calvin in some points. 
We have among us friends who are Wesleyans or Lutherans, and this re- 
flection embarrassed me for a time, for I respect all opinions represented 
in the Evangelical Alliance, and I would not hurt any one. But here 
is what gave me confidence :—If each of our Reformers has points by 
which he belongs to one of the families of the Reformation, there are 
others—and they are far more important—by which he belongs to 
all. Now this is true of Calvin more than of any other. 

I shall not speak of Geneva in the nineteenth century ; I shall hardly 
speak of Geneva in the sixteenth ; for it is not about the Reformation 
at Geneva, but of Geneva, that is, which proceeded from Geneva, that 
I purpose addressing you. Besides Calvin’s peculiar task within our 
walls, he received from God a universal task. A new development 
had to be given to the totality of the Reformation, and that was his 
essential work. 

Luther appeared first, and, having discovered the enemy, fired the 
alarum-gun in Germany; Zuingle did the same in Switzerland, and 
Farel in the French or Romande districts. Their voices excited a 
deep emotion in every Christian country. The nations awoke from 
their sleep of many centuries, and on every side they ran to arms. 
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But if the majority laid hold of good ones, there were a few who 
chose those which were bad. If the converted Christian, whether 
citizen or priest, took up the Bible, the peasant sometimes took up 
the scythe, the philosopher indulged in bold negations, and the liber- 
tine in fanciful and immoral systems; so that there was through- 
out Christendom great tumult and immense disorder. 

Then Calvin appeared. Calm in the midst of agitation, strong in 
the midst of weakness, bravely moving forwards over a burning soil, 
and—if I may be allowed the expression—through a storm of iron 
hail raging around him, he raised his head towards his Master in 
the heavens, took the Word of this Master in his hands, and 
nothing could change the majesty and confidence of his look. As 
commander of the armies of God, called forth to bring order into this 
immense disorder, he fixed his eyes upon the struggling crowd, and 
strove to distinguish friends from enemies. He saw that he would 
have to contend not only with those who (like the ultramontane 
power) waged open war against the gospel, but also against enemies 
who, mixing in the ranks of the Reformation, claimed a shelter under 
its flag for deadly error. But the real combatants gave him hardly 
less trouble ; he had to reconcile disunited chiefs, and to harmonise 
certain divisions of Christ’s army that were blindly attacking each 
other. It was his task to require from all obedience to the heavenly 
King—to proclaim discipline, and promote concord and unity. After 
the mighty Luther, the bold Zuingle, the indefatigable Farel, such 
a man as the mediating Calvin, was a necessity. The first three 
fought, the last built up, though at heart they all did both. Luther, 
Zuingle, and Farel held the sword ; Calvin, in whom you will find no 
anxiety for wealth or honours—Calvin, humble and poor, yet the pos- 
sessor of great spiritual power,—Calvin held the sceptre. If the 
former were the generals of the Reformation, Calvin was its legislator 
and its king. Such are the principal features of the Reformation and 
Reformer of Geneva, which you have desired me to portray before you 
at this meeting. 

What would have come of the Reformation without this conserva- 
tive action? Superstition and incredulity, agitation and strife, despo- 
tism and immorality would have destroyed the Church. In Italy, 
Spain, France, Geneva, the Low Countries, Poland, and in other parts, 
there were subtle, cunning, restless men, who might have swamped 
the ship; but in Calvin, God gave it a skilful pilot, able to save it. 
He was like one of those cool wholesome gales that spring up in an 
unhealthy country, and drive away the poisonous exhalations. We 
may, indeed, when the storm is over, find a few broken branches 
here and there, but the atmosphere has been purified ; health and 
life have been restored to the people, 
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This brings me to the EvancenicaL ALLIANCE, 

If it were a new institution, it would be none the less excellent ; but 
if it goes back to the epoch of the Reformation—nay, to the age of the 
gospel; if it had the sanction of time—if the fathers of the Alliance 
were the most venerable men of the Church, I think it would appear 
to us a more excellent work, with the prospect of a longer future, 
because it has had a longer past. Such will be, perhaps, the judgment 
pronounced by this assembly after I have completed my task. 

The idea of the Alliance, which will always be grander than the 
Alliance itself, dwelt in the mind of Calvin. He had no more desire 
than you for a formal, legal, outward unity. The example of the 
Popes was there to shew him the danger of such. He saw Rome 
perishing through outward unity ; he wished to save the Church by 
inward unity. 

Two elements were needed, in his view, to constitute this unity, 
namely, truth and charity. Unity of knowledge as regards doctrines, 
unity of love as regards persons. Before going farther, I should wish 
to make one remark. 

Calvin was one of those rich, profound, and mysterious beings, who 
are not at first sight understood. He was one of those who com- 
municate freely, closely, and mysteriously with the Infinite, that is, 
with God. To know him, therefore, we must dive deeply into his 
soul, into his writings, and into his life, which is too hard a task 
for the levity of our days. Calvin was one of those profound char- 
acters which have unexpected secrets in store for history. Do 
not mistake for his likeness those stereotyped portraits reproduced 
by the Catholic or philosophic pamphleteers of the day. Calvin is 
not one of those paltry coins that circulate in every hand, but a 
hidden mine, wherein lie unknown treasures, and whence, if you 
search with zeal, you may extract the precious metal in ever-increas- 
ing abundance and purity. 

Let us begin with Trura. 


I. When we study Plato, or St Augustine, or any other learned 
teacher, the first thing we investigate is the nature of his teaching. 
What was the character of the Genevese Reformer’s teaching? Exactly 
the opposite of what is commonly thought. It is imagined that Cal- 
vin’s doctrines were extreme, exaggerated, and intolerant ; while, on 
the contrary, they were moderate, balanced, and conciliating. Under- 
stand me clearly. The Evangelical Alliance will never approve of 
unholy compromises. We are decided in our faith. We all profess 
frankly the infallible inspiration of Holy Scripture, the eternal God- 
head of the Saviour, atonement by His blood, justification by grace, 
regeneration by the Holy Ghost ; and we will yield in none of these 
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things. Just so did Calvin, but more nobly than we. But if, on the 
one hand, he would have no compromise with the rationalism or 
Popery of his time, he proposed, on the other, to restore harmony 
between the extreme views of the Christian faith. Why was this 
work of harmony so necessary in his day ? 

M. Renan, a contemporary writer, with whom I differ on almost 
every point, has said with justice,— What has been very wrongly 
considered the essence of rising Protestantism, namely, the right to make 
a creed for one’s-self, is hardly visible in the sixteenth century.” * 
Granted ; but if free inquiry was not certainly the new religion, as 
some maintain in our days, it was truly at the bottom of the new 
method ; only the thing to be examined was the Bible. “Scripture,” 
said Calvin, “is a touchstone on which all doctrines must be tried, 
neither more nor less than gold is tried by the fire.’ + Now, diversi- 
ties must necessarily arise from this free study of Scripture. These 
diversities may be healthy, but they may also be dangerous. If dif- 
ferent doctrines were framed,—if one man denied in the bosom of the 
Reformed Church what another afiirmed,—if these different parties 
fought against one another,—such disputes might root up the faith of 
the weak. The Reformation stood forward as earnest to restore truth and 
life to the Church. Truth—and yet each man maintained contradictory 
doctrines! Life—and yet its clearest manifestation was contention ! 
If it were so, the age would soon turn its back on the Reformation. It 
would grow weak, decline, and perish. Doubt and incredulity, so 
evident especially in Italy, would revive in all quarters. That mighty 
stream, which was intended to revive the earth, being diverted into 
various channels, would form here and there, not clear, refreshing 
springs, but sluggish pools and pestilential marshes. Diverse errors, 
coming like stormy winds from all points of the horizon, would throw 
down the yet unsettled building. I shall pursue this subject no farther, 
for by an unexpected coincidence the philosophy of this idea has already 
been set before you by M. Naville, who preceded me last Wednesday. 

Calvin saw the evil—he saw it in all its magnitude; and, deeply 
excited and alarmed at the sight, he gave utterance to a cry of an- 
guish. It may be thought that he went too far in his opposition to 
error; but it must be remembered that he had this thought con- 
tinually before him—Must evangelical Christianity live or perish ? Must 
the light renew everything, or must darkness plunge everything again 
into the abyss? Life or death—that was the question before him, 
« Alas!” he wrote to Farel, “even good men are seen putting them- 
selves into a rage if anybody dares prefer Luther to Zuingle.” And 


* Etudes de I’ Histoire Religieuse, 343, 
+ Commentary on the Acts, xvii. 11. 
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to Bullinger he wrote: “Oh, that a pure and sincere concord could 
but be established between us !”* 

Calvin was not exempt from defects or errors; he is not to be 
taken blindly as a guide; we would not paint him worse than he is, 
neither would we now make a god of him. But, whatever may have 
been his defects, no man in the sixteenth century, not even Melanc- 
thon, was better fitted than he to establish the unity of vital doctrines 
in the Church. He possessed a vast mind, a heart full of respect for 
the Holy Scriptures, and a well-poised understanding, in which the 
influence of many forces exactly counterbalanced one another. 

But here permit me to express the embarrassment I feel. Calvin 
has been called the great theologian; Geneva has been called the theo- 
logical city. This meeting would have been dissatisfied if theology, or, 
at least, Christian doctrine and history had had no share in our confer- 
ences. This is the part assigned me. After the riches of the philo- 
sophy which others have displayed before you, I have to bring the 
poverty of the doctrine of Christ. A difficult position, in which I 
could yet find consolation—for this poverty is rich—if I did not 
bring my own poverty also. Wishing, however, to avoid theologising 
as much as possible, (for in our age theological formule are nowhere 
liked,) permit me to make one supposition. 

In 1529, as you well know, a conference of the principal German 
and Swiss Reformers was held at Marburg. Suppose that here, in 
this very church of St Peter, where we are now assembled, the three 
great Reformers, Luther, Zuingle, and Calvin have met in conference 
with their disciples. Do not be astonished at the place of meeting : 
we are here in Calvin’s own church. It was here that he preached 
so long. There, where that pulpit stands, he inveighed (I trans- 
late literally) “against those proud marmosets, who, rejecting all 
Holy Scripture, sent forth their blasphemies as if they were loyal 
decrees.” There he extolled the martyrs, who, having nothing but 
their faith, ‘marched in great clouds boldly to the stake.” And there, 
beneath that pulpit, he placed himself one day before the sacra- 
mental table, which the libertines were approaching, and said, “TI 
would sooner die, than give the holy elements to the profane.” It 
is natural, then, that the mediating divine should convoke Luther 
and Zuingle to this spot. J invite you to this conference : it is quite 
as good as ours. Let us look on and listen. 

First, I see, advancing up the nave, a man of open countenance 
and vigorous frame. He is stout, and short of stature. His lips seem 
ready to speak ; his eyes are piercing like the hawk’s, his voice clear 
and sonorous; his address full of cordiality, and, at the same time frank 
and firm. This man, in whom the heart predominates, is Luther. 


* Letter to Bullinger, 21st Feb. 1538; to Farel, 28th Feb. 1529. 
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There, near the left aisle, I see a man of energetic features, bearing 
the imprint of a son of our Swiss mountains—a man of popular man- 
ners, powerful activity, and indomitable courage, searching the Scrip- 
tures continually, examining the false and the true,* seeking for the 
reason of faith He has not only the mien of a teacher, but of a hero 
and amartyr. This man, in whom the understanding predominates, 
is Zuingle. 

Lastly, I see, advancing up the middle of the nave, a pale-faced 
man, with black and pointed beard. He is thin, undersized, and 
wasted by labour. His voice is weak, his speech slow and soft: his 
mild and sparkling eyes indicate vivacity of spirit. This man, in 
whom the will predominates, is Calvin. 

The three doctors draw near each other, and meet in the choir, 
nearly at the place where I am now speaking... . . You see them. 
Let us question them. 

The first question I shall put to them, if you approve of it, is this: 
“ What relation is there between faith and the Word of God ?” 

Luther answers first. Wearied of scholastic rationalism, he opened 
his eyes to the sun of the Scriptures, and was dazzled by it. Accord- 
ingly, he disdainfully spurned the paltry light of men, and turned 
with admiration towards the great light of heaven :—“ I am a fool,” 
said he. “IJ understand nothing. I have seen nothing, heard no- 
thing, proved nothing ; but because God says it, I will believe. We 
must not play the doctor and the judge here, but take off our caps, 
(das Hiitlein abthun.) JI, too, wished once to make a hole into God’s 
heaven, and look into His closet; but confusion seized me. I will 
neither reflect nor know. I believe Him who has spoken from on 
high.” ¢ 

Zuingle, trained in the writings of the philosophers and poets of 
antiquity, knits his brow as he hears these words. He must have also 
the Word of God; but he contemplates it as it abides in the rege- 
nerate man. “What!” he says, “believe things that are alien to a 
sound understanding, and may not appear probable even to a believing 
mind! What a base idea! If any one is in the faith in Christ, 
Christ becomes his reason, his counsel, his law. He no longer needs 
an external authority: he looks to Christ alone.” § 

Calvin, seeing on his right hand Luther, who had taken the Divine 
side, and on his left Zuingle, who had taken the human side, united 
thetwo. Agreeing with the Reformer of Wittemberg, he said :—“‘ We 
must hold it as settled and concluded, when we read the Scriptures, 
that it is as if we heard God speak with His own mouth. [If faith 
deviates ever so little from this goal, this mark at which it ought to 


* De vera et falsa religione. + Fidei ratio. 
{ Luther’s Works, x., 1314, 1318, 1341. § Zuingle’s Works, 1, 1123. 
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aim, it is nothing else than an uncertain credulousness, an error that 
can never rest.” | 

Then, siding with the Reformer of Zurich, he said: “ Assuredly, 
faith consists not in ignorance, but in knowledge—in the knowledge 
of God, and of His will. But it is not the understanding alone that 
should comprehend. The assent that we owe to God is much more 
of the heart than of the head.” * 

The first question being thus settled, I propose to examine these 
great teachers on the nature of man. All the Reformers recognise 
sin in man, but with these shades of difference. Luther seems to be 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of sin. “Sin,” he said, “exists not 
only in the inferior powers—that is to say, in our lusts—but in the 
superior powers. The understanding can no more know God; the 
will can no longer obey His commandments. There is in man a@ 
leaven of the devil—original sin—which poisons all our nature.” + 

Zuingle, captivated by the wisdom and virtue of the heroes of pagan 
antiquity, said: ‘The evil is a privation; man has lost the Divine 
love. Undoubtedly, man’s situation is deplorable, it causes his eternal 
destruction ; but his evil is not properly a sin—it is a malady, a 
weakness. He is like a vine damaged by the hail.” + 

Calvin agrees with Luther :—“ Yes, the evil is like a glowing furnace, 
continually throwing out fire and flames ; and what is noblest in our 
hearts is so corrupted that we need a new creation.” But, at the 
same time, he agrees with Zuingle :—‘‘ The spiritual life has not lost 
all its energy in man ; the wicked are often the most energetic; but 
it has lost its centre, which is God. In the midst of such mournful 
and hideous ruin, we still see sparks of light shooting up in man ; but 

. these sparks are lost in the darkness.” § 

Let us take another question. There is a point which, as you know, 
has seriously occupied the Church in every age—I mean the nature of 
Christ. Our three doctors recognise in Jesus the divine and the human 
nature. He is God and man with all the reformers; but there are 
shades of difference here also. 

Luther sees God especially in Christ :—“ Christ is God,” he says ; 
“so much so that we may say of Mary, that she suckled God, that 
she cradled God.” || 

Zuingle, on the other hand, though fully regarding Christ as God, 
seems to cling, in a special degree, to His manhood :—“ The Manhood 
alone died upon the cross.” {| 


* Calvin’s Instit., Book iii., c. 2. 

+ Luther’s Works, ii., 2240; on Genesis, 42, 6, 7. 

{ Zuingle’s De Peceato Originali Declamatio. 

§ Institutions, Book ii, c. 1 and 2. 
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Calvin at once united the two natures, and distinguished between 
them. If Luther sees God especially, if Zuingle clings especially to 
the man, Calvin always looks at Christ as the God-man. ‘Man 
himself is made up of soul and body,” said he; “each of these sub- 
stances retains its qualities, and yet they form one single person. It 
is the same with our Mediator.” * 

Shall we ask these venerable doctors a fourth question? “ You all 
acknowledge, illustrious doctors, two things as necessary to salvation : 
a work of Christ for us—the atonement ; and a work of Christ in ws— 
regeneration ; but to which of these two acts must we in your opinion 
give the first place?” Luther answers, “To the atonement. The 
death of Christ has closed God’s eyes so that He cannot and will not 
see our sins.” + 

O venerable Luther! if this tendency were exclusive, would it not 
produce a dead orthodoxy, which, from looking only to the dogmatic 
side, would neglect the moral element ? 

Zuingle dissents: ‘ The essential thing,” said he, “is to feel faith 
inwardly within one’s-self: external matters, the things that come 
from without, do nothing towards our justification.” { 

Assuredly, O noble Zuingle, you do not mean to say that the death 
of Christ is of no use, but only that it becomes so, if we do not believe 
in it with our heart. Yet might not this personal and subjective 
stand-point establish in the Church a morality wanting in the strength 
of faith ! 

Calvin once more solves the problem. In his view, at the very 

moment the death of Christ is imputed to the believer, faith in this 
imputation produces a new life in him. “ We possess in Christ a 
double grace,” he said ; “reconciliation by His sinlessness, sanctification 
by His Spirit. We cannot rend Christ to pieces. All whom God 
receives to ransom, He remoulds in His own image.” § 

And what is your opinion, doctors, of the nature of good works ? 
Luther vaunts the inward disposition, Zuingle insists on the outward 
manifestation, and Calvin, agreeing with Luther as to the importance 
of the work within, is in harmony with Zuingle as to the importance 
of the work without. He is Lutheran in theory, and Zuinglian in 
practice. || 

There are other questions besides these in which Calvin exhibits his 
faculty of mediator ; but I hear a voice calling to me from this meet- 
ing—“ Enough! Let us pass on to the most important. Examine 
Calvin on the doctrine of election. We shall be curious to know if here, 
at least, his views are not extreme.” Let us make this inquiry then. 

* Institutions, Book iii, ¢. 13. + Opera, iv. 2723, xix., 1462. 

+ Zuingle’s Works, ii., pars 2, § 11. § Institutions, Book ii, ¢. 11. 

|| Luther’s Works, ix., 1316; Zuingle’s Works, vi., 334; Instit., Book ili.,¢. 5,6. 
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Calvin and Luther held a middle position in this matter between 
the views of Zuingle on one side, and of the Pelagians and semi- 
Pelagians on the other. To adopt the language of politics, Calvin 
was in the right centre, Luther in the left centre. 

_ As you well know, there are, even in natural sciences, certain para- 
doxes, that is to say, apparent contradictions between two laws ; much 
more then should we expect to find them in the relations between God 
andman! Now there are some understandings that cannot make room 
for the two laws: they must have either one or the other. But there 
are others also—and those not of the lowest order—as Calvin, Augus- 
tine, and St Paul, who are not satisfied unless they adopt both terms. 

These are the two terms :—On the one side there is a sovereign will 
in God, and on the other, a free responsibility in man. Who will 
deny, on the one hand, that even a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without the will of God? who, on the other hand, will deny that, if a 
man is lost, it is because he is willing to be lost? Calvin admits both 
these terms. 

Admits them, did I say? Nay, more, he proclaims the first. This 
great mind, enlightened from God, did not stop, as a superficial 
observer might have done, at the outward abuses of Rome, and con- 
sider its errors singly. He sought for the principle, and as it is 
called, the zgwrov petdos. He found this error, the root of all the errors 
of Rome, in the system which, by making concessions to the natural 
power of man, strikes at the sovereign grace of God. He saw the 
semi-Pelagianism (so valiantly combated by St Augustine at its very 
birth) reigning in the Church of Rome. The Council of Trent pro- 
nounced, in its sixth session, its terrible anathemas against whoever 
should deny that man 7s prepared and disposed by the movement of his 
own will.* Finding the doctrine of election in the Scriptures, the 
Romish doctors got rid of it by saying, God elected for salvation those 
whom He foresaw would accept grace and persevere in it.t St Paul said 
to the Ephesians: “God has chosen us that we should be holy ;” + 
but these doctors, inverting the scriptural order, said, “not in order 
that,” but ‘because He foresaw that we should be holy.” Let us be 
just, however ; there still existed in Catholicism many noble remnants 
of St Augustine, and there also abode godliness and life. Of this, 
Port Royal was, in after years, a memorable and unfortunate example. 
But the Jesuits had constituted themselves the champions of the semi- 
Pelagian doctrine, and ere long secured its triumph in all the Church, 
of which they became the masters. 


Calvin, with his eagle glance, saw all the magnitude of the evil. 


* Suc voluntatis motu. Cone. of Trent, Sess. vi., canon 9. 
+ Elegut quos in accepta gratia et justitia perseveraturos videt—Petau (a Jesuit) 
PDogmat. Theol. x., 2. 
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He saw that the doctrines, practices, and tendency of Popery—all 
that ritual and penitential machinery which scholasticism formed into 
a system—flowed from this first principle, and that the immediate 
effect of all the abuses of the religion of the Middle Ages was, in 
their turn, to strengthen this primitive error. Wishing to free the 
Church from the poisonous fruits that had corrupted and destroyed 
the vital functions of Christianity, he did not think it his duty to 
cut them down one after another, but at once laid the axe to the root 
of the tree. He was struck with those words of St Paul, that had 
formerly made so great an impression on St Augustine, “ What hast 
thou that thou didst not receive? Now, if thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” And respecting 
another of the apostle’s expressions, he exclaimed, “O God, desiring 
that Thy children should be saved, Thou givest them not only to do, 
but also to will of Thy good pleasure !” (Phil. ii. 13.) 

Calvin was a Christian thinker. Reflecting on the Scriptures, he 
said to himself that if the grace of God, on the one hand, and the 
natural will of man, on the other, are as Romish semi-Pelagianism 
teaches, two associate causes concurring to the production of one 
effect, that is, of salvation, the concurrence was not even equal, the 
most important part being given to man and not to God, He thought 
that one of these two causes—the grace of God—which, according to 
semi-Pelagianism, works indifferently upon all those who are called, 
is consequently only a remote cause, and often an ineffectual one ; 
while the qualities of the individual, the relative goodness of his 
will, are the immediate, the deciding cause of salvation—the cause that 
places a difference between the man lost and the man saved ; so that 
semi-Pelagianism, while appearing to ascribe all to God’s grace, makes 
salvation depend upon something which is independent of this grace, 
namely, upon man. If Peter is saved because he has a better will 
than Judas who is lost, it is Peter that is really his own saviour, and 
not Jesus Christ. Hence necessarily proceeded (as that doctrine was 
received in a declining Catholicism) the doctrine of salvation by 
works, and all the Romish system. 

Calvin was moved by this reflection. He desired to see a church 
where all the glory of salvation was ascribed to its Saviour and its 
God. He was jealous for Christ with a holy jealousy. ‘God never 
has His rights,’ he said, ‘unless we be entirely nullified, and we 
acknowledge that all within us worthy of praise comes from without. 
We have been accustomed to imagine a mutual concurrence of the 
grace of God and the will of man ; but this declaration, “ Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you,” ascribes wholly to Jesus Christ what 
we have been accustomed to divide between Him and man. It is as 
if it even said that man is not urged to seek Jesus Christ of his own 
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will, until he has first been sought by Him.”* Calvin unhesitatingly 
maintained this doctrine of the plenary grace of God; he was no 
lover of compromises, of half measures, as men are in these days. 
He was perfect according to the command that God had given Abra- 
ham, “ Walk before me, and be thou perfect,” which he seemed to have 
taken for his motto. He could make allowances for the weak in 
faith, but his opposition to error was indomitable, as we find it in St 
Paul, and of which, since St Paul and Calvin, we have had few 
examples, especially in our time. 

But while Calvin thus sets forth the Divine term, he does not over- 
look the other. Far from forgetting that there is a will in man, that 
will almost becomes in his eyes the entire man. According to his 
views, God works upon the will, for man cannot be saved unless he 
desires it. “ By grace,” he said, “the will is stirred to love good, in- 
clined to desire it, excited to seek it and to yield to it.’+ No doubt 
that in this struggle between the grace of God and the will of man 
there is a mystery. Who can explain what takes place at that criti- 
calmoment? Of ail the Reformers, Melancthon is the one that has 
attached most importance to the will, and nevertheless I think him 
in harmony with Calvin. Be that as it may, our Reformer says that 
if man is lost, it is because he is willing to be lost; and further— 
this is a thing of which his opponents say little—he insists here, ina 
special manner, on the human term. “If any one rejects the gospel 
of Christ,” he says, ‘‘it is only his own blindness that prevents him 
from receiving it; for Jesus Christ appears in the gospel not in ob- 
scurity, but in clearness and brightness... . ‘the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ,’ says St Paul.” { “Let us contemplate the cause of 
man’s condemnation,” he further says, “%n his corrupt nature, where it 
is evident, rather than look for it in God’s predestination, where it is 
hidden, and utterly incomprehensible.” § 

According to Zuingle, election is the cause of salvation—faith merely 
the sign. A man may be an unbeliever all his life, that matters not ; 
if he is elect, he is saved. || But Calvin restored the anthropological 
interest which Zuingle compromised, by placing the cause of salvation 
in the faith of the heart. He even stoutly contradicted his predeces- 
sor. ‘Those persons,” he said, “ who, in order to be certain of their 
election, enter into the eternal council of God, plunge into a fatal 
abyss. Let us turn our eyes to Jesus Christ, in whom alone rests 
the Father’s good pleasure—who alone is the fountain of life, who 
alone is the harbour of salvation.” { It is, therefore, an exaggeration to 


* Commentary on John xy. 16. + Institutions, ii., 3. 

~ Commentary on 2 Cor. iv. 4. § Institutions, Bk. iii, c. 23, § 8. 

|| Electi filii Dei sunt, etiamsi moriantur antequam credunt.—Zwingle’s Works, 
vi., 427. “| Institutions, Book iii., c. 24. 
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say that redemption loses its anthropological and moral signification 
in the system of Calvin, and that man is lost sight of in the great 
drama of the world where God alone wills to be all in all. 

But nowhere—and you know this so well that I may be brief— 
nowhere does the reconciliatory character of Calvin come out more 
strongly than in the Lord’s Supper. Luther believes in the real pre- 
sence of Christ’s body in the bread ; Zuingle marks especially in the 
holy communion the commemoration of Christ’s death observed by 
His disciples; Calvin, like Luther, teaches Christ’s presence in the 
Lord’s Supper, but it is a presence that comes only by faith, that has 
nothing material in it, and exists only by virtue of the Holy Ghost. 

Thus terminates the conference between Luther, Zuingle, and 
Calvin ; and now let us form a jury and deliver our verdict. It is 
this: Calvin is not above Zuingle and Luther, but between them ! 
His greatness, in my opinion, is his having fused into one the foremost 
tendencies of the primitive reformation: Gop and Man. ‘These are 
the two great elements of religion: it is a divine and a human fact ; 
these two elements are found in every Christian doctrine. Now, while 
Lnther has taken chiefly the divine side, and Zuingle the human side, 
Calvin is at once divine and human. Oh, how I love Luther! Oh, 
how I love Zuingle! and it is precisely because I do love them that 
I honour the great doctor who, coming after them, embraced and 
reconciled them on Christ’s bosom. 

This threefold character of Luther, Zuingle, and Calvin is revealed 
to the serious student of their writings. At the first glance they 
seem to say the same thing: all speak of Christ, of His person, of His 
work, and of the Holy Ghost ; but if you will pay attention, you will 
discover shades of difference. An ordinary eye sees in the firmament 
nothing but a vault studded with golden fires; but a practised eye 
distinguishes planets, stars of different magnitude, and the varied 
forms of the constellations. In sketching the characteristic features 
of these Reformers, I have not set before you simply an ingenious 
idea, as some persons may be inclined to say ; I have set forth the true 
idea, the idea without which the theological history of the sixteenth 
century cannot be understood. It is not, moreover, an idea got up 
for these conferences; for these many years past, when teaching the 
Church symbols, I have set forth these thoughts in far greater fulness, 
and others have done the same thing.* Far from being surprised at the 
diversity of these doctors, their uniformity would be inexplicable. What! 
they should have (as all the world concedes) a distinct character in the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and yet there should be no trace of it 
in their other doctrines! No, the mind of every individual is one, 
and stamps with the same imprint all the ideas it produces. 


* Wesen des Protestantismus von Schenkel. 
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Calvin struggled with infinite toil and pains until he reached 
the living rock upon which we must all build. And, mark it well, 
Calvin succeeded. “ Succeeded”—the word is not mine, it was said 
by a philosopher. ‘Calvin succeeded because he was the most Chris- 
tian man of his age, in an age and country which were looking for a 
Christian reaction.” * These are the words of M. Renan, an opponent, 
not of Calvinism only, but of Revelation. Yes, the conciliatory ten- 
dencies of Calvin prevailed in the sixteenth century with the Zuing- 
lians ; we shall see presently on what occasion they prevailed with 
many Lutherans ; and in our day they prevail throughout evangelical 
Christendom. I shall quote but two examples. 

Calvin’s idea that imputation and regeneration are accomplished 
in man at the same instant, is (I may say) part of the evan- 
gelical Lutheran doctrine of our days, and it was one of the most 
important principles of the revival which took place among us about 
half a century ago.t When we were asked whether regeneration 
should be put before justification, or justification before regeneration, 
we made answer, as I well remember, The safest way is to put them 
together! No regeneration without justification, no justification with- 
out regeneration! And there has been a great approximation also as 
regards the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. You will now meet with 
the most pious Lutherans who declare themselves perfectly satisfied, 
if you teach, as Calvin did, that Christ gives to the believer, through 
the Holy Ghost, and through faith, a lively enjoyment of His body 
and blood. ‘Thus the divisions in the Reformation have been in great 
measure blotted out. 

Calvin’s task was of extreme importance. That the doctrine of the 
Reformation might be strong, it required to be entire, well poised, 
human, and divine. The balance of powers constitutes strength. A 
child that is all mind or all body will never do anything great. At 
the epoch of the Reformation, a doctrine which had inclined too much 
to the divine or too much to the human side would not have pos- 
sessed sufficient power of expansion. To form steel, neither carbon 
nor iron suffices of itself; but by combining these two elements you 
have a blade fit for the warrior’s hand. Calvin forged a sword of 
good temper, of Damascus steel; and by the power which God gave 
him, this sword has carried triumphantly the doctrine of the Refor- 
mation to the ends of the earth, 


II. Thus Calvin reconciled the doctrines; but he did more, he 
reconciled Christians. 


* Etudes de l’Histoire Religieuse, par E. Renan, 342. 
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The great means by which he hoped to unite them was the fact of 
their common union with Christ. According to him, Christ gives 
the believer not only an intellectual communication of the truth, but 
He gives, in addition, the real communication of Himself, of His own 
life, “by the incomprehensible virtue of His Spirit,” says the Cate- 
chism of Geneva,—that is to say, of Calvin. Now, since all possess 
the same Christ, shall they not all be united in Him? .... To this 
communion with Christ, Calvin joined another means—the liveliest 
affection for his brethren. ‘“ There is no greater hindrance,” he said, 
“than when each man works by himself. If the ministers do not 
keep up a brotherly intercourse with each other, it may happen that 
they will raise up a strong building, which will be heavy, loose, and 
clumsy, and anything but a church.” 

Such were the two principal means that Calvin employed to unite 
evangelical Christendom, and beginning with the countries nearest at 
hand, he successively extended his action to the remotest churches. 

The first circle in which he laboured was French Switzerland. His 
two chief helpers were Farel and Viret. How strong the friendship 
that united these three men! I dwell upon this, because it is a trait 
in Calvin that has been overlooked, and because nothing made him so 
fit for his work as the warmth of his affections. “I do not think,” 
he wrote to his two colleagues, “ that there was ever a pair of friends 
living together in closer friendship than we do. Whenever I perform 
the duties of pastor at Geneva with you two, it seems as if you and I 
were but one.” 

_ Shall I sketch you a scene which shews Calvin and his friends 
perhaps under a new light? 

In the year 1550, Calvin having learnt that Viret was desirous of 
paying him a visit, wrote to him with the most touching Christian 
simplicity. He presses him to spend the Sunday at Geneva, and to 
preach there. Then—for it is the month of July—Calvin will take 
his holiday; on Monday they will go to Jussy, at the foot of Mount 
Voiron; thence to James of Burgundy’s, Sieur of Falais, at Veygy, 
between Jussy and Hermanee. After that they will take a boat and 
cross the lake, stopping on the Swiss banks until Thursday with the 
Sieurs of Pommier and De Lisle. On Friday they will make an 
excursion to Journay (Pregny) or to Belle Rive... . . The pleasure 
which Calvin derived from this excursion shews us how sensible his 
heart was to the sweets of friendship, and the sublime beauties of 
creation that surround our lake. 

Calvin succeeded at last in establishing union in French Switzer- 
land ; and then he exclaimed in his joy—“O Master William Farel, 
by whom the Church of Neufchatel has been conquered to Christ, and 
you, Master Peter Viret, to whom the Church of Lausanne is simi- 
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larly indebted, the children of God through our union meet together 
in Christ’s flock, and are even united in His body.” 

The first circle being thus won, Calvin cast his eyes farther—over 
German Switzerland, perhaps not without trembling, for he knew 
that its people were proud in spirit and fond of war. Great dis- 
sensions rent the churches there. Zurich would hear of none but 
Zuingle, and exclaimed, Majorem sperare nefas! It is a crime to look 
for a greater man! Berne, on the contrary, was filled with Lutheran 
ideas ; in other quarters there were Anabaptists and other sects 
besides ; everywhere, as Calvin says, Bacchandi intemperies, a furious 
bacchanalia. Yet he hesitated not to attempt the work. There was 
an earnest man at Zurich, Bullinger by name, a man full of zeal for 
the free preaching of the Word of God, and faithful in his ministry, 
but unwilling to give up anything that Zuingle had taught. Calvin 
loved him. “I press you to my heart,” he says, “with singular joy ; 
but that is not enough. The churches to which we preach the Lord’s 
word must also be united one with the other. Have we not the same 
Christ, and are we not one in Him?” * 

The attempt failed. While persecution was wasting the churches 
of France ; while the znterum was scattering those of Germany, con- 
tinued dissensions were laying desolate those of Switzerland. This 
terrible calamity—they are Calvin’s own words—overwhelmed him 
muchwonien a.) He visited the cantons .... exhorting. . 
teaching .... but without success, and he came back to Geneva, 
his heart bowed down with sorrow. 

“ Every branch that beareth fruit, the Father purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” God thus “ purged” Calvin to render him fitter 
for his work, by means of the keenest sufferings. He had already lost 
his eldest son : “Oh! what a painful blow !” he exclaimed. + Ere long 
a daughter was given him and taken away again ; at last a third child 
was torn from him; yet this was but the beginning of his sorrows. 
Idelette, his dearly-beloved wife—Idelette, tender of heart and weak 
in health—Idelette, broken-hearted by the death of her children, was 
soon to be taken from him. The stricken Calvin fell on his knees 
and prayed at the bedside of his dying wife, and Idelette fell asleep. 
“JT have lost,” he exclaimed in his anguish, “I have lost her who 
would never have left me, neither in banishment, nor in poverty, nor 
in death... . I restrain my sorrow as far as I can ; but you know, 
Viret, the tenderness, not to say the weakness, of my heart.” “J 
should never have borne up against this blow,” he wrote to Farel, ‘if 
God had not stretched His hand to me out of heaven.” ¢ 

* Rundem habere Christum. Letter, 1st March 1548. 


+ Calvin to Viret, 19th August 1542. 
+ Calvin to Viret and Farel, 7th and 11th April 1549. 
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And God did indeed console him; but how? ‘The first sparks of 
concord shot up suddenly in the direction of Zurich.* <A few days 
after he had placed the body of his wife in the grave—at the end of 
May 1549—Calvin departed. His heart was still bleeding, but what 
did that matter? He must be about God’s work. He stood in the 
presence of Him who, had taken from him all he loved most upon 
earth ; his heart was softened and strengthened at the same time by 
a closer communion with the Lord. In company with Farel, he 
traversed the lowlands of Switzerland, a great thought animating 
him: “Let us shew the world,” he said, “that all Christians, who 
love the truth, are one.” 

A conference was held immediately at Zurich. At first the 
Reformers groped about in darkness, unable to see their way. Calvin 
prayed day and night. Boldly, perseveringly he asked of the Saviour 
that holy unity which He himself had asked of the Father. And 
“all of a sudden,” as Calvin tells us himself, “light burst forth 
in the midst of the darkness; every difficulty vanished ; we were 
agreed.”+ “ We are one,” he exclaimed ; “one in the most important 
sense of the word.”t Yes, in the highest sense, for this agreement 
is faith in the living communion with Christ, who brings it to pass. 
The glorious news spread on every side, and the joy was universal. 
At Lausanne, at Berne, in all the churches of the Confederation, in 
France, and in England, a cry of transport was heard that the 
Church, in the midst of all its external divisions, had found internal 
unity in living communion with the Lord. On all sides men turned 
with admiration towards Calvin, exclaiming, “It is this unwearied 
champion of Jesus Christ who is the author and chief of the whole 
transaction,” (dua et auctor erat.) The celebrated Plank, a Lutheran 
doctor, and one of the ablest of modern ecclesiastical historians, says, 
“ By this agreement of Zurich, the union of the Swiss with the Ger- 
man theology, on all the controverted points, and even the reconcilia- 
tion of all parties was accomplished, or at least proclaimed.” § 

Proclaimed, certainly ; for all might rally round the standard that 
Calvin planted; but there was much to be done before the union 
could be accomplished. Let us enter into the third circle, where 
Calvin will endeavour to obtain his great object—universal reconcilia- 
tion. 

At that time there flourished in Germany a great man, a great 
doctor, aformidable champion, who had grappled with the Pope on 
his throne, and hurled him to the ground,—a “thundering legion” to 
all his adversaries. Luther was a very different man from Bullinger, 
and to bring this vigorous athlete into the Evangelical Alliance of 

* Letter of 7th May 1549. ' + Letter of June 1549. + Ibid. 
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the sixteenth century was a more difficult task than taming the 
Nemean lion. How should he begin? Calvin reflected—Calvin 
prayed ; and then he lifted up his head. He was one of those men 
of God who, trusting on God’s arm, attempt the impossible. 

Calvin loved Luther, and paid him due honour at every oppor- 
tunity. When he spoke of the Reformers, he said, “Luther has by 
far the preference.” * He put him in the foremost place, and ranked 
himself far below him. 

Luther having at that time published a pamphlet, in which he 
violently attacked Zuingle, Cicolampadius, and the Swiss Reform in 
general, Calvin flung himself between the combatants to pacify them. 
“Dear Bullinger,”’ said he to Zuingle’s successor, “I conjure you to 
bear in mind what an eminent man Luther is, and what excellent 
gifts he possesses. Think with what strength of soul, with what un- 
shaken perseverance, with what power of doctrine he has, until now, 
devoted all his energies to overthrow the kingdom of Antichrist, and 
at the same time propagated far and wide the doctrines of salvation. 

. . I have often said, and I repeat it again, though he should call me a 
devil, I would not cease to hold him in honour, and to acknowledge 
him to be an illustrious servant of God.” + To such language as this 
we can add nothing. 

What will happen? Will Calvin tame this champion who, like 
some noble and fiery bull in the arena, has but to bend his head and 
muscular neck to toss into the air all that approach him?» Will 
Luther be appeased, or will he be irritated? All the friends of peace 
awaited the result with anxiety. See the goodness of God: Luther is 
not insensible to Calvin’s mildness—to his faith, at once so lively and 
so deep. ‘I have read Calvin’s writings,” he said, “with singular 
pleasure,” (cum singulari voluptate ;) and Melancthon, who loved 
Calvin, exclaimed, “Caivin is in great favour with Luther.” 

The Reformer of Geneva redoubled his exertions. Knowing that 
nothing predisposes a man more favourably than having recourse to 
his knowledge, he begged Luther (January 1545) to give him his 
opinion on an important point. He added, “ Or, if I could Ay to you; 
if I could but for a few hours only enjoy the pleasure of your society ! 
How I should desire to converse with you in person! But since this 
grace is not granted to us in this world, I hope that we shall enjoy it 
soon in the kingdom of God. Farewell, most renowned sir, most dis- 
tinguished minister of Christ, my ever-venerated father. The Lord 
guide you and direct you by His Holy Spirit for the common good of 
the Church.” § 


* Letter to Farel, 24th February 1539. + Kurzer. 
+ Letter of 25th November 1544, 
§ Letter of 21st January 1545. Geneva M.S. 
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After such touching language, the two reformers must assuredly 
fall into each other’s arms, and the union be accomplished. 
Not so! .. . a strange and inexplicable circumstance occurred. 
Calvin, desirous of securing the best possible welcome for his letter, 
thought he had better forward it to Luther through Melancthon ; 
- but just then, Luther, who had been vexed by the sacramental con- 
troversy, manifested great irritation against the Swiss theologians. 
Melancthon read Calvin’s letter, and, mild as he was, he felt dismayed. 
If he gave it to Luther at that moment, it would infallibly provoke 
an explosion of anger. The timid Melancthon—and it is a thing to be 
for ever deplored—returned the letter to Calvin, mournfully adding, 
“T have not shewn your letter to Doctor Luther, fearing he would 


not take it in good part,” ... and, he continued with deep depres- 
sion, “I think of nothing but exile! Farewell!” This is the only 
letter that Calvin wrote to Luther; and Luther .. . he never read 


it. What a response to such tender advances! Calvin doubtless 
turned away with crushed affections and irritated spirit. He did not ; 
for hear what he wrote to Melancthon :—“Though your Pericles 
should permit himself to hurl his thunders (ad fulminandum), we all 
owe him much, and I shall be pleased to see him occupy the first place 
among us.” Nothing in the world can silence this declaration of 
Calvin’s, which he joyfully repeats in the church—* Luther is first !” 

Calvin increased in zeal ; he longed for Switzerland and Germany 
to embrace one another. At last Luther appeared to be touched—to 
be won over. The grand idea of the real communion with Christ 
that Calvin proclaimed, satisfied him. By degrees he learnt more 
and drew nearer. And now let us recall some of the proofs of the 
union between the two reformers. 

One day, in the year 1540, Luther was going to Weimar, and, while 
seated in the carriage with his friend Cruciger, he read Calvin's beau- 
tiful letter to Cardinal Sadolet. He was charmed with it, and when 
he had done, turning to his fellow-traveller, he said, ‘‘ This is a letter 
that has both hands and feet. I am delighted that God calls up 
such men, who, God willing, will give the last blow to Popery, will 
continue the work I have begun against Antichrist, and will finish 
it with the Lord’s help.” * 

One Monday, five or six years later, Luther had just given a lesson 
on Genesis, and was walking, attended by some students, through the 
old streets of Wittemberg. As he passed the shop of Maurice Goltsch, 
who had just returned from the fair at Frankfort, he asked him, 
“Well, Maurice, what’s the news at Frankfort? Do they still desire 
to burn the arch-heretic?” “I have heard nothing of it,’ answered 
the bookseller ; “but there has been a great talk of Calvin, and I 


* Pezel—Sacrament Streit, p. 125. Henry Calvin's Leben, ii, p. 501, 
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have brought back a book he has written on the Lord’s Supper,* 
wherein he shews where you, Doctor, on the one hand, and Zuingle 
and Gicolampadius on the other, have gone too far.” Luther imme- 
diately asked for the book and read it. When he returned it, he said 
to Maurice, “The author of this book is certainly a pious and learned 
man, and from the first I could have referred the whole of the con- 
troversy to him. If Zuingle and Cicolampadius had expressed them- 
selves thus, there would never have been any dispute.” What lan- 
guage is this from Luther !—Never any dispute ! t 

Luther died ; Melancthon’s influence succeeded to his; everything 
gave grounds for hoping that the work of concord would be accom- 
plished. But the ultra-Lutheran party put obstacles in the way. I 
do not judge this party ; I honour the sincerity of their convictions ; 
it has included and still includes many members worthy of all respect ; 
but I am grieved that it has hindered and still hinders a more com- 
plete evangelical union. Calvin did not, however, lose all the fruits 
of his labours. Melancthon, the author of the Confession of Augsburg, 
made an alteration in the article on the Lord’s Supper in accordance 
with Calvin’s views. The doctrine of the Genevese Reformer spread 
through Germany by means of the numerous students who flocked to 
Wittemberg to hear that illustrious master ; the majority of the pro- 
fessors in the University adopted these principles. 

Calvin’s influence was not limited to his contemporaries only. The 
necessity for evangelical union, felt by all the Reformers, and even by 
Luther, as the Concord of Wittemberg shews, but of which Calvin was 
the most illustrious representative in the sixteenth century, has con- 
tinually revived in the Church during the last three centuries, Per- 
mit me to quote a few facts. It is the history of the Evangelical 
Alliance in times past ; and no one will say that this history is foreign 
to the object that brings us together. Let us give due honour to our 
predecessors. 

Shall we not recall those glorious days when, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (in 1570), the Lutherans and the Reformed of the Helvetic 
Confession in Bohemia and in Poland, met at Sendomir to form an 
Evangelical Confederation, who, after having professed their com- 
mon faith, declared—‘‘ We give the right hand of fellowship, and 
hereby solemnly pledge ourselves to observe peace and good faith, 
avoiding all occasion of dispute, and thinking only how to advance 
the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to combat by our words and 
our works for the truth of His gospel?” ¢ 


* De Coena; published in 1540, translated into Latin in 1546, 

+ Sacrament Streit, pp. 87, 90; Loescher—Hister-Mot, ii., p. 28; Henry Calvin’s 
Leben, ii, p. 505. 

{ Nitzsch—Urkundenbuch. (Documents of the Evangelical Union, 79.) 
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Shall we forget that noble confession of faith made at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century (in 1614), by John Sigismund, Elector of 
Brandenburg, a Lutheran by birth, who being convinced that many 
“wished to be more Lutheran than Luther himself,” professed with 
such simplicity the evangelical doctrine of the Genevese reformer, yet 
all the while paying due homage to Luther ; and who boldly declared 
that he cared little for being abused and called Calvinist, quoting 
Tertullian’s words—“ Oditur in innocuis innocuuwm nomen” *—“ They 
hate an innocent name in innocent men.” 

When the theologians of the Confession of Augsburg and of the 
Helvetic Confession met at Leipsic in 1631 to lguedate (to use their 
own expression) the points in dispute between them, and to see how 
far they could unite—when with such good faith and charity they did 
all they could “to bring about a closer union, to extend by this 
means the true Church of God, to strip Papists of the hopes which 
the divisions among Protestants had hitherto raised” t—is it possible 
not to recognise here the spirit which Bucer, Melancthon, Zuingle, 
and Calvin endeavoured to make triumphant ? 

When Ladislaus IV., King of Poland, summoned a conference in 
1645 of the doctors of the Confessions—Catholic, Lutheran, and Hel- 
vetic ; when the Protestants rejected the propositions of Rome, and 
the Christians of the Helvetic Confession drew up at the same time 
at Thorn a profession of faith in which they came as near as possible 
to the Lutherans; { were they not still acting in the spirit of union 
and of peace ? 

At the end of the seventeenth century, and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, do we not find Spener, the most Christian of the doctors 
of Germany, calling upon all evangelical Christians (as Calvin had 
done) to be one, for, said he, (and it is the very principle of our illus- 
trious Reformer) all believers receive the same spiritual nourishment, 
that is, the body and blood of the Lord.§ 

And in the eighteenth century, when the Union of the Moravian 
Brothers was formed, and spread as a vivifying principle throughout 
evangelical Christendom, did not that union recognise equally the 
Confession of Augsburg and the Helvetic Confession ? 

But let us come to our own days. The desire of Calvin has been 
realised in Germany at last. The Lutheran Church, on the one hand, 
and the Reformed Church, on the other, have come together to form 
a United or Evangelical Christian Church. ¥rederick-William IIL, 
father of the reigning King of Prussia, after the great deliverance of 
Germany, as the period of the third jubilee of the Reformation drew 
near, said, on the 27th September 1817, to all the Christians of Ger- 


* Nitzsch— Urkundenbuch, 35. + Ibid., 117. + Tbid., 118-125. 
§ Spener—Theologische Bedenken, Halle, 1709. 
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many—‘ We must seriously and piously see about reuniting the two 
Protestant Churches—the Lutheran and the Reformed—to form one 
single evangelical Christian Church. We must cling to what is essen- 
' tial and equally dear to the two Confessions. Such a union is in 
conformity with the great object of the Christian religion, and in 
harmony with the views of the Reformers. It should not be formal 
only, and brought about by indifference or by the influence of govern- 
ment ; but should bear its roots and its spring of life in unity of 
hearts, and flow from the true principles of the Bible.” * 

From that hour the union was effected, not only in Prussia, but in 
other German States, as Nassau, Rhenish Bavaria and Hesse, Baden, 
&c., by successive acts between 1817 and 1850.t And a conference 
held at Saarbriick in 1852 manifested a firm hope that the Lord, by 
His word and His Spirit, would heal all the wounds of His Church, 
in accordance with the faithfulness He had shewn it from the very 
beginning, and more especially in these latter days. After thus giving 
glory to the Lord, Dr Nitzsch, who has collected these testimonies, 
reminds us, in conclusion, that the union of the evangelical Church 
has its history, and points to Luther and Calvin as its great chiefs.$ 
No doubt the Rationalists held in general to the doctrine of Zuingle, 
(though Zuingle did not belong to them;)§ and on the other 
hand, there were Lutherans (and among them very estimable Chris- 
tians) who maintained what Calvin called tantum delirium, || (mere 
madness), the local presence in the consecrated bread; but we 
find also then, and in succeeding years, the faith which the Lord 
had planted in Calvin, and it was that faith which became the 
life of the union. The great divine of Germany who, it must be 
confessed, differed widely from Calvin in so many respects, and 
remains below him as regards the Lord’s Supper, employed, however, 
on this subject the expressions of the Reformer of Geneva. “The 
use of the sacrament,” says Schleiermacher, “is to strengthen all be- 
lievers in their union with Christ. Such union with Christ consists in 
this—that the life of Christ passes into us, and becomes ours ;” and 
then he quotes Calvin : Ut vita sua in nos transeat et nostra fiat. The 
evangelical union of Germany is, in all its best elements, the work of 
the Reformer of Geneva. Whoever has been washed in the blood of 
Jesus Christ is certainly our brother. Such were Scheibel and 
Claude Hans ; and such are now very many true Christians and dis- 
tinguished theologians, whom we should wish to see fellow-members 
of the Evangelical Alliance, even with the peculiarities that distinguish 
them from us. But we do not hesitate to say that the evangelical 

* Nitzsch—Urkundenbuch, 125. + Thid., 132. ty Ibid, 142) 

§ Schulz—Lehre von Abendmahl Weescheiden, Institutiones, Chr. Dogm. 
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union in Germany cannot live except by the faith of which Calvin 
was the representative in the sixteenth century. 

It does live because it professes this faith. Visit the most learned 
schools of Germany, and you will find that the trumpets of their most 
illustrious doctors, without having as decided, as clear a note as that 
of Calvin, do not, however, give forth an uncertain sound. If you go 
to that great university of Halle and Wittemberg, the heir of Luther 
and Melancthon, you will hear the voice of Dr Julius Miiller, one of 
the most Christian divines of our day, acknowledging and proclaiming 
the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper—of Christ glorified, of 
Christ to whom all power has been given in heaven and upon earth ; 
you will hear him say that Christ’s presence in the holy Supper is 
not mere imagination ; that it exercises a real and spiritual influence, 
a nourishing and strengthening action over the believer. * 

Or should you go to Berlin, to that city once the refuge of unbelief, 
and which may now be considered in some respects as the capital of 
Continental Protestantism, you will hear the venerable Dr Nitzsch tell 
you—“ That Christ not only taught that the partaking of His flesh and 
of His blood, that the participation in His personal life is the condition 
necessary to participation in eternal life; but further instituted the 
Last Supper, not only to figure forth this possession and this partici- 
pation, but in addition, to guarantee and to preserve it.” t 

Therefore the great doctrine of the spiritual presence of Jesus Christ, 
risen and glorified, triumphs and will always triumph more and more 
in evangelical Christendom. And as we all have one and the same Christ 

present in the midst of us, we shall be always more united. 

I ought now to shew you Calvin’s action in France, which has been 
called “the child of his travail;” in the Low Countries, in Italy, and 
Spain, and Portugal; in Scotland, where his friend John Knox 
flourished ; in Denmark, and even in Sweden; but I should require 
three hours, and as you can spare me but three quarters, I must pass 
by all these countries. 

There is one land, however, I would invite you to visit with me, and 
if you consent we shall make a discovery, (at least, I think it will be so 
to many of you;) and what we find there may be of great importance, for 
the Evangelical Alliance. Come, then, to England. Henry VIII. was 
scarcely dead, and Somerset regent under Kdward VI., when Calvin 
proposed to him, in 1548, a plan for the complete reformation of the 
English Church. He placed himself in communication with Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and the illustrious primate of all England shortly 


* Course of Lectures on Christian Doctrine. I am not aware that this course 
has been printed 

+ Nicht allein abbilden, sondern abbildich verbtirgen und vermitteln (moyenner), 
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after conceived the idea of crowning the great work of evangelical con- 
cord which had been begun by the Genevese Reformer. “ Nothing,” 
he wrote to Calvin—“ nothing is more powerful to wnite the churches of 
God and to protect Christ's flock, than the pure teaching of the gospel, 
and harmony of faith. For this cause I desire that learned and pious 
men should meet and confer together on the principal points of doc- 
trine. Our adversaries are holding their councils at Trent for the 
establishment of their errors; shall we hesitate, then, to convene a 
pious council to restore and propagate truth ?” * 

What answer did Calvin make? Did he urge the weakness of his 
health, the length of the journey, (it would have taken him about a 
month to go from Geneva to London ;) did he allege his numerous 
occupations? No! ... . “For this business,” he says, “I would not 
hesitate to cross fen seas, were it necessary, (ne decem quidem maria, 
si opus sit, ad eam rem trajicere pigeat.) Yes, let us have a general 
assembly of pious and prudent men, one in the doctrine of holiness. It 
is not only to the interest of England, but of the whole world.” + 

It has often been asked, Who were the founders of the Evangelical 
Alliance? I would not wilfully do an injustice to any friends whom 
we may have in this meeting; but I ask whether these letters, ex- 
changed between London and Geneva more than three centuries ago, 
do not clearly point out the men of God who first conceived this great 
idea? Cranmer and Calvin—these are our fathers. And this is not 
all. Letters were sent to Bullinger for German Switzerland; to 
Melancthon for Germany. What they wanted was an evangelical 
alliance of the Christians of every country. May not this fact, which 
is too little known, be regarded as the real origin of our Alliance ? 

“ Union in the truth,” was the ery of Calvin’s heart. He had heard 
this apostolic commandment, ‘‘ Be ye likeminded, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one mind ; }” and he was resolved to obey 
it. ‘The beginning of charity,” he said, “is to be of one accord in 
opinion ; but that does not suffice if hearts are not joined together 
in mutual friendship.” Alas, how great are the obstacles to this 
concord of the Church! what diverse opinions trouble it! Calvin is 
like a commander on the deck of his ship during a furious combat. 
Surrounded by fire-ships and gun-boats, all endeavouring to shatter 
and sink his vessel, he is determined to save it at all risks, and boldly 
turns his fire against the hostile batteries. He spares neither strength 
nor life in the deadly struggle. He deals his blows to the right and 
to the left ; he receives the most terrible broadsides ; his strength is 
exhausted, his body falls, he breathes his last. That man died at his 
post—he fell in battle—in the service of his King. 


* Zurich Letters, i, 24. + Letter to Cranmer, April 1552. 
t+ Philippians ii. 2. 
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But here—my eyes grow dim—my heart shrinks. What was it 
that took place three centuries ago, a few hundred yards from the 
place where we are now assembled !—what was going on there, there— 
on that hill?—at Champel? I see flames, an executioner, soldiers, an 
excited crowd, a victim !—Men, what are you doing? A heretic (they 
answer) condemned by the ecclesiastical tribunals of France has been 
put to death by the civil tribunals of Geneva. The magistrates, yes, 
the magistrates have put away from among them the unholy thing. By 
what right have you erected that stake? You say that the Majesty 
of God has been offended ; but when did God authorise you to avenge 
the insults offered to His Name? Ah! if Christ should appear at the 
foot of that scaffold, He would tell you, as He did others who called on 
Him to bring down fire from heaven on the men who had rejected 
Him,—“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 

We are touching upon one of the most surprising, but at the same 
time most authentic facts of history. For nearly ten centuries men 
believed that human tribunals ought not only to punish acts contrary 
to the laws of men, but also doctrines contrary to the Word of God. 
Such was the opinion, not of the ignorant crowd only, as many ima- 
gine, but of the profoundest lawyers, of the mildest, most moderate, 
and most enlightened divines——of Bullinger, Melancthon, Calvin, 
Beza,—of the evangelical churches of Switzerland,—of all Christen- 
dom, We may deplore their error; but we must not boast that we 
are better than they. No! if we now reject their opinions, it is 
_ because we are of another age; because the gospel light has at last 
scattered this darkness. Let us not mount on the stilts of our epoch, 
and, puffed up with ridiculous vainglory, place ourselves, dwarfs as we 
are, above the giants of the sixteenth century, in order to chastise them. 
Let us say frankly with Turretin, that the death of Servetus is a rem- 
nant of Popery. But that we may be just, let us call to mind that 
Calvin, with his fellow-labourers, having received light from on high, 
rekindled the sacred fire of truth on earth ; that the influence of this 
great man of God shews itself in the world even now—from England 
to Australia—wherever shines the torch of truth, of morality, of 
charity, of civilisation, and of liberty. 


In former years we have met at London, at Paris, at Berlin ; you 
are now at Geneva. I hope that the Alliance will continue its great 
assemblies ; that it will hold them successively at Amsterdam or the 
Hague, at Frankfort, at Edinburgh, now in a town of German Swit- 
zerland, now in a town in the South of France, at Stockholm, at New 
York, one day, pérhaps, in Hungary, and lastly,—and why not ?— 
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at Rome. Yes, at Rome, spoiled, for its happiness, of every doc- 
trine contrary to the Scriptures, and restored to the Christianity 
preached to it by St Paul. Let not the Christians of these cities say, 
“Our number is too small.” We had the courage to do it in this 
little city ; each one may take courage after us. But at this moment 
the Alliance is at Geneva ; and has Geneva nothing to say to it? 

Alas, my friends, there is no voice among us that has the right to 
administer counsel to such an assembly. “There is no more any pro- 
phet.” Calvin would assuredly have had something to say to the pre- 
sent generation. He, the representative of the Alliance in the six- 
teenth century, might be its guide in the nineteenth. He was a 
great man of God, not for his own epoch only. Under that garb 
of the sixteenth century dwelt a soul that rose above time. There 
are pilots, as you well know, that are fit only for coasting, and who 
steer their bark merely from cape to cape; but Calvin was one of 
those sea-going mariners who are not content with creeping along. the 
shore, but turn their prows as they leave the port towards the most 
distant lands, and serve as guides to those who trust to them in the 
unknown immensity of the ocean. 

But Calvin, alas! is no more. His voice no longer ré-echoes in 
this temple which has heard it so often. Ah! if the news of this sur- 
prising assembly, in this church of St Peter which he so loved, should 
make his bones thrill with joy among the dead ; if his venerable ashes 
should revive ; if that unknown spot of earth which covers him should 
heave ; if that pale and serious face should again appear in this holy 
place ; if the great doctor should once more ascend into that pulpit,— 
—what would he say? Looking earnestly on this imposing crowd, 
on these new costumes, these foreign faces—tistening in astonishment 
to these unknown languages—he would ask himself if, after three 
centuries, Geneva witnessed the realisation of that grand evangelical 
council of which Cranmer and he had dreamt, Thus thinking, he 
would contemplate our assambly with rapture, and salute it with 
love. 

My friends, he would call upon this Alliance for holiness, for it was 
he, above all, who reinstated the moral element in the Church. 

He would call for activity, for, as you have seen, the whole world 
was the theatre of his indefatigable labour. 

He would recommend liberty—not the separation of Church and 
State—there was no question of that in his time; but the liberty, 
the self-government of the Church, of which he was the indefatigable 
champion all his life. 

But he would do more. If Calvin was to appear now in that pul- 
pit, (where the chair in which he sat still remains), he would say first 
of all,—“ Magnify Jesus Christ ; speak and live for Jesus Christ. 
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Magnify His grace, His godhead, His death, His merits, His spirit, 
His word, His will, His life, His early coming, His eternal kingdom.” 
“ With all boldness, as always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified 
in my body, whether it be by life, or by death,” (Phil. i. 20.) 

The Alliance must continue to walk in charity ; it must even ad- 
- vance, but for that it must, above all things—(I say it, because it is 
my earnest conviction)—be firm in the truth. Should it waver the 
least in this respect, we lower its standard, its forces will be divided, 
its powers weakened, and it will have, at last, to retreat ignominiously 
from the field of battle. 

But ‘there is a penetrating eye looking down upon us from yonder 
pulpit, and an authoritative voice saying to us,—“The spectacle 
which the world presents to me at this moment fills me with sorrow. 
Strange things are taking place. In my time, the world exalted the 
miracles of the saints ; and in -yours, falling, like a drunken man, on 
the other side, it rejects the miracles of God. For the great mystery of 
godliness, for the life of faith and of love, men substitute a superficial, 
colourless religton, or, it may be, a vulgar deism. In the place of the 
invizicible sun of the Word of God, they set up numeyYous false lights, 
treacherous exhalations, that léad those who follow them deep into the 
mire. O my children, keep fast hold of the inspired book of God. 
Maintain its doctrines, and you will have life. Rally round the stan- 
dard of your King, do not hesitate, do not delay. “To be, or not to 
be?”—that is thé question now placed before you. Our impregnable 
position is to be freely, wholly on the side of the Lord. Heéec nobis 
ara invicta. 4 
«But there are also some things,” continues Calvin, “that make me 
thrill with joy ; and one of them is this Alliance of evangelical men, 
which Cranmer, Bullinger, Melancthon, and I conceived. At last, after 
three centuries, the concord begins to make itself felt, and to spread. 
But is there no one that opposes it among those who should be 
its friends? Is this Alliance such as I ought to find it? Its chiefs, 
its fathers, as you have seen, were first, Cranmer—but where are 
the crowds of the Christian men of England who ought to be in 
this Alliance in the train of Cranmer? Then Bullinger—byt where 
are the Christians of Switzerland who ought to be in this Alliance 
in the train of Bullinger? Next Melancthon—but where aré the 
pious sons of Germany who ought to be in this Alliance in the train 
of Melancthon? And, alas! in this city where I taught—in Geneva 
—where are all those who ought to be in the train of Jesus Christ ?” 

Now, friends, you have heard him ; shall we make no answer to the 
Reformer’s words? Oh that the Alliance would take one step, one 
great step! Oh that the battalions of the army of God, obedient to 
the voice. of their Divine Chief, would set themselves in motion, con- 
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centrate, and unite to form one single force. For this let us strive : 
for this let us pray! Let all the Church fall on their knees and say, 
Enter into thy kingdom, Lord! 

O Holy Spirit of the Lord, “Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live!” Then shall it be 
said, “The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of His Christ.” * 


At the end of this address, the assembly, deeply impressed, rose up 
and sung with enthusiasm the first verse of Luther’s celebrated hymn, 
“Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 


M. Mertz p’Avpienfi rose again to read a proposal, that, as the 
Evangelical Alliance had met in Geneva not far from the third cen- 
tenary of the death of Calvin, which would take place on May 4, 1864, 
the evangelical Christians of different countries, recognising the great 
work he had done, should appoint the Sabbath nearest the anniversary 
of his death in 1864, to recall the great benefits wrought through his 
means ; also, that they should express a wish to see a permanent 
memorial of this commemoration, and, rejecting the thought of a 
statue, for other reasons, because of its unsuitableness to the humble 
character of Calvin, they should recommend an edifice destined for 
some useful purpose, which might be used by both churches—Na- 
tional and Free. The consideration of this proposal was postponed. 


M. Professor Herzog, of Erlangen, treated of Calvin as an interpreter 
of the Scriptures. He stated, that among theologians he was con- 
sidered as having never been surpassed ; even Catholic writers having 
recourse to his works. As an exegetical writer, he had originated the 
maxim that there was need of conscience as much as of knowledge. 
This appeared in his mode of interpreting the Scriptures. Bossuet 
had been recommended for his good sense, Pascal for his passion for 


* When the author read this address on the 6th September, he omitted a 
few passages in order to confine himself as nearly as possible to the three-quarters 
of an hour allowed by the regulations. He has thought it his duty to restore 
these passages in the printed copy. The retrenchments might have led to serious 
inconvenience; for instance, the author having omitted what he had written on 
the results of Calvin’s influence in Germany, some journals, in their review of the 
discourse, asserted that the Reformer’s exertions had completely failed in that 
quarter—which is a mistake. Further, the author, considering the nature of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and not wishing to provoke discussion in an assembly of 
brethren, did not insist on one of the doctrines characteristic of Calvin’s teaching 
—that of election—which some members of the Alliance might not admit; but 
it being necessary to the full development of Calvin’s character, it must be dis- 
tinctly marked in the printed report, 
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truth, Calvin for his elevation of conscience. No exegetical writer 
had made, as Calvin, the interpretation of the Scriptures the constant 
end of his work. He had left commentaries on every book of Scrip- 
ture except the Apocalypse. He omitted it only because he feared to 
cast shadows over the sense by a too imperfect work. It was an act 
of prudence, to which conscience directed him. Calvin, in his youth, 
had studied the languages and science, and he had continued the 
study, all his lifelong. Learned men had proved that he knew He- 
brew thoroughly, though he had made no parade of his knowledge of 
it, but had given only results. He had abandoned the allegorical 
method used by the eastern doctors, the Gnostics, and afterwards by 
the Catholics of the West, not wishing to philosophise nor to specu- 
late on the Scriptures. “To treat the sacred books like a nose of 
wax” inspired him, he said, with horror. He had had the profound- 
est reverence for them, which reverence was derived from conscience. 
He had recognised the evangelical element in the Old Testament, but 
had not sought to force Messianic interpretations. He was superior 
to all commentators, never losing sight of the connexion, nor intro- 
ducing extraneous matter. His clearness was remarkable. While 
there underlay ardent enthusiasm, it was always kept in the back- 
ground. No words were lost. All was short and to the purpose. 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” was his motto. He did not 
neglect the practical, but gave the spirit of passages the most simple. 
His soul was penetrated with the gospel. His Commentaries were 
thus works of remarkable edification. There were, undoubtedly, 
defects. Progress has been made since his era in the knowledge of 
‘the human element, of which he had not the advantage. He had 
known well that this progress would take place, since he acknowledged, 
with his ordinary precision, the need of all the aids of human science 
to comprehend the Word of God. ‘To trace the authority of the Word 
of God, he had gone back to the teaching of the apostles, and even 
further, to that inward response which conscience gives to the 
Scriptures by the mysterious influence of the Holy Ghost. In 
establishing the authority of conscience, he carefully avoided to raise 
it above that of the Scriptures. The office of the Spirit was, he said, 
to realise in our hearts the doctrines of the gospel, not to discover and 
unfold other doctrines. Thus he had addressed the consciences of his 
contemporaries, and still addressed ours. 


M. Buneener, pastor at Geneva, passed in review the works of Calvin. 
The author and the man of action were, he said, united in him. His 
“Institutes” had given the Reformation a definite position of legiti- 
macy, of right, and of power. With such a clear and concise exposi- 
tion of evangelical Christianity, the limits had been for ever drawn 
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between human tradition and revealed truth. He had directed the 
vessel of the Reformation, and fitted it to encounter all storms. In 
his second period, he had issued many popular satirical writings. The 
third period had been that of the Commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment, which marked a revolution in the study of the Bible, and an 
epoch in the history of the human mind. It was good sense dethron- 
ing scholastic erudition. It was intelligence searching continually for 
truth by the shortest and most direct path. It was Christian expe- 
rience checking itself at every step, so as to receive nothing which 
was not useful, practical, edifying, fertile. In the fourth period, there 
had been the Commentaries ou the Old Testament. Here there was 
also simplicity, sagacity, practical sense, truth—not always found, but 
always sought. These qualities were remarkable in the Commentary 
on the Psalms, so rich in its truths and applications. Lessons might 
be drawn from them for themselves, that everything must be carefully 
avoided which did not shew the fruits of the Christian life ; that the 
serious self-study of the heart was the first step in giving power over 
the heart of others ; that there must be a profound union between 
the preacher and the man. M. Bungener said, in conclusion, “ You 
will all visit, without doubt, our old college built by the Reformer. 
Enter the ancient portico which sustains the principal stair, raise 
your eyes, and you will read, ‘ Za crainte de [ Eternel est le commence- 
ment de la sagesse.” It is not upon the wall, nor upon the columns, 
that these words are engraven. Mark well. It is upon the key of 
the vault. What an emblem! What a lesson! It is his own history 
which he has written there—that of his works—that of his entire life. 
God grant that it may be ours!” 


M. Pvuavx, pastor at Mulhausen, who is known as a historian of the 
French Reformation, after referring briefly to the subject, expressed 
regret at an attack made, in his works, on the National Church in 
Geneva. He had been in error, and he now publicly acknowledged 
this. He asked the brethren of the National Church to extend to 
him the hand of friendship, as he did to them. ‘This retractation was 
received with much impression. 


Sunday Schools. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


Fripay, 6th September. 
Tue Rey. J. P. Coox, Wesleyan Minister at Calais, France, read the first 
paper upon Sunday Schools :— 

We are about, gentlemen, to call your attention to institutions which 
have become day by day more flourishing, so that they may now be 
regarded as amongst the most important of Christian agencies. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century there were in many 
parts, and especially in England, numerous Christians who, desirous of 
bringing children as well as adults to Jesus, had established means of 
‘grace adapted to their minds, similar to our Sunday Schools. We may 
mention the Sunday Schools which were established by the Rev. Joseph 
Alleine, by the Rev. David Simpson, and even by a poor Methodist woman, 
long before anything was heard of the name of Robert Raikes. These 
schools were generally private and temporary, so that, in common with 
a large number of persons who have written upon this subject, we look 
upon Robert Raikes as the true founder of Sunday Schools. 

Raikes, who was the owner of the Gloucester Journal, thought it his 
duty to make known through his paper this way of teaching the 
gospel. His account was published towards the end of 1783, and 
attracted the attention of the London papers, and a letter from him on 
the same subject was inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1784. 

The cause of Sunday Schools was then gained. The Bishops of 
Salisbury and Llandaff and Chester eagerly took up the subject, and 
the poet Cowper spoke very highly of it to his friend John Newton. 
In January of the following year, John Wesley recommended it in his 
Journal the Armenian Magazine, by saying that Sunday Schools were 
the finest institutions Europe had witnessed for centuries ; and, a few 
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months afterwards, on the 7th September 1785, “The Society for Pro- 
moting Sunday Schools” was founded in London. 

Four months later, the London “ Sunday-School Union” was 
founded, which was destined to become the grand centre or rallying 
point of the greater number of Sunday Schools in Great Britain. 

From this period both schools and societies rapidly increased. In 
1818, there were in England 5,463 ; in 1833, 16,828 ; in 1851, 23,498. 
The number at present in existence may be boldly put down at 25,000, 
under the direction of about 318,000 teachers, and numbering not less 
than 2,500,000 scholars, or the tenth of the population. 

From England, Sunday Schools soon spread to the United States, 
where the first was founded in 1706, by Bishop Ashbury, of the Epis- 
copal Methodist Church. They multiplied much more rapidly in the 
New World than in Great Britain ; and they are at this moment the 
most important institutions in the United States. As I relied on a 
gentleman from America being present here this afternoon, I did not 
provide myself with statistics, which would no doubt have been interest- 
ing. I can, however, inform you that in no other country have Sunday 
Schools taken a higher position. The number of scholars is more than 
4,000,000. These schools are frequented by children of all classes. 
The most distinguished laymen are not above giving their services. 
About five years ago, when the Governor of the State of Indiana was 
appointed Ambassador to the Court of the King of Prussia, he told a 
clergyman of my acquaintance, that what he regretted most to leave 
behind him was the school he superintended every Sunday in the 
State Hall. Mr Lincoln, the present President of the United States, 
visited, a few weeks ago, a Sunday School for the sole purpose of 
addressing a few serious exhortations to the children. “The American 
Sunday-School Union” in Philadelphia, is one of the largest and most 
prosperous societies in the country. Its publications, from which 
school libraries are renewed and completed, are so numerous that there 
was issued, on an average, a volume per week for a long time ; and its 
Child’s Journal has 300,000 subscribers. It sends out hundreds of mis- 
sionaries, who travel through the country, chiefly through the Western 
States, in which the population is much scattered, and where there is 
often neither church nor clergyman, and organise Sunday Schools, which 
are intended to constitute the foundation of new churches. Two thou- 
sand new schools were founded in this manner during the last year. 

In France, the origin of the institutions of which we are speaking 
is much more recent. It was useless to think of establishing such 
schools there during the terrors of the Revolution, or during the wars 
of the Consulate and the Empire ; besides, the enmity which existed 
between France and England was, for a long period, an obstacle to any 
regular intercourse between the Christians of the two countries, Peace, 
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however, had hardly been signed in 1815, when the London Union 
granted £10 to Mr Francis Martin, then a clergyman at Bordeaux, to 
help him in founding a Sunday School for his parish. This school, 
which is still in existence, under the direction of clergymen of the 
Reformed Church, was the first that was founded in France. Others 
soon followed at Aulas, (Gard,) in 1816, at La Garde, near Montauban, 
and at Vigan, (Gard,) in 1817, at Paris in 1818, at Beuville, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1819, and in other places, so that ten years after they had 
been begun in France, a Sunday-School Committee was formed in 
Paris, the first President of which was Baron de Staél. 

This Sunday-School Committee was only two or three years in 
existence ; but Sunday Schools continued to increase. In 1828 the 
Reformed Church alone had 80. In 1851 it had from 180 to 200, 
numbering from 7000 to 8000 scholars. Since then the impetus they 
received from the formation of a Sunday-School Society in Paris was 
so great that there are now no fewer than 525 distributed in the 66 
departments. The great majority of these schools, 329, belong to the 
Reformed Church. With respect to the number of teachers or chil- 
dren, we are quite unable to give even an approximative estimate, so 
difficult is it to obtain statistics in matters of religion in France. 
These schools, contrary to what took place in England, were in general 
placed at once under the almost exclusive direction of clergymen who 
simply taught the children the Catechism. It was only by degrees that 
classes were formed, and that laymen were inclined to take part in 
teaching. : 

At the present moment, in consequence of the labours of the Sun- 
‘day-School Society, and of visits of its agents, the schools are organised 
in much the same method as those on the other side of the Channel. 

We have no information respecting Sunday Schools in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Germany. All that we can say concerning 
this last country, and the German portion of Switzerland, is that the 
Baptists and the Methodists have a few flourishing schools. Up to 
the present time, the Lutheran Church appears to have given little 
encouragement to these institutions. The Catechism lessons, which 
are obligatory on its members, differ in very many respects from Sun- 
day Schools, and especially in this, that the assistance of laymen is 
only accidentally allowed, instead of forming a fundamental part of 
the system. 

In Holland and Belgium there are a certain number of Sunday 
Schools, chiefly conducted by members of the young men’s Christian 
Unions. M. Gauthey’s book, which obtained the Paris Society’s prize, 
has been translated into Dutch, which proves how much interest is 
taken in the work. In Belgium, a society or special union has been 


formed, but for Brussels only. 
L 
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The French portion of Switzerland has generally kept pace with France 
in this movement. Every one has heard of the Sunday School of 
Geneva, which has been conducted by the venerable Professor Gaussen 
for a great number of years in such an attractive and instructive manner, 
and to which the religious world is indebted for such excellent books 
as “Daniel the Prophet,” “The First Chapter of Genesis Explained.” 
Neuchatel possesses one of the largest French Sunday Schools in exist- 
ence. In the Canton of Vaud alone there are nearly 200 Sunday 
Schools attended by about 6000 children, two thirds of whom are girls. 
The staff of teachers is composed almost entirely of women. These 
schools are connected together by a society whose head-quarters are at 
Lausanne, and which has published several circulars, a collection of 
hymns, and a few annual reports. Mr Cook then dwelt upon the reasons 
for encouraging these schools and the great effects that they had pro- 
duced. 


M. Pastor Naczt, of Neuchatel, said:—I am happy to plead in 
favour of children, whom I love because Jesus Christ loved them,— 
because my Saviour was once a child,—because childhood in our days 
is not a happy childhood, owing to the dissensions of our age. I see, 
especially in modern education, a real obstacle to the true happiness of 
childhood. The child, given of God, is too often, from his cradle, led 
from vanity to vanity, and reaps the fruit of this frivolity. The child 
grows: he should be brought up in the fear of an omnipotent God—in 
the submission to His supreme authority ; but both father and mother 
too often neglect their authority. They expostulate, they promise, 
they threaten, but they seldom punish. In fact, everything in the 
education of the present tends to make an egotist of the child. LEvery- 
thing is in a whirl before his eye, and everything is done to perplex 
his life. Thus the child bears within him a withered heart, before 
he has become acquainted with the world. And yet, who should 
be innocent and joyful if it be not the child? What can be done? 
There is one remedy,—-the gospel preached and applied in a lively 
manner—Jesus presented to the heart of the child. Where shall the 
child know Him? Ii his home? Yes; but its ties are loosened. In 
the school? But it becomes daily more and more secular. In the 
Church and her catechisms? Yes, without doubt; and we bless our 
glorious Reformers for having thought of childhood. But. the cate- 
chism, such as it is framed in a great number of churches, where the 
French language is used, is not exactly well suited to the children. 
It is not suited to all ages; it is too systematic, too formal, perhaps, 
for the child. Let us give to the child exposed to these vanities, as I 
said before, a safe and secure anchor, to which he may cling during his 
whole life. Let us impart to him without fear the whole Word of 
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God. Angels will guard him ; and, moreover, it is better he should 
know of evil by the mouth of God than by that of the world. Chil- 
dren are brought up without firmness. Authority is wanting. Let us 
create for them a worship combining at once liberty and subordination, 
an army of volunteers into which the child shall enter freely, and where 
he shall be watched with solicitude. The stronger the organisation, the 
greater will be the excitement, which children are fond of. The child 
is too often brought up an egotist. Let us seek the means of filling his 
heart with every work of charity and devotedness. Finally, as we have 
said, children are not now happy as they once were. Let us give to them 
a worship crowned with peace and joy, which will cling to them as 
a sweet remembrance through the rest of their lives. This is no vain 
chimera. I know some children who are deeply pained through not 
being allowed to attend their Sunday School,—some whom it is necessary 
to turn away, to make room for others ;—some, again, who, when in 
distant countries, seek to maintain communion with their old Sunday 
Schools. The speaker brought out strongly, in concluding, the power 
of these remembrances, in later life, to recall a lost sinner. 


M. Pastor MonTANDON, President of the Sunday-School Society of Paris, 
said :—The recent establishment of Sunday-Schools in France requires 
that the subject should be examined very closely. I am not able at the 
present moment to define them exactly. That name of schools, which 
they received at their origin, is not sufficiently expressive and precise. 
Worship for children is the name that should have been given to them. 

By the side of instruction, prayers and singing the praises of the Lord 
ought to occupy their legitimate place. The form is variable, and can- 
not be adapted to every country and to every place. What is required 
is great liberty and great simplicity, which would permit us to place 
ourselves really within the reach of the children. The use of the laical 
element is necessary. Very often in England and in America, only 
lay teachers are admitted. Such is not the case in France, where we 
err in an opposite extreme. The true medium is that of seeking to 
combine the two elements, by acting in the same spirit, and in entire 
brotherhood. Sunday Schools are the pioneers of the gospel. Where 
it is not possible to found a church, it is often possible to found 
that which is the germ of it—a Sunday School. This important func- 
tion is especially reserved to America; but among us it may be exer- 
cised in the bosom -of the rising generation. More than one pastor has 
been able to say to a badly-instructed catechumen: “It is very evident 
that you have not attended a Sunday School.” 


The Rev. Mr Watson, Secretary of the London Sunday-School Union, 
said :—The establishment of Sunday Schools has produced unexpected 
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results. Thus, in consequence of the advantages of their instruction, 
Bible and Tract societies were formed, or their activity was increased. 
Ever since 1803, persons concerned with the London Sunday Schools 
felt the necessity of drawing closer together. Thus was founded the 
Sunday-School Union, acting in a catholic spirit and containing among 
its committee members of seven different denominations. Eminent and 
well-known men belong or have belonged to it. The Swnday-School 
Union has laboured towards the sanctification of the day of rest. It 
also has shewn the importance of bringing all the youths together 
without distinction of age. The religious element gains daily more 
ascendency in the Sunday schools. It was felt that to allow children to 
escape when they had reached the age of fourteen, would be attended 
with great inconvenience ; and endeavours were made to retain them. 
On the 28th of April 1856, after a number of prayer meetings, six 
thousand persons went about London, from house to house, to solicit 
the parents to send their children. They obtained promises for thirty- 
four thousand, of whom twenty thousand actually attended. The 
Sunday-School Union then devoted themselves to giving prominence to 
the religious element. The Bible is now the sole manual actually used. 
The committee publish many Explanatory Notes for the use of the 
monitors; and thus, week after week, the same field is gone over. They 
have occupied themselves also in the publication of a great number of 
religious works for the use of children. Other societies have followed 
this example. What have been the results? There are now in the 
British Isles, more than three million Sunday-School pupils. The 
statesman could testify to a great improvement in the education of the 
people, and in their moral condition. The Christian would prefer 
speaking of churches filled with living members, of pulpits and of mis- 
sionary stations provided with faithful workers, of homes, to which hap- 
piness has returned through the influence of Sunday-Schools. A great 
number of the teachers have been themselves pupils. Let every one, 
then, work for the development of this important institution. The 
speaker concluded by an appeal for the convocation of a great Con- 
ference of Sunday Schools in London during the Exhibition of next 
year. 


M. Lecovutrre, pastor at Geneva, said:—I have but one word to 
say, and I address it especially to those persons intrusted with a share 
in the management of Sunday Schools. What should be the spirit of 
their teaching? Its tendency should be to form the mind so as 
to bring it to Jesus Christ ; to follow the road which God traced for 
His people ; to place the child under the law without taking away the 
essential parts of the gospel. It is necessary to insist upon the moral 
code, the Divine law, the judgment to come, personal responsibility ; to 
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impress the practical application of the Word; to render evident and 
distinct the movements of a conscience which does not know itself ; to 
make sin felt. This process is slow, deficient in striking effects,—but 
all the more sure. The child, as well as the man, who would wish to 
do the will of the Father, must know the Son, as He ought to be known. 
To sum up all, the state of the so-called Christian youth is one of care- 
lessness, not to say of perversity. Intelligence, imagination, sensibil- 
ity, have all been worked upon. In this education, one element is 
wanting—obedience. One indispensable condition is seriousness of 
demeanour and of speech. The child should not be led to believe that 
it is desiried to court his impressionable and playful humour. Salt 
should remain salt; and the sword of the Word is made to wound, 
and not to please. You cannot, however, shew yourself too kind, too 
fatherly ; but duty should ever be stern, judgment ever be dreaded. 
Salvation proceeds from sacrifice, as life from death. These sacred 
things, thus expressed, cannot prove very pleasing subjects. Teachers, 
when called upon to address an uncultivated audience, feel tempted to 
sacrifice the perfect accuracy of their statements to certain suitable 
considerations. Thus, when relating an event, they may risk building 
up a kind of romance ; or when making a useful application, they may 
be led to forget the respect due to the Holy Scriptures. It would be 
infinitely better if they studied their subject closely, in order to be true 
and accurate. They should have the courage to say at any time, “I do 
not know; I do not understand.” Children have a very delicate in- 
stinct for what is ambiguous and embarrassing. A breach should be 
made in their mistrust ; the ground would be for ever gained. 


M. pr Faye, pastor at Lyons, recalled a passage of Calvin, in which 
the Reformer insisted upon the instruction of childhood. The aim of 
Sunday Schools is essentially religious. Sin, grace, sanctification, ought 
to be taught to children as facts which concern them. Nothing will 
hasten the conversion of the world like the conversion of children. St 
Paul recommends to train children in the discipline and doctrine of the 
Lord. To prosper, we must place this aim continually before us ; we must 
follow the ideal, and not be content with our deficiencies ; we must also 
love the children. Behold what place God gives to them in His Word! 
The Good Shepherd is full of a gracious solicitude for the lambs; He 
placed His hands upon them, prayed for them, and called them to come 
to Him. To this spirit of love let us add good preparation ; we never 
know sufficiently how youth is acted upon. Let us ponder the mate- 
rials of the lessons; let us be simple. It requires an immense effort 
to speak well to children. Let us, above all, not forget prayer; 1 
alone can water the seed which is sown. 


Heligions Piberty. 


MORNING SITTING. 


SarurDay, September 7. 
M. Epmonp pz Pressensit, Doctor of Theology, read the first paper :— 

I am persuaded, gentlemen, that the subject which I shall have 
the honour to treat before you, could not, some years ago, have found a 
place in the programme of an assembly like the present—that it could 
not have been introduced into the midst of one of those great confer- 
ences of evangelical Christians from all countries in the world, in 
which every theme that unites men is diligently sought for, and every 
one that divides them scrupulously avoided, 

If we go back a little way into the past, we shall have to acknow- 
ledge that this expression, “ religious liberty,” has long been in a manner 
a brand of discord even among the children of the Reformation. It 
would have been necessary, at the not very distant epoch to which I 
refer, for any one desiring to preserve a character for evangelical Chris- 
tianity at meetings like this, to have dismissed, as out of place, the 
greatest of social causes that can be defended. The case is no longer 
similar at the present day. I dare affirm that Protestant Christendom 
would be astonished if it were to see such a question passed over in 
silence at these free sessions which it holds, under the eye of God, to 
affirm its living unity. This single fact reveals the rapidity with 
which light has been spreading over the minds of men. I will not 
exaggerate its import. I know there are yet reactionists in Protestant 
Christendom whom the clearly-stated rights of conscience perplex and 
scandalise ;—but that they have no longer a preponderating influence 
in the church of the age, is proved by nothing so much as by our seeing 
that religious liberty is now introduced, without encountering any pro- 
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test as a rallying point, and not as a subject of dispute in an assem- 
blage in which every section of Protestant Christianity is represented. 
As for me, gentlemen, I bless God for it from the bottom of my heart, 
and I recognise by this sign the great aspect, or, I should rather say, the 
great mission of this troubled age, which affords us reasonable motives 
of sadness and disquietude on so many grounds, many of which have 
been already stated to you. Whatever it may do, and whatever it 
may say, it is irresistibly impelled, and carries us away with itself to- 
wards a full sanction of the rights of the conscience: one might say 
that it was not permitted to withdraw itself from this task. Under 
all the events that are succeeding one another, we encounter an invi- 
sible and all-powerful hand, which is urging its onward course : it is the 
hand of God himself. We recognise it as well by what it overthrows 
as by what it sets up. Let us tranquillise ourselves, nothing will be 
left undone in order to insure the success of this great cause, so inti- 
mately connected with that of Christianity itself. You have seen 
Europe shaken ; you have seen a formidable agitation carried by a 
tempest from country to country. Well, gentlemen, you have as yet 
seen nothing in comparison to that which you will see done here- 
after towards the completion of so glorious a design. As for us, our 
duty is to applaud; and I repeat that nothing appears to me so consol- 
ing, in the midst of so many dark trials, as to see the Church of these 
times drawing nearer and nearer to the course of this noble current. 

What, then, are we doing here, as on all the occasions on which we 
serve religious liberty? We are writing the second chapter of the 

History of the Reformation: we are resuming the work of our fathers, 
- in order to correct and to develop it in its totality. Nay! let us re- 
establish the actual idea of Jesus Christ on one essential point, and we 
shall cleanse His divine religion from an opprobrium which has too 
long been attached to it; for let us never forget that the glory of 
truth is liberty, while despotism only is a shame and a pollution to 
her—lI mean the despotism which she exercises or arrogates to herself, 
not that to which she submits. 

Gentlemen, I am not forgetting what is the special subject which I 
have to treat of to you. It is not my business to establish the rights 
of conscience theoretically, nor even to shew how inherent it is in the 
essence of Christianity. No! my task is a more modest one: I have 
to demonstrate that the well-understood interest of the State admo- 
nishes it, I do not say to grant—(for a matter of original right does 
not depend upon.the State’s good pleasure)—but to recognise religious 
liberty, Must I, therefore, be condemned to lower this great ques- 
tion to the proportions of a vulgar utilitarianism? No, gentlemen ; 
for in such a subject interest itself is of so high an aim, that it 
merges into justice; therefore fear not lest, in pleading the cause of 
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religious liberty in relation to the state, we should say anything which 
could be unworthy of such a client, or lest we should place her in the 
attitude of a suppliant soliciting a favour or an alms, when the vindi- 
cation of a right is in question. To respect the established powers is 
a duty: but we must honour them without servility, without violat- 
ing the still more inalienable respect that we owe to right and to 
justice, which are manifestly also powers established by God in the 
moral order of the world: I know none more ancient or more sacred. 

We must, first of all, gentlemen, explain clearly what we mean by 
religious liberty. In the presence of the ambiguities that are ever 
springing up afresh, precise definitions are indispensable. 

I meet at the threshold of my subject two grave misunderstandings 
which it is necessary to remove: the first is to be imputed to the 
men of religion, the second to the men of policy. On the one hand, 
that which is often understood by freedom of worship, is the exclusive 
freedom of a certain religious form, which a person identifies with 
the truth. You start with the indisputable principle of the sove- 
reignty of truth, to conclude that error has no rights in this world 
any more than evil, and that, consequently, it ought to be generally 
outlawed in civil and religious society. The whole of this widely- 
diffused theory, which especially constitutes the doctrine of Catholic 
orthodoxy, rests on a miserable sophism. We agree that truth is 
paramount ; but it is our concern to know whether that truth is a 
moral power or a material power. In the former case, compulsion is 
an element in the part she has to play, and we conceive readily that 
she should arrogate a certain authority to herself. In the latter case, 
she has only one mode of action, namely, persuasion, and all that is 
abstracted from the freedom of men’s minds is abstracted from her 
influence. Violence can be exercised on bodies: it cannot be exer- 
cised on minds; thought is uncapturable, and no fowler has discovered 
nets fine enough to entangle its invisible wings. 

Unless we confound the body with the soul, and the world of matter 
with the world of the spirit, we are forced to acknowledge the radical 
impotence of religious oppression, whose efforts are no less ridiculous 
than they are hateful. It follows that it is impossible to gag and 
enchain the soul, to prohibit error to her authoritatively, or to impose 
truth upon her by force. People refuse freedom to error, and do not 
see that they have in reality refused it to truth: for the latter cannot 
do without it. Take from her a free conscience, that is to say, one 
released from all constraint, and you take from the lever its fulcrum. 
The rights of truth, therefore, do not consist in oppressing and 
enchaining. It is liberty to which she has a right : 1 mean not merely 
her own liberty, but with it that of our minds in a civil aspect, and, 
consequently, the right of the human intelligence to conclude against 
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her, and to embrace error. Let us allow that if man has not the 
right of embracing error, he has no longer any capacity of apprehend- 
ing truth; he falls back from morality to passivity or to inertia ; he 
becomes a moral nonentity. You can no longer make anything of 
him either for truth or falsehood, or rather he dwells in the absolutely 
false,—that is to say, in the state which is most repugnant to his 
nature. 

The considerations that we have brought before you, gentlemen, 
acquire a new value when they come to be applied to Christianity. 
The latter may be defined in one word. It is the religion of love. 
Its principal dogma is our redemption, that is, a reconciliation of 
heaven with earth, solemnised in the sacrifice on mount Calvary, and 
having to be renewed between God and each individual, by the 
blood of the cross. But to what could a reconciliation amount that 
was not free, that was effected by compulsion? A love which is not 
to be a free gift from one heart to another heart must be a mockery 
and a parody. It is on this ground that the religion of love is above 
all things the religion of freedom, the religion that begins with an ab- 
solute reverence for the moral personality in the act which pledges it 
to God, and that seeks incessantly, not to swaddle and paralyse, but 
to fertilise and develop it. It is the religion of the spirit, and not of 
the letter, of a voluntary service, and not of a passive submission. 
God, to save us, has need of our liberty. Therefore has our Saviour 
pronounced the most express malediction on compulsion and violence 
in religion. He has chosen to impose nothing. He has given, offered, 
I might say proposed Himself to the conscience, rejecting as well the 

‘brilliant effects that fascinate us, as the sword that was offered for His 
service. The King of our souls is a poor and crucified one. How 
is it that we have not understood, in seeing Him ascend His bloody 
throne, what was the nature of that royalty, of which He said that it 
was not of this world ? 

With what right can you place in His hand another sceptre than 
the one that He has chosen? How have you failed to understand 
that He who wept over Jerusalem, while He said to the unbelievers 
who surrounded Him, “Ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
life,” was incapable of founding a religion that should do violence to 
the will? See how religious truth was manifested in Him, weak after 
the flesh, like “a root out of a dry ground,” but having all the more 
power over the spirit from being unarmed: in this guise must she 
always walk the earth, appealing to the wills of free agents, and win- 
ning her way only by sufferance, by love, and by the charm of moral 
beauty. In this guise she appeared in the apostolic age, when 
the great ‘apostle of the primitive church said, “The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal.” In this guise she advanced over the 
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Roman Empire, sowing the faith with the blood of her adherents 
during three centuries of martyrdoms and of heroism, while her watch- 
word was that sublime expression of Tertullian’s, Non est religionis 
“Tt is not the part of religion to enforce reli- 


cogere religionem, 
gion.” 
It is thus, then, that the letter and the spirit of the gospel, as well 
as the history of primitive Christianity, protest against that detestable 
sophism which we have cited. The claims of truth on our hearts in 
no way assimilate her sovereignty to a material sovereignty. If even 
we could be certain of possessing her in all her purity and entireness, 
she would nevertheless forbid us to do violence to the conscience or 
the understandings of our brethren, by hindering the circulation of 
any idea, or of any doctrine, however erroneous it might be, as long 
as it did not threaten to subvert the bases of society and of universal 
morality—and this, not only because it would be an injustice, but be- 
cause, by giving the deathblow to liberty, we deprive truth of her 
real mainstay. To seek a forced consent by means of compulsion is 
imitating the savage, who cuts down a tree in order to gather its 
fruit ; it is killing the living organ of religious and moral beliefs. 

Thus, then, religious liberty is for us not only the liberty of believ- 
ing, but also the liberty of not believing, because the one implies the 
other. It was necessary at the outset to explain ourselves clearly on 
this controverted point. I know that the partisans of the theory, with 
which I have contended, grant us that it is not possible actually to 
proscribe error, as was done in the ages of faith. They admit that we 
must submit to the fatality of an epoch of sceptical tolerance, but we 
must meantime, they pretend, keep carefully in the sacristy of the 
Church the old banner of compulsory unity. This concession does 
not reassure us ; it only recalls the well-known witticism addressed to 
the Liberal party by the poet, who was one of the representatives of 
the opposite section,—“ When you are in power, we claim freedom, 
because it is your principle ; when we are in power, we shall refuse it 
to you, because that is our principle.” 

Our own generation has been tired out with the comedy of Liberal- 
ism that was played by this party in its evil days. Hence we should 
very easily console ourselves for the cruel disappointments they have 
undergone, if we had not learnt to respect and defend liberty every- 
where, even among our adversaries when they are bearing the hard 
experience of the regimen which they prepared for the world. 

It must, therefore, be well understood, that religious liberty, in a 
civic point of view, implies the liberty of having no religion, and even 
of opposing religion, whatever regret we may experience at seeing the 
development of such tendencies. 

The second fallacy which I must remove is, that which is so com- 
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mon among the representatives of the State, and which consists in 
identifying religious liberty with the liberty of the conscience, or of 
the inward tribunal, without acknowledging that the denominational 
position, and the free propagation of one’s religious faith, whatever 
it may be, are among the most obvious consequences of the rights of 
conscience. I return no thanks to a modern State when it concedes 
to me the freedom of my personal faith ; for I might as well, as has 
been said, declare myself grateful to an academy of physicians, if they 
only decreed the circulation of the blood. What a great favour to 
allow that which cannot be refused! Comparing our own with past 
ages, the right of changing one’s religion has its value, which I do not 
despise ; but you must admit that this right will be strangely im- 
paired if I cannot profess, practise, and propagate my belief, old or 
new, except at the good pleasure of the State. I no longer meet on 
my road the inquisitor in red robes,—that is one point gained,—and 
the modern world is already tired of the satisfaction that it received 
from this advance, which has so long been realised ; but if, instead 
of the inquisitor in red robes, I meet at every step, the represen- 
tatives of the administration in their broidered robes,—if I encoun- 
ter functionaries who are polite indeed, but who do not the less stifle my 
rights with their gloved hands, surrounding me with a thousand cun- 
ningly-contrived regulations, for fear I should disturb the public 
peace, (to use their stereotyped phrase,)—if the modern State hinders 
my lifting my voice, or seizing my pen in order to propagate my 
faith,—if it opposes my combining with my new brethren for the 
purpose of adoring God according to my conscience,—then while 
I see well what my body will have gained by this milder pro- 
cedure, as that it will not henceforth be nipped with pincers or 
racked or burnt, I still do not see that my soul has much to congra- 
tulate herself on in these improvements, since it runs the risk of 
becoming exhausted, of continually bending lower and lower to an 
enervating system of regulations, and of sinking gradually into a 
state of torpor. 

Let us, then, declare plainly that religious liberty, as we claim it, is 
not merely the liberty of the conscience in the interior court. It is, 
furthermore, the liberty of asserting, proclaiming, and publishing our 
faith by every method. It is the right of instituting an active and 
energetic propaganda, whether that may please or displease a greater 
or smaller number of our fellow-citizens. It is, to ancient faith, the 
right to extend themselves according to their need, and for new 
modes of worship the right to set themselves up, and to multiply 
without hindrances. It is the right of raising altar against altar. It 
is the right of doing by daylight, and under the protection of the 
ldws, (provided we scrupulously conform to them,) that which seems 
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the very abomination of desolation to those wise and prudent spirits 
that are trained to moderation ‘in the rank and file of the adminis- 
trations of our skilfully-centralised States, and imbued with all the 
grandeur and all the pretensions of the bureaueratic genius. Well, 
this abomination, this disorder, this subversion of order amounts 
merely to religious liberty, and we want now to establish that the 
only way to obtain security and peace in the state, is to sanction this 
liberty both by law, and, in fact, with all kind of guarantees, and in 
face of all consequences. 

First of all, gentlemen, it will be allowed that nothing gives so 
much trouble as undertaking what one is not called upon to do, and 
passing beyond one’s natural vocation. One has in this course a feel- 
ing of one’s incompetence ; one acts without assurance, and at ran- 
dom. From this come a thousand annoyances, a thousand mistakes, 
an exaggerated and awkward bluntness on the part of him who has 
undertaken a task of which he is incapable. Hence, above all, a 
thousand grave impediments to the important interests with which he 
is burdened, without the necessary ability. Such, gentlemen, is the 
situation of a State which, without simply admitting the rights of 
conscience, and leaving religious freedom to itself, pretends to regulate 
and control its exercise minutely, and to grant it to one form of 
worship, and refuse it to another. To perform this function, it is 
absolutely necessary that the State should play the theologian, that it 
should discuss and appreciate doctrines, examine and weigh their 
worth, and compare the various religious tendencies that knock at its 
door to get themselves authorised. Now, although the State is a 
competent judge of whatever belongs to the province of universal mo- 
rality, and abides within its functions, while it roots out all that is in 
opposition to the latter, it is completely incapable of entering into 
doctrinal questions. Let us leave generalities. The State is tanta- 
mount to everybody ; it is the totality of the citizens represented by 
the government. Consequently, the State, in a religious point of 
view, I mean the modern State, is the mixture of all the ideas that 
exist in the province of religion—it is the chaos of contemporary 
thought. Still you would intrust it with the valuation of the dog- 
mas on which such and such a form of worship is based; which 
must be done if you admit its authority to authorise or to prohibit 
any. Whence should it then derive its grounds of judgment? 
Whence would its light be conveyed? Where did yonder general, 
yonder minister or prefect, go through his theological education ? 
Put them all together, will they know more about it? How much 
torment for themselves and danger for their clients will their decision 
cause! What protests it will elicit! What heartfelt irritations it 
will leave behind! The State must needs have rude hands; and in 
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touching our religious convictions, than which we have nothing more 
delicate and private, it must provoke the most painful irritations, and 
perhaps enkindle inextinguishable animosities. But there might be 
found, it will be said, a prince trained to these high studies, having his 
opinions formed beforehand! As for me, I would rather have an 
ignorant than a learned one, if he is to decide on the legitimacy of 
my belief; and I say again, like Vinet, “Fear above everything an all- 
powerful theologian ; he will only be a royal sectarian, and those who 
do not share his views will feel the weight of his sceptre, or rather 
ferula.” In every state of the case, fear and pity the theological State. 
Pity it for its cruel embarrassments, for the ridicule with which it 
covers itself, for the animosities which it enkindles, for the ignorance 
which it manifests. Constantine at Nice instructs you: forget not 
the banishment of Athanasius, enacted so soon after, and the favour 
into which Arius was received. Remember that the State which was 
pre-eminently theological is rightly called the Lower Empire. As for 
me, I like better Horace’s cobbler setting himself up as a physician, 
than a State putting the doctor’s cap on; and I say very humbly to 
it, Make laws, but do not vote dogmas; write circulars, but do not 
venture upon “encyclic letters ;” be judges of everything but of our 
conscience and of our beliefs, and be not occupied about religious 
liberty more than once, that is, when you proclaim it in its totality. 
You will thus have secured your own tranquillity as well as ours. 
There is another reason, which appears to me still more important, 
why the modern State can never attain that repose which we desire 
for it, as long as it shall impose any amount of restrictions on reli- 
gious liberty. Gentlemen, the modern State is no longer like the 
ancient State: it is no longer even like the State of the Middle Ages. 
Christianity and the Reformation have given it bases entirely differ- 
ent from those on which it used to rest before, yet these new and 
divine principles, which the great movement of the sixteenth century 
reanimated, had been implanted in the world, and had saturated and 
penetrated with its influence the very air that we are breathing. He 
who is ever so little acquainted with history, knows that the ancient 
State crushed the individual absolutely under the social power: that, 
in the bosom of those brilliant pagan civilisations, which as yet had 
only dim vistas of a future life, and which miserably debased the idea 
of the Divinity, that worth in the individual which proceeds from his 
immortality and from his direct relations to a holy God, was counted 
as nothing: and the greatest, the noblest, the most beautiful thing 
was assuredly one’s country, which had at least a semblance of immor- 
tality, and which inspired a generous affection and heroic sacrifices. 
This total subordination of the individual to the social power, is now 
no longer possible, since Christianity has enlightened the conscience, 
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and has made of every man the redeemed of Christ and the child of the 
heavenly Father. Whether the Christian principle be apprehended in 
its purity and grandeur, or whether it be otherwise—it is not the less cer- 
tain that its social consequences are becoming admitted more and more 
amply, and that the maxim is becoming better and better understood, 
that the State has for its mission, its divine mission, by no means to 
absorb and break down individuality, but much rather to favour its 
development. It is observed to fall short of this mission as often as, 
not content with securing the peace and gauranteeing the rights of 
the public, it pretends to do everything and decide everything for the 
citizen, and to take upon itself the paternal office of keeping him in 
swaddling-clothes and under leading-strings. I will not expatiate on 
these ideas. Thanks to God and to the severe lessons that He has given 
us, they have become commonplaces. A new current has been formed 
in opposition to that centralising and socialising current, which, since 
the time of Louis XIV., has been gathering strength among the Latin 
races like a destructive torrent. This new current is urging us towards 
a future entirely different from that pagan past which was patched up 
by the so-called thrice Christian monarchy. It is in this direction that 
all sincerely liberal aspirations are now turned among the undeceived 
sons of that brilliant race, which has too long been skilled to en- 
noble and embellish its own faults. They have turned an eye of 
envy toward the strong races that never yet made their ideal of a cen- 
tralisation without counterpoise. It may be said that that Christian 
and liberal notion of the State, which makes it the protector of the 
rights of the individual, is being propagated and is taking root from 
one end of Europe to another. Well, this Christian notion of the 
State is the most opposite thing possible to the notion of a Christian 
State, namely, a State imposing and maintaining the authority of 
Christianity, or, to speak more exactly, of one of the forms thereof to 
the detriment of the rest. It follows that every State that refuses at 
the present day to concede entire religious freedom, places itself in 
opposition to the most legitimate, to the most irresistible inspirations 
of modern society; it is setting up a frail embankment against waves 
that must not be arrested ; and in this way, instead of apportioning to 
them a free and peaceful channel, it is causing them to rise in tem- 
pestuous volumes. Peace is no longer possible for a State that wants 
to resist the force of circumstances ; and the force of circumstances is 
not a material force ; it results not from bayonets or from rifled can- 
nons ; the force of circumstances consists in right and justice, and in 
freedom in the higher and Christian acceptation of the word, I can 
conceive that a State’ may go on in peace, even when it has been con- 
stituted on other grounds than those of the true and just—so long as the 
public conscience slumbers ; but from the day when the latter awakes, 
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from the day that any legitimate aspirations have been diffused and 
reduced to form ; from that day all that contradicts these aspirations 
is adverse to the public peace. Furthermore it would be a great 
error to imagine that public peace is assured by the exaggeration of 
authority and constraint, especially in a religious sphere. It would 
be a great error to believe that all that is gained upon the spontaneous 
activity of the individual is gained for the tranquillity of society. After 
all, the public peace results from the public health, from that vigour 
which is the certain sign of a well-balanced moral state. The crises of 
weakness are the most violent of all: agony has formidable convul- 
sions; and history recognises no State more troublous, more easily 
agitated, more precarious, or more revolutionary, than was that of the 
people that possessed the most perfect administrative mechanism that 
was known to antiquity. The long series of ruinous catastrophes that 
composes the history of the empire, teaches us clearly enough all that 
it costs to break the moral mainspring of a great nation by confiscating 
its liberty and conscience, “ Stlentium faciunt, et pacem appellant,” says 
Tacitus, emphatically ;—“ They make silence, and they call that silence 
peace.” What a pacification, gentlemen, was that of the Rome of the 
Caligulas, the Neros, and the Commodi! 

From what do these fatal agitations proceed in the nations to which 
liberty of conscience is refused? From a very simple cause. Gentle- 
men, man cannot languish in inertia ; he is made for agitation, as the 
sparks fly upwards. Well, he is placed between two very different 
kinds of agitation, between his affection for “things on the earth,” 
and his affection for “things above,” to use St Paul’s language. 
You choose not to allow free play to the highest and most sacred 
interests, under the pretext that this would disturb the public 
peace. You will then infallibly get the agitation of the baser pas- 
sions, and the feverish infection of material interests. You will not 
suffer thought, you will not suffer the soul to be roused and affected 
with passion; well then, it is the mire that will ferment. What 
then will you have gained in point of order and of security ? Enclosed 
in a vile and narrow circle, man struggles and is irritated. Shut upon 
him that outlet into the infinite by which his noblest instincts escape, 
and he will immediately, concentrating his ardour, and directing the 
impure flame of his desires to that earthly baseness in which you 
have imprisoned him, turn it upside down in the impetuosity of his 
unglutted passions ; he will carry his unslaked thirst for higher things 
into a territory where there is no wellspring of living waters to ap- 
pease it ; and not finding it satisfied, he will seek for anarchy. How 
has it failed to be understood that the care of infinite concerns is 
exactly that which limits and regulates our lower desires, and that the 
more the soul shall be left free to soar beyond the barriers of earthly 
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and social life, the more the latter will be respected by man? ‘These 
are only insupportable, when they tend to imprison him here be- 
low ; and this is what happens every time the freedom of the con- 
science is shackled. Let none deceive himself in this. The concern for 
religion no doubt brings with it agitation, division, and a certain kind 
of trouble. One cannot require it to be altogether peaceful and mode- 
rate without destroying its vitality ; but then, in proportion as it is 
extinguished, bad passions are enkindled. The furious conflict of in- 
terest takes the place of the noble strifes of conscience. Thus are 
nations debased. 

At the present day those who stand up for a plenary religious 
liberty, often hear “ public morals” cited against them. Say, a church 
has been constructed to bring together numerous proselytes who have 
been gained over to the evangelical faith by an irreproachable propa- 
gandism. Seals are placed upon the doors in the name of “ public 
morality.” A school to which the youths of newly-founded churches 
hasten, is suddenly closed. ‘ Public morality requires that measure.” 
Men follow their convictions in attacking energetically the doctrines 
on which the worship of the majority is founded. Their pens are 
broken and their mouths gagged ; while the grand words are still re- 
peated, “public morality.” 

A touching solicitude, which would be yet more respectable if it did 
not shew its hollowness in the strangest manner! An impure work of 
fiction may go through multiplied editions. A theatrical composition, 
appealing to the vilest feelings, may every evening amuse and corrupt 
an immense audience. ‘‘ Public morality” finds nothing to object to in 
that. The first ballet-dancer that comes may set up his stage where he 
pleases ; but if a man that hasa heart and a faith brings together a few 
of his fellow-citizens to hear the gospel ; if a pious teacher would deal 
the bread of Christian instruction to those little ones whom Christ 
loved, there is heard from every stage of the administration of a great 
country, a cry about public morality. Oh, you have good reason to 
think about public morality! Everything has been said on the sub- 
ject of its degradation, and on that heavy and fetid air that we 
are breathing in consequence of great scandals which have lifted the 
veil from everything. One side of our social condition has dismayed the 
generation in which we live. Well! let it be known—It will be de- 
based further and further, as long as the chimerical idea shall be enter- 
tained of resuscitating it by impeding the spring of that one reaction 
which is capable of resisting the abject materialism that invades us, 
and of replacing despicable impulses by the elevated and generous 
power of conscience. It is time to cry aloud ‘‘Sursum corda;” but 
hearts and minds do not allow themselves to be lifted upwards. With- 
out freedom they continue to crawl. 
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Nor is it merely by these remote consequences that the refusal to 
concede plenary religious freedom compromises the security of the 
State. This refusal is in itself a principle of social disorganisation. 
In fact, gentlemen, the State rests upon a Divine institution. Be- 
lieve not that I wish to deny the grandeur of its mission, because I 
would establish it within its own limits, and restrain it at that point 
where the empire of conscience begins. I recognise in it a providen- 
tial institution, indispensable to the development of society and of 
individual right. The apostle Paul teaches us distinctly that it was 
established by God, and requires us, in obeying the power that re- 
presents Him, to go back to the sovereign will by which it was insti- 
tuted. This is the true basis of the respect due to law,—a basis truly 
Divine, the only one that is solid and unshakable. The morea religious 
sentiment is admitted by citizens in their submission to the law of the 
State, the better will public order be consolidated. 

You understand, therefore, gentlemen, of how much importance it 
is that the law of the State should include no flagrant contradiction 
of the law of God, as manifested to us by direct revelation. It needs 
only that one disagreement should have been made apparent between 
the civil law and the law of conscience to make the authority of 
the State lose its sacred character. Everything is shaken by such a 
conflict between civic law and the law eternal. Well, gentlemen, 
every State that prohibits or shackles religious freedom, places itself 
in direct opposition to the Divine will. It makes a duty of disobe- 
dience, identifying duty with a sin. Thus the State becomes truly 
atheistic, even then when it suspends the rights of the conscience, 
‘under the pretext of defending the cause of God and of truth. It 
may be affirmed that, in such circumstances, the very foundations of 
social order are overturned; for these foundations are Divine, and 
they crumble as soon as the civil law pleads, as a forgery, against the 
express will of God. When a conscientious man has been placed under 
the necessity of saying to the representative of the State, “ We ought 
to obey God rather than men,” an indisputable proof is given that 
the gravest disorder has penetrated into that social organisation, in 
the midst of which these words have been uttered. There is nothing 
worse than legalised disorder. A riot in the streets is better far 
than avarchy in the laws. Society is less injured by a violent in- 
surrection, than by an unjust legislation. ‘“ We have two kinds of 
laws before us,” said Origen, in the name of the persecuted believers 
under the Roman empire ; “one is the law of nature, of which God is 
the author, and the other is the written law that each State gives to it- 
self. When these are in accordance, we must observe the latter without 
having recourse to any foreign law ; but when the natural, the Divine 


law, commands things that are contrary to the law of the country, 
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then the law of the country must be trodden under foot, and the 
will of any legislator must be contemned in order that life may be 
regulated by the will of God, however great may be the labours and 
dangers that will ensue, and even when death or ignominy is to be 
encountered.” We Christians, who acknowledge a law that is natural, 
Divine, paramount, endeavour to observe it, and we reject all laws 
that are impious. Let none, then, hope to see peace and order in a 
State, so long as the rights of conscience shall not have been placed 
above dispute. I will add, that it would be at once a disgrace and a 
disaster for humanity if the public peace could be secured while reli- 
gious faith was not free. An infallible symptom of degradation would 
then be there. But be not alarmed. Conscience has never been 
known to yield to force, nor religious faith to give way to compul- 
sion,—no, never! not even when all the forces of ancient civilisation, 
its princes, its sages, its literati, and its soldiers were leagued against 
a despicable minority which violence was able to torture and to im- 
molate, but not to annihilate—not to dishearten even. Dying con- 
fessors have taught the Cesars that there was a limit to their power ; 
and from their blood a voice arose which taught the world, amidst 
the universal silence, that true liberty had been born. It was 
the voice of the human conscience itself, or rather of the Christian 
conscience, free by force of submission to God, and replying to the 
emperor with the noble words that St Paul addressed to the Sanhedrim. 
In short, in this remarkable contest between conscience and the empire, 
it was the empire that had to be broken, and that was attacking an 
antagonist too strong for itself; for the empire is man—man at the 
summit of earthly power ; and conscience is God; and it is written, 
“ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have 
them in derision.” Yes, the little stone that overturns the Roman 
colossus, is this sacred right which has been trodden under foot and 
crushed, and which is yet invincible and victorious over every ob- 
stacle. How can it be doubted, after such an example, that the State 
which denies freedom to religion has lost all the sureties of public 
peace and order? Woe be to the nations that fall asleep in iniquity! 
Their slumber will end in death. 

Finally, gentlemen, profoundly convinced as I am that the Most 
High reigns and intervenes actively in the government of the world, 
I believe that His blessing is withdrawn from those States which re- 
fuse to treat as holy the first of rights, the right which is not so much 
man’s as that of God himself, (who will have no agent between Him- 
self and the human soul,) and to whom the conscience is, as it were, 
a private domain in the vast empire of the universe. He is directly 
offended, I hesitate not to say, in every infraction of religious liberty. 
It is impossible that His gracious favour should rest upon the societies 
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that have so defied His will. I think there has never been a crime 
more immediately or more grievously punished than persecution. I 
reminded you, just now, of the fall of that Babylon of the west, 
which was “drunken with the blood of the saints,” according to the 
figure in the Apocalypse. How many striking examples modern his- 
tory offers us of similar chastisements! Do you know any more 
striking than is presented by the history of France, after the great 
crime of her famed king? See how his brightness grows pale, how his 
grandeur declines, after that decree of proscription which expelled 
from the country its most laborious and deserving sons, and thus de- 
prived it of the precious resources, of the most fruitful and intelligent 
labour. Defeats succeed to defeats; domestic afflictions strike the 
royal house with redoubled blows; the glory of literature is eclipsed ; 
and a reign, which began like a festivity, embellished with every splen- 
dour, ends in a palace magnificent and desolate like a lonely cloister, 
bequeathing to the following age avenging hatreds destined to burn 
down all that it adored in the Church and in the State. We do 
not witness at the present day either those great crimes or those great 
disasters ; but then the modern State, being more enlightened, would 
be rendered more culpable by similar attempts upon the liberty of 
the conscience ; and God would assuredly punish a hypocritical tole- 
rance, which should prove only a mitigated repression. I hold with- 
out a doubt that those great Protestant powers which have, to their 
high credit, given a place to liberty of conscience in the foundations 
of their social systems, have, in great part, owed their prosperity and 
their grandeur to the sanction of this sacred right. It is therefore a 
proof of attachment, not only to the Church, but also to one’s country, 
that one should ardently desire, and energetically lay claim to, a holy 
freedom, which, as appears by all the reasons that have been set forth, 
alone guarantees the peace and the security of states. 

Gentlemen, I hope that the theme which I have had to treat before 
you will appear sufficiently demonstrated. But I do not forget that 
it is before other hearers than those whom I have now the honour of 
addressing that it would be most important to prove it—I mean that 
it is before the ministry who direct the politics of Kurope that this 
cause ought to be pleaded. However, as it is opinion that is beginning 
to govern the world, and as nothing is more fitted to act upon this than 
the firm convictions of men of earnestness, I believe that acting upon 
this assembly is acting upon the world, and preparing by the surest 
means for the triumph of that great truth, at once religious and 
social, of which the advent has been mainly retarded by the pre- 
judices and errors of the representatives of religion. 

If all those who are here assembled from the farthest stations of 
our Protestant and evangelical Christianity carried away from these 
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conferences a lively sentiment of the rights of conscience, if they were 
persuaded, as we are, of the imperious necessity of making them pre- 
vail for the welfare of the Church and the welfare of the State, I cal- 
culate that we should have obtained from our conferences one of the 
most important results. 

May God grant that it prove so! but let the moral evidences of the 
rights of conscience not lead us into any illusions. We are still far 
from the moment when it will be reverenced over all catholic Europe. 
Religious despotism is every day losing ground. Austria very soon 
tore up the concordat which sanctioned “all the desires of the Court 
of Rome ;” and this fact affords a measure of the shameful servitude 
to which that country had been subjected. Italy, gentlemen—lItaly 
will perhaps outstrip us all in this career, by following the impulse 
which she received from her great minister, whose glorious bequest is 
contained in the words, “A free church in a free state.” But, on the 
other hand, we have Spain repairing the chain of the darkest tradi- 
tions of her past history, Spain dishononring herself by a positive 
persecution. At this very hour, many of our brethren are languishing 
in dungeons, and expecting a severe and infamous condemnation—l 
should say infamous for those who pronounce it. Shall we do nothing, 
gentlemen, for these glorious and well-beloved captives? Would it 
not be worth while to renew, in the name of this conference, those 
efforts by which the Madiai were saved? I submit this idea to the 
honourable assembly. 

In France, we have the finest principles put forth on paper in what 
concerns the freedom of religion. We have the constitution, at the 
head of which they are inscribed ; the senate which is intrusted with 
their protection. We have eloquent protestations. We have magis- 
trates who declare themselves ready to die for liberty of conscience. 
Unhappily we have also certain circulars, which withhold, in fact, the 
rights conceded in theory ; and then we have the measures of subaltern 
administrators to form a practical comment on those goodly principles, 
of which we are so proud. 

We are still, therefore, very far from decided success. The task 
is great, but we will not be wanting to it, nor will the sympa- 
thies of our brethren be wanting to us. But this fact is still more 
grievous. There are still Protestant countries in which liberty of wor- 
ship does not exist. Sweden has begun to move; but the decisive step is 
not taken. In Prussia, since our last great conference at Berlin, in 
which our present argument was defended with so much depth and 
genuine eloquence, immense progress has been achieved; but neither 
Hanover nor Mecklenburg has abandoned the system of exclusion and 
oppression, which is natural to State-religions. Let us here take an 
engagement, gentlemen, to do all we can that this state of things may 
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cease,—this infamy disappear completely and for ever from the midst 
of Protestantism. 

Our position is grave and singular ; we are on the threshold of-a 
new era. What a spectacle is that of the dying agonies of the most 
ancient and complete religious despotism in Christianity! Who 
would have told us that our eyes should see what they now see, or 
what they shall still see in the times to come ! 

Unhappily in this tremendous concussion, a concussion which is much 
more violent in relation to men’s hearts and consciences than to external 
things—for, let us not be deceived, the great events are those within 
and not those without—in this affecting position of our old Europe,— 
while religious despotism is staggering in the very centre of catholi- 
city, and staggering everywhere in consequence of the solidarity 
which at present unites European society,—we find that, with some 
honourable exceptions, all the representatives of the Roman hierarchy 
are uttering cries of affright and anger, and clutching with a furious 
hand at their worm-eaten supports, which are yielding or cracking upon 
all sides: while they declare in the face of the world that everything 
will be lost for religion from the day when it shall no longer have 
material resources at its command to oppress conscience. And the 
world is listening and saying, “ Here, then, is the bottom of this reli- 
gion ; its base, its corner-stone, is no other than material force.” And 
thus does the scepticism of the times grow and spread, and smile con- 
temptuously as it picks up dead beliefs on the battle-field of the reli- 
gious struggles that were once so fervent. 

Gentlemen, it is important for the dignity of Christianity, for the 
glory of Christ, for the salvation of humanity, that a protest should 
be raised against these bodings of clerical terror. Whatever may be 
our private views on the relations of the Church and the State, 
whether we aspire to the entire separation of the two organisations, or 
admit the utility of an official tie between them, we are all agreed in 
believing that the foundation of the Church is not in the temporal 
world, on the shifting sands of politics, but in the spiritual world, on 
the rock of Divine truth. We are all agreed in detesting the oppres- 
sion of conscience, and in putting our trust in the power of simple 
faith, accompanied by the Divine favour. 

Well, gentlemen, the world must know, that while a section, which 
is indeed too numerous, pretends that it can only save religion by 
means of religious despotism, there is another section, equally im- 
portant, cursing that despotism, desiring to conquer by spiritual arms 
alone, and labouring with all its strength for the era in which there 
shall be nothing left in any country between the conscience and the 
Bible. 

May this protest be heard; for humanity will only believe those 
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who believe in their own cause, or rather, in their God ;—and the best 
proof of a faith in the truth is confidence in liberty. The cause of 
truth is altogether wrapt up in that of liberty, especially in the moral 
and religious sphere. ‘his is why we must unite the two objects in 
one affection, and not separate that which God has united. I there- 
fore pray, in concluding this address, that He will make religious 
freedom triumph, in order that religious truth may flourish. Permit 
me a historical recollection. One day, when we were at Rome, a 
decrepit old man, tottering on a staff, allowed us to pass by him. But 
scarcely had this seemingly half-dead man passed the first steps, when, 
having thrown away his staff, he raised himself upright ; and instead ofa 
frame ready to drop, displayed one of the utmost vigour and robust- 
ness. Like him Christianity advances in too many countries like a 
dying old man. His staff is the staff of the oppressor. Oh that he 
would let this staff or sceptre fall! and he would be seen to draw 
himself up, to regain a youthful appearance, and this apparently dying 
man would prove himself to be young and lusty, and to be worthy 
and capable of reigning in our hearts and in our minds. 


M. Dr Merrie p’AuBIGNs, said :—God tells us we should think of 
prisoners as if we were fellow-prisoners with them. We were all grieved 
to hear that from thirty to forty Spanish evangelical Christians had been 
arrested and sent to prison in Barcelona, Granada, Malaga, Seville, 
Cordova, and other places in Spain, solely for having read the Bible 
with each other. I propose that we should solemnly express the deep 
sympathy and Christian affection we feel for these brethren who are 
imprisoned on account of their love for the pure gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and that we should pray God, that He might be a source of consolation 
and of joy to them.* 


M. Pastor Vicurt, of Geneva, said :—I am called upon to address 
you after a gentleman, M. de Pressensé, who has a right to be listened 
to on the subject we are engaged with to-day, not only because he has 
contended with the pen for this liberty, as many others have done, but 
because he has also contended for it quite as energetically and frequently 
by his eloquence. Religious liberty is also liberty to err, and not only 
liberty to think and believe according to one’s conscience ; it is also the 
liberty to propagate one’s faith. It does not consist in an anarchy of 
beliefs, but in the power of every one to belong to any denomination 
he thinks proper, or to found a new one if he wish. Let us give the 
true meaning to these words—Liberty and Liberalism. I will confine 
myself to a few observations on two objections we often meet with. 


* The resolution, proposed and passed, will be found with the others at the close 
of the volume. 
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The first is, that we are pleading a cause that is gained. Alas! no, far 
from it! for how slowly as yet has this religious liberty advanced in the 
world. It exists, it is true, in many countries, but in some of these 
it may not continue long to exist. In others it does not exist at 
all. Religious liberty is closely connected with Christianity ; but how 
long a time elapsed before it obtained even a slight footing. Our Re- 
formers took religious liberty without asking for it. They did not see, 
or perhaps they misunderstood, the great principle we lay down now. 
Religious liberty is indispensable, not to the gospel, but to the State, 
and to humanity. Christianity did without it for a long time, and could 
do without it still, if necessary. The duty of Christians is now, as of 
old, to take it, if it is not given to them. It belongs tothem. To seize 
it when needed is, in fact, the best plea in its favour. But if it be then 
refused, this refusal becomes fatal. To whom? To those who refuse it ; 
because they take upon themselves to oppress their country with the 
responsibility of the dissensions which they may cause to arise in the 
bosom of society. Second objection: You have laid down the question 
in a utilitarian point of view ; you have brought it to the point where 
interests are concerned, we are told. Even when religious liberty might 
become a source of disturbance and trouble to society, it would still be 
our duty and our right to lay it down as a principle, and to claim it as 
such. It is man’s right, but, before all, the right of God to the con- 
science. But, @ fortiori, since everything proves to us that religious 
liberty is a boon under all circumstances, ought we not to shew that its 
true triumphs are in accordance with this boon? The great Vinet has 
_ said, “Supreme justice consists in being just, and what is just always 
terminates by being of great social utility.” It is, then, the duty of 
Christians, as citizens, in regard to the State as well as in regard to their 
personal faith, to use all their endeavours to establish religious liberty. 
They will be looked upon, at first, perhaps, as enemies of society ; but 
let them continue to go forward, they are its best friends. It is the 
duty of Christians to propagate far and near these principles of religious 
liberty. For my part, I, as pastor of a national church, say to my col- 
leagues and to the members of churches of the same denomination, that 
it is their principal duty so to do. But let all of us,—Christians of every 
denomination,—certain as we are that truth will prevail against all 
obstacles, let us do our best to cause this religious liberty to triumph. 
Let the barriers fall, and may the air of heaven, of life, and of salvation 


circulate freely. 


M. Grozn vAN Prinsterer, Councillor of State in Holland, said : 
—Dear brethren, pray listen to me with indulgence. I have to contend 
against the difficulties of a foreign tongue, against the weakness of my 
voice, against the impression of what you have just heard, against the 
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unpopularity of some of the sentiments I am going to utter; and uf, at 
this moment, I do not shrink from my task, it is because I wish, looking 
towards the Lord, to bear witness to what I firmly believe to be the 
truth ; it is because I am convinced that you are inclined to listen, with 
interest and good-will, to the sincere and frank expression of an opinion 
which is not your own, and because it is not necessary to conceal a dis- 
sent with which is intermingled both evangelical faith and brotherly 
love. 

I also am a lover of Religious Liberty. A Dutchman, I am not 
unfaithful to the noble sentiments of my country. I have been a cham- 
pion of religious liberty under every form: liberty of worship, liberty 
of the press, liberty of association, liberty of teaching. A defender, 
from principle, of dissenters, as of members of my own church, of 
Roman Catholics as of Protestants, I have never asked liberty as a 
charity; and notwithstanding the taunts of our so-called conservatives, 
I counselled my countrymen to resist human laws, as soon as, according 
to their sincere conviction, they were in opposition to their conscience, 
which belongs to God. But when the question appears under a theor- 
etical form, there is a preliminary question : not, What is the measure 
of liberty we desire? for apparently we should pretty well agree as to 
that, but, What kind of liberty? that is to say, in the name of what 
doctrine? This is my theme: I accept of liberty when it is granted 
me by the gospel ; I rejoice, only with fear, when it is promised to 
me by revolution. We all desire unbounded liberty of conscience. 

You say the present age is zealous concerning that liberty. Remember, 
however, that our forefathers had long to suffer before obtaining it. No 
inquisition, no intervention of man between his fellow-men and God, 
no weapons of the flesh in the realm of the mind! We all know also, 
that when the question is of conscience in its external manifestations, 
bearing in mind the rights of the individual, it is necessary for the safe- 
keeping of those very rights, equally to bear in mind the rights of the 
community. The moment society exists, liberty cannot be unbounded. 
Notwithstanding the magnificence of our theories, we also seek for a 
limit. But where shall it be found? In morality? in public order? 
in what we call the foundations of society? in religion? Those expres- 
sions are vague and may be strained, and they would afford less security 
to liberty than pretexts for injustice and persecution. I know but of 
one dunt, which would prove at the same time a real pledge ; positive 
and strictly evangelical religion. Not for the purpose of proscribing or 
imposing a dogma as a political standard, not to bring about the inter- 
vention of the State in the sanctuary do I wish for an independent and 
sovereign church ;—but to maintain, through the good understanding 
between governments and nations, those great principles of morality for 
which Europe is indebted to the gospel, and which, under the influence 
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of the modern State, are, more perhaps than is imagined, in danger of 
disappearing altogether. 

The Protestant Evangelical religion,—the religion of the Reforma- 
tion,—has furnished its witnesses, has borne its fruit. Here is the 
source of religivus liberty, here the only principle of its development 
and of its progress. Here, once more, the gospel suffices. Let us con- 
sider again the auxiliary that presents itself, and the religious liberty 
which it promises : the revolution ! What is revolution? for we must 
always come back to this. Is it-simply the French Revolution, of which 
perhaps the abyss seems to us definitively closed,—a passing storm, 
which, purifying the atmosphere, has caused great devastation, the 
traces of which are insensibly disappearing? Or is it a permanent and 
deleterious principle which insinuating itself, like the canker-worm into 
the main root, produces that unstableness in politics, in morality and re- 
ligion,—that systematic and popular immorality, that worship of success 
and of power—all those symptoms of a society sorely diseased, of which 
in our glorious meetings on the Condition of the Populations of France 
and on Modern Scepticism, the painful picture was so beautifully drawn 
for us ? 

The answer to this is easy : Revolution is a doctrine which springs 
from the independence of man in rebellion against the authority and 
the existence of God, and ends in the idolatry of the collective man— 
of mankind. I am not calumniating, I am not exaggerating; I am 
describing. Well, then, in that system, as in that of ultramontanism, 
it appears to me that religious liberty can be nothing more than a 
means of arriving at domination through liberty. In presence of 
such a doctrine, a Christian should say: Z%umeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes—I fear the Greeks even when they bring me presents. 

It appears to me, if I may be allowed to say so, that among a great 
many Christians of our day there exists, in relation to this subject, 
so important to us all, a deplorable confusion of ideas, and a great 
misunderstanding. ‘“ Yes, certainly,” say they, “religious liberty is 
the offspring of the gospel;” and, nevertheless, they give to it as 
an auxiliary, as a friend, almost as a sister, the religious liberty be- 
got of the revolution. Instead of a useful ally, there is in reality an 
enemy who embraces you in order to destroy you. Thus, instead of 
becoming witnesses of the gospel, they run the risk of becoming the 
accomplices of revolution. The religious liberty of that false liberalism 
proceeds from universal tolerance, from systematic indifference, from 
a hatred for every religion calling itself revealed and positive, and 
especially for Christianity. And do we not see where, springing from 
that source, the dogma of illimitable religious liberty must lead to? 
When the Mystery of Iniquity will have attained its height, that huma- 
nitarian dogma will become the idol in whose name every one will be 
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persecuted as guilty of intolerance and exclusivism who will dare to say, 
“There is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” 

This is more or less the famous controversy between Bunsen and Stahl. 
I am far from endorsing the whole of Stahl’s ideas, a proof of which 
is that I find myself here. I believe—and if I rightly understood the 
interesting speech of our venerated brother from Berlin, it is also his 
opinion—that we shall not do wrong in considering Stahl’s scruples 
against the Evangelical Alliance, presented in rather a severe form, as the 
serious and useful warnings of a Christian friend. But the question now 
neither applies to his objections, nor to his ultra-Lutheranism, real or 
supposed, but to his energetic and persevering resistance to the most 
fundamental of errors, at once religious and political, of our time. I 
know of no one who has equalled M. Stahl in the scientific demonstra- 
tion, that revealed truth is the first and indispensable condition of lib- 
erty and progress. His fame has long been European ; but there are 
men who, like Vinet, for instance, become greater after their death. 
But the controversy between Bunsen and Stahl, the question which 
became personified in these two able men, is at the same time the 
grand question of our day, a question eminently religious and emi- 
nently practical, on which even might depend, at a time not very dis- 
tant, the existence of the Evangelical Alliance—a question which 
should be examined to the bottom, not here, but in the silence of the 
closet, precisely because it tends to disunite the servants of Jesus 
Christ. 

Must, then, the Protestant Church, owing to the temporary tolerance 
granted to you by the Revolution, and to the advantages which at pre- 
sent she seems to offer you—must the Protestant Church, faithless to 
the example of the Reformers, in face of the manifold errors of their 
time, co-operate by her silence, by her connivance, by her sympathies, 
in the success of a doctrine which, following the laws of inflexible logic, 
produces disorder without ever founding liberty, and only re-establishes 
public order by the destruction of moral order? J confine myself to 
saying, Investigate ; take the trouble, take the time to investigate. It 
is not an easy task. Hardly, in our century, so occupied, and whose 
march is so rapid—hardly have we time to read, much less to investi- 
gate. It must be done, notwithstanding, when a capital question is at 
stake which is inked with our most sacred duties—Investigate. Do 
not say that the question is solved by evangelical catholicity. I am 
aware that we are living under the beautiful régime of accomplished 
facts ; however, in order to dissipate all illusion, it 1s proper to exa- 
mine if the accomplishment be definitive and real.—lInvestigate. Do 
not pretend that your opponents are inimical to the promises and the 
hopes so brilliantly held out by the Revolution. The difference be- 
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tween them and us consists in the means of realising these. Beware of 
saying that they are behind their time, and scandalised by the clearly- 
defined right of conscience. Do not make that investigation too easy, 
by classing all those who are not of your way of thinking among those 
backward men who curse, in their blindness, the work of a new day, and 
of whom one is quickly rid by giving to every one of them, young or 
old, the appellation of men of the past. I think I am able to give an- 
other designation to some of the opponents of the revolutionary spirit. 

Here I foresee an objection, and I reply to it beforehand. At hearing 
the names I am going to cite, some one may say, “ Nothing is more 
contrary to a final conciliation than the confusion which heaps together 
on one side, owing to superficial affinities, the friends and the adver- 
saries of the same cause.” But I come to do the contrary. Not- 
withstanding apparent differences, all those whose testimony I invoke 
agree (whenever it is a question of the revolutionary spirit, and of 
what springs from it) in their solemn warnings. Burke, the Bossuet of 
politics, amidst the dazzling conflict of contemporaneous opinions, 
pointing to atheism erected as a principle; the Genevese citizens, 
Dumont and Mallet du Pan, the former shewing, in the declarations 
of 1789, a series of anarchical sophistries—the latter detecting, in the 
essence of the revolutionary doctrine, a fanaticism quite as aérial, and 
a thousand-fold more atrocious, than religious fanaticism ; Niebuhr, the 
illustrious Niebuhr, seeing in the movement of 1830, notwithstanding 
the immediate triumph of resistance, the premonitory signs of a mili- 
tary dictature and of real barbarism, even under the trumpery guise of 
the most refined civilisation ; M. de Tocqueville, inditing, under the 
impression of a religious fear, the chapter on the new kind of despot- 
ism towards which, under the name of democracy, we are marching, if 
a chapter which M. Vinet calls withering 


we are not already there 
—M. de Tocqueville succumbing under the weight of what appeared to 
him the abasement and the shame of his country; Vinet himself, among 
whose sincerest admirers [ wish to be numbered—Vinet, who only re- 
quired, perhaps, a more thorough acquaintance with history to eschew 
grave errors— Vinet, in his letter to the resigning pastors of the Canton 
of Vaud, struck with horror at seeing and foreseeing the proselytism, 
more and more decided and active, of the systematic enemies of the 
personal and living God ; lastly, if I am allowed to add to those names 
that of a man hitherto spared—a man whose eminence and merit will 
justify this exceptional notice—M. Guizot, foretelling the danger by 
which we are threatened by the revolutionary spirit, that human Satan, 
at the same time sceptical and fanatical, anarchical and tyrannical—M. 
Guizot, writing in the fourth volume of his “ Memoirs”—“ The revolu- 
tionary spirit, that poisoner of the fairest of human hopes ;”’—those 
men are not men of the past. Read, meditate on their writings, com- 
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pare what they say with what you see being accomplished, or in prepa- 
vation ; and, in remarking prophetic glimmerings in persons great by 
their genius and their reputation, you will discover that they are 
not men of the past. Are not prophets men of the future? And do 
not these superior minds, submitting humbly, in face of modern infidel- 
ity, to the eternal ideas of Divine order, (notwithstanding their own 
defects and shortcomings,) participate, while conforming to the teaching 
of the word of God and His prophets, the accomplishment of which is 
at hand, in what the Lord has said in His word and of the fulfilment 
of that word : “ Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall 
not pass away ?” 

The spirit of revolution will never obtain for you real and permanent 
religious liberty, no more than it will give you true political liberty. 
It will give you, as has been said, very fine rights on paper. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Reformers, we should beware of fine ap- 
pearances which only disguise fatal errors. Our task to-day is to 
distinguish the spirit of revolution from the spirit of liberty, and to 
re-establish, by a faithful adherence to the truths and the precepts of 
the gospel, the union of liberty and of faith. It is then, and only then, 
that we shall have learnt to write the second and beautiful chapter of 
the Reformation. 

I sincerely believe that I am conforming here to the intention of the 
committee, and particularly to that of the evangelical historian of the 
Reformation, who, by his writings, his speeches, and his example, reminds 
us of the Reformers, in whom, for the last thirty years, since 1829, 
T have had the rare privilege of possessing a dear friend, and to whom 
it is pleasing to me to be able to render, at the present moment, a pub- 
lic and heartfelt testimony of my attachment and gratitude. In in- 
ducing me to make this address, in urging me to that excess of temerity, 
their desire was apparently that Holland, so long the classical land of 
religious liberty, should not be forgotten in the Azstorical part of the 
question. I concentrate what I still have to say ina single idea. How 
have we been enabled to conquer, to preserve our religious liberty, and 
to share a large portion of it with others? What has been the principle 
of our strength? It is this: it hes in our origin. We are the offspring 
of the Geneva of Calvin. It is Calvinism, Puritanism, not in its 
digressions and its excesses, but in its characteristic features, which 
were yesterday recalled to us, in its conscientious and energetic activity, 
guided by an unbounded and unconditional obedience to the infallible 
word of God. It is thus that, under the guidance of those Princes of 
Orange, to whom Christian Europe is under great obligation, that, 
thanks to such men as Lothrop Motley and Macaulay, she begins 
to see that that little corner of the globe became, and has remained for 
two centuries, one of the great powers of Christendom, that that cursed 
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angle of land, as it was called by a certain Jesuit,—that that blessed land, 
according to the Protestant Christian, became the land of refuge for 
your ancestors, and the bulwark against which, during conflicts, essen- 
tially European, the efforts of the Houses of Spain, of Austria, and of 
Bourbon, of all the enemies of the gospel, came in succession to be de- 
stroyed. There exists in Holland a national adage which has been its 
motto, and which may serve as an epigraph to her entire history, as it 
explains all my discourse. Do you know what was the exergue upon 
the Dutch florin? One might have seen there the tutelary genius of 
the United Provinces resting upon the Bible and holding the emblem of 
Liberty, and have read: “ Hac nitemur, hanc tuemur,”—Resting on the 
Bible, we shall maintain liberty. 

Members of the Evangelical Alliance, Protestant Christians, in the 
great crisis which everything seems to predict, lean you on the Bible, 
on the Holy Scriptures inspired of God, and you shall maintain 
religious liberty and every liberty which flows therefrom. And if the 
days of persecution should return, and you or your children should 
become victims to your faith, learn that persecution has been for us 
the most efficacious means of victory, and that Holland has conquered 
her religious liberty above all by the blood of her martyrs ! 


M. H. Srerment, of Geneva, Advocate, said:—The cause of reli. 
gious liberty is triumphant at the bar of universal public opinion ; so 
1 think there is no occasion to justify it. Luther says, God cannot and 
will not confide the government of the human soul to any one, but the 
possessor. This right of religious liberty is the right to be sincere ; that 
is to say, it is a duty, written in each page of the gospel in glowing char- 
acters. This right is loudly proclaimed by the conscience, by the heart, 
by all the force of our soul, and by Scripture. However, when we think 
that in 1759 there were forty martyrs to the cause of religion in France ; 
—when we read these words of M. Jules Simon: “ I shall not undertake 
to write the history of intolerance, because I should be obliged to write 
that of the world ;’—when we think of the sufferings, the imprisonments, 
and the ccondemnations, of which Spain offers the afflicting spectacle, 
the struggle for religious liberty is seen to be not so very superfluous. 
Are not the countries where religious liberty has flourished, and still 
flourishes, in the foremost rank, as regards peace, tranquillity, and social 
prosperity? In other countries you generally see nothing but troubles, 
disorder, and war, Truth is the prime source of everything excellent, 
and especially of liberty. Separated from its vivifying source, liberty 
may in the long-run lose its virtue; detached from the truth, it soon 
perishes. “Truth,” says Edgar Quinet, “is the reign of durable liberty.” 
Is not liberty the source of scepticism and of religious indifference ? 
T deny it; but I affirm that despotism is the father of infidelity. 
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Truth has nothing to fear from the free air of liberty ; she only asks 
for her legitimate share of sun and light. Men of truth, what do you 
fear? Observe who sits at the helm: it is He who governs the winds 
and tempests. Hardly thirty years ago our great Vinet proclaimed 
without reserve the principles of religious liberty, of the manifestation 
of thought. The world said they were utopian ; but the idea has grown, 
and spread, and nearly a year since, this luminous saying was heard— 
“A free Church in a free State.” But this liberty, gentlemen, imposes 
duties on us. God exposed our fathers to persecution. He exposes their 
children to the dangers of liberty. We shall have to render an account 
tothe Lord. “TI have opened many doors for you,” He will say ; “I have 
thrown down many barriers—have you derived any profit thereby ?” 
Ah, let us go to oppressed nations, to free nations; to,the nations who 
believe they are free, but are not so, as well as to those who are, and 
who run the risk of ceasing to be so, and proclaim to them the truth 
in Jesus Christ, and let us say to them with the gospel, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free !” 


Ghe American Meeting. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


SATURDAY, September 7. 

The Rev. Dr Batrp, of New York, read an address on “The influ- 
ence of Civil, and Religious Liberty on Roman Catholicism in the 
United States of America.” After reviewing the various events which 
had led to the absorption of territory by Britain and America, Dr Baird 
proceeded :— 
_ “These political changes contributed immensely to enlarge the terri- 
torial extent of Protestantism. In North America, with the exception 
of the Russian possessions in the north-western corner, the Republic 
of Mexico, and the States of Central America in the south, Protest- 
antism has gained territorial possession of the whole of that vast con- 
tinent. Equally great has been the numerical increase of Protestantism 
in North America. In the British possessions, where, in the days of 
the French dominion, Romanism had the complete and undisputed pos- 
session of the ground, the Protestants are nearly three times as numerous 
as the Roman Catholics. In the United States, seven-eighths of whose 
area once belonged to France and Spain, and by consequence were 
under the spiritual sway of the Bishop of Rome, the most ardent parti- 
zap. of the Pope will hardly maintain that one person in eight is a 
Roman Catholic. He would probably be nearer the truth to say that 
not one-ninth part of the population, (now more than 31,000,000,) is 
to be reckoned among the adherents of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Referring to the special subject, “The influence of Civil and Religious 
Liberty on Roman Catholicism in the United States,” Dr Baird pro- 
ceeded to consider the nature and extent of that liberty, which, he 
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shewed, embraced equal rights for all, Roman Catholics and Jews being 
entitled to just the same position as Protestants. In the early history of 
the individual States there had been much intolerance. The noble institu- 
tions established by William Penn in Pennsylvania, had greatly advanced 
liberal sentiments. By degrees, after the Revolution, State after State 
had dissolved the connexion of Church and State. The last States’ 
which “reached this elevated platform” were New Hampshire and 
North Carolina. In both, the Jew and the Romanist could for a long 
time hold no office of the State. This prohibition existed no longer. 
Tn regard to holding church property, &c., all were also everywhere on 
the same level. “The first effect of the religious liberty which now 
exists in the United States, so unbounded and complete, on the 
mind of every Romanist who reaches that country, we may unhesi- 
tatingly affirm to be admiration. We believe that this sentiment is 
universal, at least so far as the intelligent portion of the Roman 
Catholics are concerned,—the portion that are capable of comprehend- 
ing and appreciating this great boon. We have neither met with, nor 
heard of, a well-educated Romanist, layman or ecclesiastic, who does 
not admire this great characteristic of American institutions ;—namely, 
that conscience and religious worship are free as the air of heaven. 
Distinguished Roman Catholic laymen in America are not slow to 
express their admiration of this feature in the civil government. Its 
justice and fairness commend themselves to their more unsophisticated 
natures. And even the most bigoted priest, who would deny the rights 
of conscience and religious worship to Protestants in Roman Catholic 
countries, can but rejoice that the establishment of this great principle 
in the United States gives to him all the advantages that he could ask 
for in his attempts to propagate the dogmas and practices of his Church 
in a country so vast and important.” 

Dr Baird then related an anecdote of two Spanish ‘gentlemen, 
illustrative of the admiration entertained by many Romish clergy of 
the religious freedom of the United States. They said that they would 
much like to see Protestantism introduced into Spain—that they were 
convinced that it was a far better religion than Roman Catholicism. 
One of them had received his first favourable ideas of America from 
a Jesuit professor who had spent several years there. He spoke 
“with so much enthusiasm of the religious liberty which prevailed 
in that country, that he quite imparted his admiration to the whole 
class.” 

“Nine years before the time to which we have referred, we spent a 
considerable period in the city of Rome, during which time we made 
the acquaintance of a distinguished professor in the Collegio Romano, 
one of the best-known of the literary institutions in that city. In one 
of the many conversations about the United States which we had with 
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this excellent man, he informed us that the Roman hierarchy (the Pope 
and cardinals) had no little trouble with the ecclesiastics who returned 
from the United States, on the ground that few of those who had re- 
mained there for any considerable number of years returned without 
having become, decidedly and dangerously, influenced by the spirit of 
its institutions. ‘The Sacred College,’ said he, ‘stand much in doubt 
of any of the priests and bishops of European origin, who stay five or 
ten years in America.’ He then added that they were greatly dissatis- 
fied with Bishop England (of South Carolina) when he was last in 
Rome, because of the liberality of his opinions, and the freedom with 
which he uttered them.” 

The Roman Catholic orators descanted much upon the subject, and 
made the most of the solitary case of Lord Baltimore’s colony in Mary- 
land, where a Roman Catholic government had adopted of its own 
accord liberal principles. They sought also for cases abroad, but could 
not correctly find them. However reluctant the Romish clergy might 
*be to advocate the doctrines of religious liberty, excepting in Protest- 
ant countries, the laity, especially of the higher class of American 
birth, were strongly in favour of it, and felt a gratitude which was not 
without its weight, to the Protestant legislature, to whom they owed the 
boon. 

Again, the enjoyment of religious liberty had led many intelligent 
Romanists to entertain correct views of the wickedness and unreason- 
ableness of persecution. Many remarkable examples existed to prove 
this. It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to find an intelligent 
Roman Catholic of American birth, who would approve the massacre of 
St Bartholomew. Some bishops and clergy might do this, though they 
would scarcely dare to do it openly;—but of the laity, almost none. 
At the largest and most interesting meeting of the sort ever held in 
New York, in connexion with the Madiai case, Archbishop Hughes, 
who was present, had been requested to join in a memorial to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany on behalf of the sufferers, with the assurance that the 
Protestants would most heartily join in any memorial on behalf of per- 
secuted Romanists in Sweden or elsewhere. The request was declined ; 
but the effect was not lost on the minds of many Roman Catholic lay- 
men. On no subject were the Protestants of America more united— 
no matter what their determination as to their own views—than in the 
maintenance of full religious liberty. This feeling pervaded also the 
better class of Romanists. 

A controversy had taken place in New York in 1853, in connexion 
with the oath administered to bishops on their consecration. On this 
occasion, the fact came out (so the advocates of Rome averred) that the 
present Pope, Pius IX., did in 1846, at the request of the Sixth Coun- 
cil of the Roman Catholic bishops of the United States, held in Balti- 
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more in that year, consent that certain “feudal phrases” in the old 
oath might be omitted. Such is the account which the Right Rev. Dr 
Kendrick (now Archbishop of Baltimore) had given of this matter, in a 
little work which he published in Philadelphia in the year 1851. His 
words are :—“ In order to take away all occasion of cavil, the present 
Pope, at the solicitation of the bishops of the Sixth Council of Balti- 
more, consented to the omission of the feudal phrases, and sanctioned 
the simpler form which is here subjoined, to be used by all the bishops 
in the United States.” 

This is certainly a curious affair. That a Pope would undertake to 
modify the oath that is taken, so far as we know, by every Roman 
Catholic bishop in all other countries, in favour of the Romish bishops 
in the United States, and this after it had been used there for more 
than sixty years, is passing strange. It may be so; and if so, what a 
proof of the outside pressure in that country that will no longer toler- 
ate the use of such language! It is possible that the “simpler oath” 
may really imply all that the “feudal phrases” of the old one expressed, 
but it does not so strike the minds of the people. 

The Romanists, on their arrival in America, almost invariably joined 
“the ranks of the party which is considered the most favourable to the 
largest political liberty,” whereas in Europe they were, as a rule, the 
upholders of despotism. It would be difficult to find a monarchist 
among the Romanists in the United States, even among the clergy long 
resident, especially of the lower orders of clergy. The Romanists of 
old American families, as in Maryland and Louisiana, where there was a 
very large, old, and respectable body of Romanists, generally allied 
themselves, on the other hand, with the Whigs, before the present war, 
which had obliterated all parties. But all of every party professed to 
favour liberal institutions. “A very wonderful volume might be formed 
by bringing together the choicest speeches and essays of Roman Catholic 
bishops, priests, lecturers, and editors,” and putting them in contrast 
“with the utterances of Romish bishops and other adherents of the 
Romish Church in France, Austria, Spain, Ireland, and other Roman 
Catholic countries, on the same topics, within the last few years, to go 
back no further.” 

Another evidence of the influence of the civil and religious institutions 
of the United States on Romanism, was the strong desire of the people, 
even of the lowest classes of immigrants from Ireland and other coun- 
tries, to have their children educated. They soon learned that the 
public schools, where nineteen in twenty of the teachers were Pro- 
testants, were better than the Romish schools. Even among the three 
millions of children and youths in Sabbath-schools, a considerable 
number belonged to Romanist families. The schools, though not 
perhaps so religious as might be desired, were not certainly “god- 
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less ;” and no teacher of infidel or semi-infidel principles would be 
tolerated. 

The influence of the newspaper press, again, tended much to the 
overthrow of Romish superstitions. The Roman Catholics were 
accustomed to read the great newspapers of the day. One of them 
might be named which did greater damage to the popular superstitions 
of the Romish Church, and to the institutions of her bishops and priests, 
than all the Protestant religious papers of the country combined. 

The confessional had in the United States lost almost all its in- 
fluence. No feature of Romanism was more repugnant to American 
feelings. Many, especially of the humbler classes, still went to it, but 
more women than men; and few husbands wished their wives to go. 

The question of mixed marriages, so troublesome in many parts of 
Europe, had given no trouble whatever. In every State, marriage was 
regarded by the law and treated as a civil institution. The Roman 
Catholic priest might urge the duty of bringing up the children in the 
Romish faith ; but he never made it a condition of performing the 
ceremony. He would not even insist too strenuously, since he knows 
that if he did, the parties would go off to a magistrate or a Protestant 
clergyman. Masses, absolution, extreme unction, &c., except in the case 
of new immigrants, had nothing like the power which they had over the 
Romanists of Europe. “We have known intelligent Roman Catholic 
mothers to be exceedingly shocked by the confident assertions of a 
priest, to the effect that the soul of a son who had died was safe, just 
because he (the priest) had gone through the form of absolution and 

extreme unction, which the dying person could not even comprehend ; 
exclaiming, when repeating the affair to their friends, ‘These priests 
seem to think, that in dealing with us they are dealing with the ignorant 
and degraded people of Europe.’ ” 

“A considerable sum of money had been collected for the Pope 
within the last year or two, to aid him in his difficulties. The doctrine 
of the temporal dominion of his Holiness was, however, far from being 
popular among the Romanists of the United States. The doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary had not been well received 
by the more intelligent Romanists. In no part of the world were there 
so few Romish miracles—if there were any. There were almost no 
shrines, holy wells, and no pilgrimages. There were no relics of saints 
reported in the churches ; as far, at least, as he had ever heard. The 
sacred seasons, fastings of Lent and Friday, &c., received a very liberal 
interpretation from the dignitaries of the church, and were very loosely 
observed.” 

The influence of the priests was still considerable over the lowest and 
least-educated classes of the people, in matters appertaining purely to 
their religion. But the extent of their influence on subjects decidedly 
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collateral and important, was certainly not great, It was difficult to 
get the better classes to give money. They had to draw much on the 
treasuries of the countries of the Old World. The conduct of the re- 
fractory was often laughable, and very trying to the patience of the 
parish priest. He had seen a whole congregation kneeling outside 
during the mass and sermons, while the inside was empty, that they 
might not be forced to pay dues. 

Great troubles were encountered by the bishops in the matter of 
church property. In regard to the large institutions, all was in their 
own hands; but, in relation to churches and graveyards, the people 
insisted on its being held by trustees on their behalf, as in other Ameri- 
can churches. The bishops wished the title-deeds made out in their 
name; but the laws required these properties to be held in trust. The 
people generally gained their end. “There have been cases of priests 
applying the horsewhip, or resorting to other modes of physical force, 
in order to control the ‘refractory ;’ but such instances have not been 
frequent, we apprehend—certainly not to compare, in frequency, with 
what occurs in Ireland and some other papal countries. Now and then 
something of this sort occurs among us; but we apprehend that few 
priests will have the courage to repeat such an insult to humanity. <A 
few years ago a priest, in one of the villages of the State of New York, 
was fined by the civil magistrate in the sum of eighty dollars (or £16) 
for horsewhipping one of his parishioners. Another, in the State of 
Connecticut, was prosecuted before a civil court for a similar outrage.” 

Limits were set to all undue or unfair concessions to the Romish 
party by popular opinion. The “ American” party had arisen on account 
of the Government being supposed to go too far in this direction during 
the presidency of President Pierce. President Buchanan, from a fear 
of similar results, was compelled to avoid shewing much favour to the 
Romanists. So also with the present administration. “There is a 
sleepless jealousy in the United States among the Protestants, that will 
ever and anon create a political party, that will break down any and 
all other parties, that go too far in their efforts to tamper with the 
Roman Catholics, as a sect or people apart or separate from their fellow- 
citizens. There is no intelligent American Protestant who is unwilling 
that his Roman Catholic fellow-citizens shall have their full share in 
offices of honour and profit in the Government of the United States, as 
well as in all the State Governments, but he will concede nothing more.” 
“A well-known Catholic gentleman, now a judge, Mr Taney, who, in 
the presidentship of General Jackson, was sought to be influenced in his 
action, as a member of the Cabinet, by the Archbishop and clergy in 
Baltimore, read the letter to his colleagues, and then indignantly threw 
it into the fire, saying, ‘These people forget that they are not in 
Europe.” 
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Though the Romish Church in the United States had changed none 
of her dogmas, as could not be expected from a church which professed. 
to be infallible, still she wore many aspects peculiar to that country, 
which might be briefly summed up :— 

“She is compelled to be, or professes to be, a friend of toleration, and 
even of religious liberty. Some of her organs and advocates have even 
been clamorous to an extent that is suspicious, on the subject. She has 
been forced to be the friend of popular, even of republican, institutions ; 
and some of her priests have even had the courage to maintain that 
Rome has always and everywhere been the advocate of both civil and 
political liberty ; and that she had even professed friendship for popu- 
lar education (though with some reserve) and for the freedom of the 
press.” 

“Still more: the Roman Catholics in the United States are daily, 
and in many ways, affected by influences silent as the dew of heaven, but 
very powerful. Their children go with Protestant children to the same 
public school in many places ; in many cases their children attend the 
Protestant Sabbath schools ; their young men are to be found in the 
same workshop or factory with Protestant young men, and share in dis- 
cussions which frequently have a most decided bearing on the pecu- 
lharities of their church ; their young men often belong to the same 
fire-companies, the same military companies, and often attend the same 
temperance societies and political meetings with Protestant young men. 
The present unhappy war is having a wonderful effect in bringing 
them into contact with Protestant soldiers, Protestant chaplains, Pro- 
- testant prayer-meetings in the camp, Protestant tracts, and the New 
Testament.” 

“Tn many respects Romanism with us wears a considerable resem- 
blance to Protestantism. Its more repugnant features are concealed as 
much as possible. The infamous things in the past history of the 
Roman Catholic Church are plausibly explained away or denied. It 
is felt that the less said about the atrocities of Rome in ages gone by, 
—such as the persecutions of the Albigenses and Waldenses, the 
Huguenots in France, the Protestants in Flanders, in Hungary, in 
Poland, and the events in the reign of Bloody Mary, or even about the 
sale of indulgences,—the better. If a priest becomes openly a drunk- 
ard, or a bad man in any way, he is not allowed to remain long in the 
parish which has been the scene of his wickedness. He is sent to some 
distant part of the country, or to Canada, or back to Europe, if not 
deposed.” 

“As in other Protestant countries, the Roman Catholic Church is 
a far better church—exerts a far better influence on the community 
than it does in countries where it has the ground to itself. It does 
incomparably more for_the elevation of the people, and their moral in- 
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struction, than in any Papal country with which we have any acquaint- 
ance. The Roman Catholic Church in French Canada, in Hayti, in 
Mexico, in Central America, and South America, will not compare with 
that of the United States. With us the clergy of Rome must be able . 
to do something more than baptize children, confess the living, and say 
masses for the dead. They must preach, and preach a great deal, and 
preach respectably, if they would retain their hold upon their people, 
and especially their young men. They must treat their people with 
the respect due to manhood, if they would ever maintain their present 
position, which is far from being well assured. Rome is in some sense 
on her good behaviour with us. In the main, she acts prudently. 
Occasionally an ambitious prelate or a blatant editor does or says in- 
discreet things. Her most knowing bishops—bishops that most clearly 
comprehend the demands of the times—are very anxious to have a 
better educated class of priests. The greater part of those who come 
from Europe are far from being what the country needs. Even May- 
nooth fails to supply a priesthood that is exactly what the United States 
demand. With the liberal and just course of the government the 
Romanists in the United States are sincerely contented. They have 
no ground of complaint ; they make none. In the struggles of the 
Revolution (1775 to 1783) they stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Protestants. Charles Carrol, of Carrolton, was as earnest and honest 
a patriot as John Adams, and sincerely respected as such. The present 
Chief-Justice of the United States, (Mr Taney,) of whom we have already 
spoken, has never given a decision that can be charged with a bias, even 
the slightest, towards Romanism, although he was born and brought 
up in that faith, and adheres to it still He and his predecessor, the 
late Chief-Justice Marshall, have held that high office during more than 
three-fourths of the period that has elapsed since the government, under 
the present constitution, has existed. At the present moment not a 
‘few of the ablest officers in the civil government, as well as in the army 
and navy, are Roman Catholics.” 

“That civil and religious liberty in the United States—in other 
words, its civil and religious institutions, and the influence which they 
create—should greatly, though silently, affect Roman Catholicism in 
that country, may readily be believed. The most ignorant and degraded, 
as well as the most enlightened Romanist that comes to our shores, from 
Ireland, from Belgium, from Germany, from Italy, feels that he breathes 
another atmosphere, if we may so speak, when he comes among us. 
A merchant in the city of New York had occasion not long since to 
take into his employment a poor Irish labourer who had not been 
three months in the country. A few days after the Irishman came to 
him and begged that he would write a letter for him to his kinsfolk in 
Treland. ‘But can you not write?’ said the merchant. ‘No, your 
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rivrence ; I can not.’ ‘Well,’ said the merchant, ‘come to me in an 
hour or two and I will write your letter.” He came at the appointed 
time, and the merchant wrote, as he dictated, an account of his voyage 
from Ireland to America, his subsequent adventures, and his present 
prospects. When he had got through he said, ‘And have you any- 
thing more to say?’ ‘No, sir, was his reply. But, bethinking him- 
self a moment, he said, ‘Yes; tell them one thing more.” ‘And what 
is it, Patrick?’ said the merchant. ‘Tell them, sir, that, in this happy 
country, no praiste can domineer over them, as in ould Ireland.’ ” 

“The Romanists sometimes, but not very often, boast of numerous 
conversions to their church in the United States. That there are such 
conversions is denied by no one. Occasionally a popular female school, 
at the head of which is a female Jesuit, serves to turn youth belonging 
to Protestant families of position to Rome. <A few Protestant ministers, 
chiefly of the Protestant Episcopal Church, have gone over to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and there have been also some cases of return. 
But, as the Episcopal Church with us has a well-instructed ministry, 
among which the Tractarian or Puseyistic element never has been 
great, such defections have borne no comparison with what has occurred 
in England. Take the country as a whole, all well-informed men 
will admit, that, if it were not for the continued immigration, the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States, could not possibly hold 
her own. One of her journals (published in Philadelphia) a few years 
ago admitted frankly ‘That for every convert Rome makes in America, 
she loses ten.” ‘This is a dreadful country for our church,’ said an 
Irishwoman to the writer not long since. ‘On what account?’ we 
asked. ‘Only think,’ said she, ‘my two brothers came over from Ire- 
land good Catholics, but now they will not set their foot in a Catholic 
church.’ ” 

“That the Roman Catholic Church in the United States has lost 
many of those who were born within her fold is affirmed by her own 
authorities. Two, and only two, will we cite. The first is the late Bishop 
England, of Charleston, South Carolina. That distinguished prelate in 
writing to the Leopold Society of Vienna, nearly thirty years ago, 
stated, that in his diocese alone, Rome had lost 50,000 souls! But we 
shall give the testimony of a more recent witness. In the autumn of 
1851 we made a voyage from Liverpool to New York in the same 
steamship (the Pacific) which carried Father Mullen, a very agreeable 
and intelligent Irish priest who was sent to America to collect funds 
for the then projected Roman Catholic University at Thurles in Ireland, 
Father Mullen travelled extensively in the United States, and six 
months after his arrival at New York, he wrote from New Orleans to 
friends in Ireland, stating that from all he was able to learn, he was of 
the opinion that Rome had lost not less than two millions of her chil- 
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dren by the great ‘falling away’ as he called it. He further said that 
several of the bishops had begged him to write to ‘the friends’ in 
Ireland, ‘to keep the people from coming to America if they did not 
wish to see them lose their souls.’ The extent of Rome’s loss by the 
‘falling away’ to which Father Mullen refers, may have been excessive. 
Nevertheless, we are quite sure that there is a great ‘falling away.’ 
“Nor can we doubt that if the Roman Catholic people in the United 
States continue to be treated with kindness, their rights be’ duly main- 
tained, their conscientious convictions properly respected, and the gospel 
be presented to them clearly, prudently, and in the spirit of Christian 
love, Protestantism in that land can have nothing to fear in the future.” * 


The Rev. Dr Mites P. Squier, Professor of Philosophy in Betoit 
College, United States, spoke on “The Moral Aspects and Bearings of 
the American Question :”— 

African slavery, in the American States, was the bequest of past gene- 
rations. The cavaliers and others from England and the continent, ac- 
cepted it, in working their cotton-fields and elsewhere, when the slave 
trade was deemed a legitimate commerce and was shared in by the ships 
of all Christendom. All of our original States were slave States ; now 
a majority of them are free States, and also of our whole number. In 
becoming so, they have pointed out the way for the rest to follow ; 
and this is the only way for the satisfactory solution of the question 
of slavery among us. That it would be but temporary was the con- 
viction and design of the fathers and founders of the Republic—of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, both North and South. 
It was not regarded as a permanent institution, and the word “slavery” 


* In regard to the number of Roman Catholics in the United States it is im- 
possible to speak with entire accuracy. The census of 1850 (the only one that 
gives any information on the point) states the number of their church edifices for 
that year at 1227, while the church edifices of all the other religious bodies were 
36,956 ; in other words, the number of their church edifices, when compared with 
the others combined, was as one to thirty! The entire value of the church 
edifices in the United States in that year was given at 87,446,871 dollars, (about 
£17,450,000.) The value of the Roman Catholic Church property was 9,256,728 
dollars. There was room in the 38,183 church edifices (the entire number) suffi- 
eient for 14,270,189 persons, whilst there was room in the Roman Catholic Church 
edifices for only 675,721 persons. But the Roman Catholic writers say, and say 
truly, that in many of their churches there are several services every Sabbath, and 
for different classes of people, so that the “church accommodation” above stated 
does not fairly represent the number of their worshippers. In reply to this it 
may be said that many of the Protestant churches have also several services each 
Sabbath which are not attended in all cases by the same persons. Besides this, 
they have many meetings, aud even church organisations, in school-houses, court- 
houses, private houses, &c., (which the Roman Catholics much more seldom have,) 
and that of these “meetings,” or “ congregations,’ no account whatever is given 


in the census. 
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was carefully excluded from the constitution. This doctrine is that 
of our Declaration of Independence before the world, and is that of the 
Northern and free States now, and in all constitutional ways is pre- 
sented by them to the consideration and acceptance of the South. 
But unhappily there, the doctrine has sprung up that slavery is essen- 
tial to the highest civilisation, and should be perpetual. There is, 
then, a contest of ideas, as well as of supposed interests ; while in the 
meantime, the North, with its free institutions and general enterprise 
and thrift, is outstripping the South, in population and material re- 
sources, and can command its position at the ballot-box and gain 
ascendancy there. The South seeing this, have risen against it, and 
inaugurated the war. And Europe may as well know first as last, 
that the effort to perpetuate and nationalise slavery on the American 
continent lies at the foundation of all our present trouble; that while 
the whole world is struggling for freedom,—lItaly becoming more than 
a “geographical expression,” and the Czar liberating his serfs by mil- 
lions,—there is a new effort in free America to fasten the chain of the 
slave, and to create a country on the principle of the permanent sub- 
jugation of a servile race. 

The North is honest, and quite united in its adhesion to the doctrine 
of the fathers of the Republic, and in pursuing a policy which is es- 
sential to the best material, social, and spiritual interests and progress 
of the whole land. Slavery is no more needful to labour in America 
than elsewhere. The best working of the slave is on the principle of 
freedom. It is in the way of giving him stints and patches of work 
when it can be done, and thus letting him buy his time and be him- 
self, and do what he will, for the balance of his time. A volume of 
truth lies in this principle. It is universal as humanity, and may and 
must be carried with the increasing light of the future to all the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of the earth. A counter-course is short-sighted 
and suicidal. It is based on a principle which is inherently false and 
vicious, and which must forfeit the reliance reposed in it. Humanity 
is a unit. The world will be free. It is the ordinance of God, and 
the inheritance of man. It is now too late to enslave a race, or lay 
the foundations of a government in the principle of the protection and 
perpetual existence of slavery. It is a move backwards on the dial of 
time. Providence will blow upon it. God will disown it. “The 
stars in their courses will fight against it.” 

The South in this struggle has no constitutional, no real ground of 
complaint against the North. We voted in November last ; we have 
been somewhat reluctant in executing the “Fugitive Slave Bill,” as 
competing with a higher law; and we have declined to nationalise 
slavery. And what less could we do, in this noon of the nineteenth 
century of grace ? 
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Still it may be true that the South, in the strife, will gain what it 
wants. The friends of the Union, after a sufficient effort for the con- 
stitution, government, and laws as they are, may judge that it costs 
too much to retain the South, and let it go, despite the evils which 
embarrass that result. But another determination too is possible. A 
few incipient reverses may wake up the fanaticism of the North against 
slavery, and bring her down like an avalanche on the South, with or 
without the constitution, proclaiming liberty to the captive, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that are bound, and unhappily, 
but inevitably, lighting the fires of servile insurrection all the way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. This may be an issue to be contemplated with 
horror, but is nevertheless a liability of the war. The South, I repeat, 
may in this contest gain what she wants, but in that case she will in- 
fallibly gain, too, what she does not want. She will vacate all consti- 
tutional protection, and gain the confirmed and open hostility of the 
North, against that institution which lies at the base of our troubles. 
She will, if we mistake not, gain the scorn of Europe and of the 
civilised world. An increased conviction of freedom and desire for 
it will pervade her own subject race, and they will turn upon them 
their own derisions, and say, “ The white man has no rights that the 
black man is bound to respect.” The birds of the air will carry the 
news. Humanity is itself everywhere, and everywhere is instinct with 
the idea of freedom, and the thirst for it—fearless of consequences. 
Think of St Domingo, and look out for inevitable horrors, if the South 
is left to itself. To fight the North, may not be the sorest of Southern 
trials, When the fighting is over, and the chivalry used up, the vol- 
cano is there yet, whose hoarse mutterings the whites have always so 
much feared. ‘They must then take care of themselves in this thing, 
with the sympathies of the Christian world and the throes of humanity 
against them. They are, by their own shewing, but a confederation of 
States. Local views and local troubles or aspirations may divide them 
again and again, and how soon they will be like Mexico, no one can 
tell. Already they have trouble in this quarter, and Governor Brown 
of Georgia has disbanded troops, raised within that state by the Con- 
federate Government, and is in declared rupture with it, on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. The Governments of Europe may feel themselves 
bound by the de facto principle, but the Christian world, and Chris- 
tian men and women, will appreciate the spiritual elements of the con- 
flict, and give their suffrage and their prayers in behalf of the cause of 
freedom, of humanity, and the right. In this aspect of it, it is the 
common cause of all good men everywhere. Slavery lies in the high- 
way of nations. African and the world’s civilisation is deeply involved 
in it. Let such a government be established on such a basis, and it 
will cost England more to keep down the foreign slave trade than to 
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feed all her poor from a common treasury, till cotton will grow some- 
where else than in the Gulf States. Better let all the Garibaldis in 
Europe come over, than witness such a thing. How, in principle, 
does the foreign slave trade differ from the domestic, that all nations 
should be interested in it? Is human flesh at a greater discount in 
America than it is in Italy, or Poland, or Africa, or on the high seas? 
We may have a baptism of blood. We deserve it. But we cannot 
mistake as to where the sympathies of the Christian world lie in the 
conflict. Asa nation we feel strengthened by the assurance of continual 
prayers ascending for us, from all lands, that when thus baptized, we 
may come forth purified and ready for such a future as shall har- 
monise with the redeeming providence of God, and enable us to 
fulfil our mission of mercy in behalf of other peoples and nations of 
the earth. 


The Rev. Dr Urwicx, of Dublin, expressed his satisfaction with the 
decided tone of the speaker on the question of slavery, and proposed a 
resolution that the paper should be printed forthwith, and “circulated 
throughout the world.” 


The Rev. W. Jamizson, of Amsterdam, rose cordially to second the 
motion, and to suggest, that from the Geneva of the Old World there 
should radiate forth from this Conference to the Geneva of the New,* 
something at least of the light, and the life, and the love, and liberty of 
our gracious and redeeming God. 


Some discussion ensued as to the inconvenience which would arise 
in taking a step of this kind without consultation with the General 
Committee of the Alliance, whose exclusive province it is to decide 
upon the publication of the papers laid before the Conference ; and, at 
the suggestion of M. Naville, the resolution was withdrawn, and the 
‘subject referred to the General Committee. 


The Rev. Mr Morrison, American missionary from Lodiana, in 
India, said:—There needed a very high degree of civilisation to 
enable a government such as that of the United States to exist in the 
midst of such opposing elements. When he had been. at Cincinnati, 
the majority of the population was composed of Germans, almost all 
Roman Catholics. They knew beforehand all the different Protestant 
denominations, which the priests had indicated to them in order to 
preserve them from heresy. Two millions in the United States had 
nevertheless left the Church of Rome. The liberty enjoyed enabled 
the Protestants to reach them. They followed them with the Bible, 


* Dr Squier is from Geneva, in the United States, 
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with religious tracts, but, above all, with prayer and charity. When 
Christians sought to evangelise, they ought to avoid discussions, which 
provoked the opponent to begin the controversy again as soon as possi- 
ble, if defeated. There was too much confidence in purely human means. 
He noticed the sad influence of the American war in withdrawing sup- 
plies from the field of missions, and entreated the prayers of those 
present that the clouds might be dispelled. 


The Rev. Dr Kerr described the missionary work among the new 
populations of the far West. Religion had there two special character- 
istics ; it was independent of external aid, and there was a large spirit 
of Christian union. The strangest characteristic of the West was its 
intense individualism. Nothing which had not this element could 
attract attention. The churches were full of attentive audiences. They 
were maintained in great part by persons who professed openly their 
earnest faith; they were devoted to the principle of constitutional 
government. The great West supplied chiefly the element which had 
forced the religious spirit into the war. He had a certain conviction 
that the United States would issue from this trial refined and purified. 
Humiliations, defeats, bloodshed, were the way which would lead to 
the end—an end compared with the importance of which all sacrifices 
were as nothing. He was sure that God would never permit to pros- 
per a government founded upon slavery. 


The Rev. Dr SawTELL spoke on the subject of Christian union, and 
the need of another Pentecost. 


M. Dr GranppierreE, of Paris, expressed to the meeting a wish 
of Count de Gasparin, that, on the 26th of September, the day set 
apart by President Lincoln for fasting, humiliation, and prayer, it 
should be suggested to the evangelical Christians of Europe to inter- 
cede with fervour for their brethren in America. M. Grandpierre him- 
self expressed his warm approval of the suggestion, and trusted that 
the United States might emerge from the trial purified and fortified. 

This suggestion was afterwards approved by the General Com- 
mittee.” 


* See the resolution on this subject at the end of the volume, 


United Communion, 


Sunpay, September 8. 


At two o'clock, P.m., the distribution of the Lord’s Supper took place 
in the Salle de la Rive Droite, in which a great number of the members 
of the Alliance participated. After prayer by Dr Murtr D’Avsiane, 


M. Pastor Barner, of Geneva, who presided, read Matt. xxvi., and 
spoke of the Alliance, as exhibiting faith in love. 


Drs Barrp and Herzoae then addressed the assembly in English and 
in German. 


Pastor DrescompBaz, of Lyons, read the words of institution, after 
which the elements were blessed, and prayer was offered by Pastors 
Grandpierre, Kramer, Carr Glyn, and Meille, in French, German, English, 
and Italian. The communion was then dispensed with great order and 
in profound silence, only interrupted now and then by the reading of a 
few appropriate verses. The bread and wine were first partaken of by 
the ministers on the platform. They were then handed to twelve 
ministers belonging to different denominations, who distributed them 
from bench to bench among the congregation generally. 

The whole was terminated by singing, and a prayer by Professor 
PILET. 


The Rritish Colonies, 


MORNING SITTING. 


Monpay, September 9. 

Tuis meeting was held, as most of the others, in the Cathedral of St 
Pierre. The Earl of Ropren occupied the chair. He expressed the 
great pleasure which he felt in being present in the midst of such an 
assembly from all parts of the world. Prayer had ascended for this 
meeting from his own mountains in Ireland, as well as from numerous 
other districts ; and his earnest desire was, that the Lord might abun- 
dantly bless their gathering together. 


M. Casalis introduced Mr Pocock, deputed to represent it by the 
Branch of the Alliance at the Cape of Good Hope. Mr Pocock read 
a letter intrusted to him. He gave some particulars of the revival of 
religion which had occurred in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
after the season of prayer appointed by the Lodiana missionaries. This 
movement had begun, where least expected, “at an out-of-the-way village 
named Montague, situated among the mountains, and almost inaccessible ; 
a village, moreover, where there was no minister.” The movement had 
begun among the children. They met together and prayed. The first 
person influenced had been a poor loathsome outcast. He was con- 
tinually intoxicated. He had heard the children singing in the room, 
and had gone in, when the power of God had come down upon him, and, 
then and there, he cried out, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” The 
influence of children had been very largely felt in this whole movement. 
He thus referred to the position of the colony, and the want of the 
means of grace :—We have a large population who originally sprang 
from the French, and they cultivate the vineyards in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape ; these have intermarried with the descendants of the 
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Dutchmen who came from Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Then we have 
a large number, which is increasing, of English colonists. The Dutch 
Reformed Church is the largest and most influential church in the 
colony ; but the colony is so sparsely populated, that the people often 
cannot get toa church atall. I have heard of a young couple, who had 
to go a six-weeks’ journey before they could get married. It is usual 
for the farmers to wait until they have two or three children, and then 
to take them a journey of twenty-four or thirty hours, or two days, to 
have them baptized together. I am afraid the country will never be 
very thickly populated ; it is not, like your luxurious Geneva and the 
neighbourhood, a land flowing with milk and honey; and I fear we shall 
never, as in this happy country, and other adjacent lands in Europe, see 
a number of churches dotted all over it. It becomes, therefore, neces- 
sary that we should have publications containing simple, genuine truth, 
which should be spread far and wide throughout the colony. 


The Rev. Mresac Tuomas, M.A., Secretary of the Colonial and Conti- 
nental Church Society, read a paper on “The Colonies of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race, with a View to the Dissemination of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity throughout the World, and the Means by which this may be 
Successfully Accomplished.” 

He said :—The comparative insignificance of the area of the British 
Isles in the map of Europe, and the important part which God has 
assigned to them in the affairs of the world, at once fix our attention 
on the power they have derived from the extent of their foreign pos- 
sessions. This mighty empire has been consolidated, under the Divine 
guidance, by the energy of the Anglo-Saxon race. Its formation has 
been stimulated by every imaginable motive—political, mercantile, and 
religious. It is an aggregate of territories thrown together, under the 
rule of Britain, by the adventurous spirit of individual enterprise, by 
the subtle agencies of diplomacy, by the rough hand of war. It is a 
museum containing specimens of almost all races and all languages— 
fragments of almost every existing or extinct nation of the habitable 
globe. Our theme divides itself into— 

1. The growth of the Colonial Empire of Great Britain to its pre- 
sent colossal dimensions. 

2. The actual condition of its varied inhabitants as viewed in ‘the 
light of eternity, and the consequent duty of the mother country. 

3. Its future destiny, more particularly in connexion with the dis- 
semination of evangelical Christianity throughout the world, and the 
means by which this may be successfully accomplished. 

1. Great Britain alone, among the states of modern Europe, has been 
permitted to retain a large portion of the colonial empire, which she 
has gained at various periods, and by various means—by settlement, 
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by cession, and by conquest. In many respects, the policy by which 
that empire grew, differed little from that of other European states. 
Many causes have no doubt contributed to its longer duration, its 
wider expansion, and its present cohesion. A very brief recapitulation 
of the leading events which have marked its rise and progress would 
seem to be an essential preliminary. 

England’s vast dominion in India had its origin in a single factory 
at Surat, established two hundred and fifty years ago. A century later, 
the Indian commerce had greatly increased, and two companies trading 
with India were consolidated. After the lapse of another century, 
when Tippoo Saib had been defeated, British India was extended in the 
north to Rohilcund and Doab, and in the south to Tanjore and Mala- 
bar ; within twenty years, Delhi, Agra, and the Mahratta districts were 
annexed; and in the present century, Scinde, the Punjab, and Oude. 

The first British settlement in Africa was formed on the Gambia 
two hundred and thirty years ago. A century and a half later, the 
slaves of British American royalists were settled at Sierra Leone. 
After twenty years, Cape Colony was ceded by Holland ; fifty years 
later, the colonies of Natal and of British Caffraria were constituted, 
and the Gold Coast settlement formed ;—and now, by the enterprise 
and discoveries of Dr Livingstone, the interior of Africa is likely to be 
opened up to the progress of commerce, and to the heralds of the gospel. 

Two hundred years ago, the whole eastern coast of the American 
continent, from Canada to Georgia, was annexed to the British domi- 
nions, in separate provinces, with free constitutions. Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, New Brunswick, Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, and British Guiana, successively followed ; and within the 
past four years British Columbia, in the west, has been erected into a 
colony. 

Two hundred and fifty years since, the Bermudas were colonised, in 
the West Indies. The Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Dominica, Montser- 
rat, Nevis, St Christopher, Barbadoes, St Vincent, Trinidad, and St 
Lucia, have since been acquired at various times. 

The germ of the Australian empire was formed, seventy years since, 
by a settlement for convicts in the Cove of Sydney. From that date 
to 1840, as many as eighty thousand convicts had been transported to 
that island. New South Wales (1788,) Western Australia (1829,) South 
Australia (1836,) Victoria (1837,) and Queensland (1860,) have been 
constituted into separate colonies under distinct governments, with an 
area of European dimension, and a growth of rapid prosperity. 

And what shall be said of the chain of other possessions which 
girdle the globe—Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands; Aden, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Labuan, and Hong-Kong; New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Falkland Islands, St Helena, and Heligoland ? 
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It is impossible to contemplate the growth, the variety, and the ex- 
tent of this dominion ; the diminutive area of the country upon which 
it has been bestowed; the comparative facility with which it is go- 
verned and retained ; the various strongholds, harbours, and sources of 
wealth which these colonies contain ; %¢ is impossible to contemplate all 
this without seeing that God has given to us the lands of the heathen in 
possession. 

In the time of the Third Edward, it is believed that the entire Eng- 
lish-speaking population did not exceed 2,100,000; now the number is 
about 66,000,000. In the reign of Elizabeth, the revenues of the 
kingdom were about £500,000, whereas now they are £81,500,000. 
At the close of her reign, not a single Englishman was found settled in 
America. In the last forty-five years, 5,046,000 have emigrated from 
the British Isles, and there are now probably 7,000,000 of British 
settlers in colonial dependencies. 

2. Our second division brings us to the subject of —“ The actual con- 
dition of the varied inhabitants of this extensive Empire, as viewed in 
the light of eternity ; and our consequent duty.” 

Consider that probably one-fifth of the human family, now living, 
own the sway of Great Britain! The opportunity is given of presenting 
the pure gospel of Christ to nearly 2,000,000 Roman Catholics in the 
British possessions of North America, in Malta, Mauritius, Australia, &c. 
Again, 27,000,000 of the deluded followers of the false prophet are 
brought into immediate contact with the Anglo-Saxon race in India and 
in Africa. And what shall we say of the fearful degradation of more 
than 160,000,000 pagan idolaters in our territories in India, Africa, and 
America? Much has been done by the efforts of voluntary Missionary 
Societies to evangelise the masses of heathens in our colonial possessions. 
Many noble examples there are of Christian laymen who devote their 
counsel, their means, their time, to aid the men of God who are labour- 
ing to rescue the prey from the hands of the destroyer. How many 
thousands are there of so-called Christians who reside in the immediate 
vicinity of the heathen, and, by their inconsistent lives and unhallowed 
examples, hinder, palpably hinder, the work of the Evangelist! It is 
declared by many that, in India, the missionary prospers most in his 
labours where the Europeans are fewest in number ; and that in the 
towns, where they are chiefly found, his work is often impeded by the 
presence of those who bear the name, but not the image, of our Divine 
Lord and Master. How essential, then, is it to endeavour to win to the 
Lord Jesus Christ European residents in heathen lands, and thus effect- 
ually to prepare the way for the evangelisation of the heathen! A 
Christian General, who had had forty years’ experience of Indian life, 
recently said that the only way to convert India would be first to convert 


the Europeans. He speaks the native languages well, and has devoted 
0) 
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a considerable portion of his time to making known the gospel to the 
heathen ; but he has become so convinced that, unless something more 
is done for the Europeans, the work is well-nigh hopeless, that he is now 
devoting his best energies to the spiritual welfare of his fellow-country- 
men! The colonists of the Anglo-Saxon race, therefore, either retard 
or promote the work of evangelisation in the world, in proportion to the 
number of ungodly professors, or of consistent followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who are found in the midst of their population. 

There are 10,500,000 of Africans on the Continent of America and 
in the West Indies. Of these 7,500,000 are still in slavery; while 
60,000 fugitive slaves from the American States have found an asylum 
in Canada. To convey spiritual instruction to those Africans who are 
found free in our Colonies, and to employ strenuous efforts for the 
liberation of such as are still in bonds, should be the incessant aim of 
the Church of Christ in Britain. 

The actual spiritual condition of the 7,000,000 of British Colonists 
themselves, claims our deepest attention. In British Columbia, North 
America, an employé of a great public institution—the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—was left for forty years without ever once enjoying the 
privilege of attending Divine worship, or of hearing, until last year, of 
the precious blood which cleanseth from all sin! “If a minister of 
Christ,” writes a Catechist in Canada, “does occasionally pass through 
the backwood-settlements, and baptize the children, it is just like a 
shepherd passing through the wilderness, and putting his master’s name 
on some of the lambs of the flock, and then leaving them to be devoured 
by wolves!” An Englishwoman had resided in South Africa for thirty- 
six years, without once seeing an English clergyman ! 

On the Continent of Europe between 200,000 and 300,000 English- 
speaking persons are found, from year to year, either resident or so- 
journing for brief periods. Many small Colonies of British artizans in 
Spain, France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, were, until lately, left 
in great spiritual destitution. 

3, Our third division is— The future of our Colonies, more particu- 
larly in connexion with the dissemination of Evangelical Christianity 
throughout the world, and the means by which this may be successfully 
accomplished.” 

The problem which once exercised the minds of our rulers was, 
“How to retain the Colonies for the longest possible period, at the 
smallest cost to the mother country.” 

A. different problem is now admitted to be the object and aim of the 
Colonial policy of Great Britain—viz., “How best to qualify them for 
present self-government and future independence.” 

The politician views the question from his own stand-point. He 
looks, of course, mainly to the presumed temporal advantages which 
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accrue to the parent State. We leave, however, the politician to pur- 
sue his own ideas ; and would assert, without fear of contradiction in 
this assembly, that these are not the primary purposes for which God 
has given to us these distant possessions; that there is a higher aim 
than that of teaching men the moral duties of social order ; that prepa- 
ration for a destiny beyond the grave is that for which these myriads of 
human souls have been placed under British sway; and that their 
future, for time and for eternity, is made of God greatly dependent 
upon the use which the Christian Church makes of her present golden 
opportunity, and upon the fidelity with which she discharges this 
duty, as the missionary messenger of Christ her Head. 

It is very manifest, from the present condition of British colonists, 
that very much yet remains to be accomplished before they can be exten- 
sively engaged as fellow-workers with us in the evangelisation of the 
world. European missionaries to the heathen should be instructed to 
take heed to the souls of their fellow-countrymen in their midst, lest 
the sermon of the ungodly life should be more effective to hinder, than 
that of the pulpit to promote, the extension of the gospel. The Chris- 
tian Church at home should invite—nay, urge—the servants of God in 
the colonies, however few in number, or feeble in resources, to co-oper- 
ate with them in the work of evangelisation; to establish Societies 
after the model of those which are the ornament and the strength of 
our native land ; and to cultivate the missionary character, and to prac- 
tise the missionary duties, which are the privilege of every Christian. 
This is already done, to some extent, in the colonies; I speak of my 

. OWn experience in connexion with the Colonial and Continental Church 

Society. But at present, and for some time to come, the energies of 
Christians in countries where new settlements are continually being 
formed, will be required to aid the Church of the mother country in 
providing the ministrations of the gospel for their destitute brethren 
and neighbours. But as soon as their hands are strengthened by the 
increase of the body of believers, they should, in course of time, be en- 
couraged to assist in sending messengers of the gospel to the regions 
beyond, and thus practically to extend the range of their Christian 
sympathies, and to enlarge the circle of their missionary efforts, until, 
with us, they embrace the world in the scope of their evangelistic de- 
signs. 

Thus, by spreading the principles of the Reformation more widely, 
in proportion to the opportunities providentially offered by the con- 
tinual growth of the colonial empire—by endeavouring, as a primary 
duty, to evangelise the Anglo-Saxons in the colonies—by encouraging 
them from time to time to establish missionary societies, and to take a 
definite part in the great missionary work of winning heathens, Mo- 
hammedans, and Romanists to the pure faith of the gospel—and lastly, 
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by assisting them to reproduce in their new homes the entire organisa- 
tions of the Christian Church of their fatherland, we shall be employ- 
ing the means best adapted, under God, for successfully disseminating 
evangelical Christianity throughout the world. 

Perishing thousands of our fellow-countrymen are crying to us from 
all the colonies, as the man of Macedonia cried to St Paul, “ Come over 
and help us!” The Saviour bids us hasten to their rescue—* Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” For the 
heathen, let us not relax our efforts; “ these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” We will obey the summons of the 
Saviour. While there is a shore on which the enterprise of English- 
men has fixed a dwelling, but where the foot of the missionary hath 
not trodden, we will consider our duty unfulfilled, intrusted as we are 
with the gospel of the grace of God. 

While there is a human being in danger of perishing in the colonies 
for lack of knowledge, we will not relax in publishing the glad tidings. 
Our own shall have our first care. The islands of the sea, on which 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, have become settlers, shall be 
attended to first. And in proportion as the blessing of the Holy Ghost 
rests upon such efforts, will be seen the ever-growing fulfilment of that 
striking prophecy, “Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session.” 


The Rev. Professor Gipson, of Belfast, referred to the origin and 
early history of the Anglo-Saxon race, called as it had been by the 
Great Ruler of nations to occupy a conspicuous place in connexion with 
the civilisation and Christianisation of the world. Spain and Portugal 
had anticipated England by a whole century in the work of colonisation, 
nor was Virginia planted till 1607, one hundred and six years after 
Sebastian Cabot had proclaimed the existence of the New World. 
America was planted largely by a race of Protestant men, whose whole 
activity owned evangelical religion as its grandest animating principle. 
Spain had possession of Mexico and of Peru a century before, but the 
moral forces were wanting which alone could render her colonisation a 
blessing to the nation. The two nations descended of the Anglo-Saxon 
race now shared between them almost the whole of the continents and 
islands of the New World. The gold discoveries, also, which had given 
such a mighty impetus to colonial enterprise, had been reserved to the 
present powerful epoch ;—and had the balance of power been doubtful, 
this alone would have turned it in favour of those nations as the masters 
of the world. Though far away from Europe, America occupied a 
most commanding position on the globe, being placed between the 
two barbarous and idolatrous continents—Africa and Asia, Radii 
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drawn from its eastern, western, and southern shores reached almost 
all Pagan, Mohammedan, and Papal lands; while those brought up in 
these climatic extremes were fitted to go forth into regions of like tem- 
perature, to carry thither and teach the principles of learning, liberty, 
and religion. For the present, alas! America was arrested in its on- 
ward movement, and a disastrous eclipse had darkened all the western 
sky: but were the thunder-cloud of war dissolved, there were grounds 
to augur for that great community a futurity of influence and usefulness 
such as perhaps no nation had ever equalled. To it, as well as to our- 
selves, belonged the heritage of all that was most precious in the 
memory of our sages, and saints, and martyrs. It was impossible not 
to have strong faith in the recuperative powers of such a people, or to 
believe that at such a crisis it would be consigned to permanent retro- 
gression and decay. 

While we make full account of the devoted labours of other com- 
munities of Christians, the instrumentalities for the executive por- 
tion of the Church’s work must be looked for mainly among those 
kindred peoples on whose altars the fires have ever burned strongest 
and purest—namely, England and America.* The churches in these 
nations, so far as they are true to their higher religion, have set it before 
them, as their paramount and pressing aim, to attempt the deliverance 
of the earth from the dominion of sin. They go to countries which for 
thousands of years have been given over to idolatry, and where hun- 
dreds of millions are sunk in ignorance, oppression, wickedness, and 
misery, and they seek to raise them from the dark abyss, to give them 
schools and churches, just laws, and happy homes, with all the charities 
and ornaments of Christian civilisation. They believe that God will 
supply grace and strength adequate to the accomplishment of this in 
every land, and they look forward to the time when the whole world will 
be filled with hope and gladness, thanksgiving, and the voice of melody. 
The miserable barbarian in frozen zones, the savage and passionate 
tribes of the equator, the hordes of plunderers that roam in steppes and 
prairies, the tribes of “wandering foot and weary breast,” the fierce 
robbers of the mountains and the effeminate children of the fertile plains, 
shall yet feel, they are convinced, the renovating force of that gospel 
which is the power of God ; and they have dared to put their hand to 
the accomplishment of all this, though conscious of utter weakness, with 
the confident expectation nevertheless of a final triumph. 


* The speaker would much regret if anything he has said could be regarded as 
disparaging to the devoted labours in the mission-field of the Continental churches. 
In the records of the missionary enterprise, there are no more illustrious names, 
than those which have been supplied by Germany and France; while such In- 
stitutes as the Mission-House at Basle, and the Gustavus-Adolphus Society, are 
eminently conspicuous among the organisations of the present day for the dissemix 
nation of the gospel of Christ. 
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It is true, indeed, the array of forces which all the churches of 
all lands have as yet brought to bear upon the world’s evangelisation, 
are inconsiderable, compared with the vastness of the field which they 
aim at subjugating. But it is this very insignificance which furnishes 
Christianity an opportunity of demonstrating the fulness of her re- 
sources, and the omnipotence of her power. Silently and slowly 
she multiplies her followers, and widens the sphere of her dominion ; 
and thus in virtue of her own subtle, penetrating, diffusive spirit, 
her empire is formed and ready to be proclaimed, while men in 
general are unaware that any strange thing has happened. The 
world goes on bowing down before the old idols, and worshipping 
the old systems, not. knowing that the ground beneath them is hol- 
lowed, till overtaken by the crash that shivers them in pieces and con- 
signs them to eternal ruin and oblivion. But Christianity in her native 
majesty walks on, with silent steps, undermining by her secret power 
the superstitions and despotisms with which the earth is burthened ; 
and when all is ready she proclaims her work in the sudden overthrow 
of error, and the sudden outburst of a divine illumination. 

Into the consideration of the means by which evangelisation in con- 
nexion with colonisation may be effected, we cannot enter. In the pre- 
sent state of Christendom the work of missions will, we are persuaded, . 
be best accomplished by the zeal and energy of the several churches, 
each acting according to its own peculiar constitution, while each culti- 
vates friendly relationships with all the rest, merging denominational 
agegrandisement in a desire to promote the glory of the common Lord. 
In the view, however, of the comparative inaction of the churches, 
with such loud and startling calls addressed to them on every side to 
occupy the world, it is not to be wondered at that the question should 
be raised, whether no other means likely, under the Divine blessing, to 
prove more effectual, can be adopted by which to hasten the evangeli- 
sation of the world. For is it not manifest that the most hopeful and 
stirring aspect of the times—which one would imagine would have 
fired the churches like the opening of the last seal of prophecy and the 
call of angelic voices to join the victorious word of God—hardly kindles 
throughout the Christian host any perceptible enthusiasm ?—so im- 
measurably is the providential enlargement of the field of operation in 
advance of all the agencies and resources available for its occupation. 

Is it not allowable, then, to suggest that we all attach too much 
importance to mere church and missionary machinery, and that the 
conversion of the world will be attained as the result, under God, of an 
action more individual and more flowing from great affections in every 
church and in every member of it? Do not the records of the first 
ages of the faith testify that the work was accomplished then, not 
merely by the Church as a body corporate, or by evangelists bearing 
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her commission, but by the devoted life and labour of private Christians, 
who carried with them into every region where they were driven by 
the hand of persecution, the light of the glorious gospel, proclaiming 
everywhere Christ crucified as their Lord and King? Doubtless there 
were in those days peculiar faculties for propagandism which we cannot 
command. But did not the strength of the new religion largely consist 
in this, that every one who professed it, felt constrained to make it 
known, and that the body of believers, feeling in their own souls the 
power of a new life, infused that life into the very sources of society ? 
While, therefore, the churches as such must discharge their proper 
work, and send forth with their imprimatur duly-appointed heralds of 
the cross, and while for this service the highest order of endowment, 
mental and spiritual, is imperatively required ; who can tell what a 
mighty impetus would be given to evangelistic effort, were there brought 
into the field the noncommissioned agency of Christian colonists, going 
forth to plant themselves as living representatives of Christianity in 
heathen lands ? 

Here were a noble service for this boasted Anglo-Saxon race to 
render to humanity, and if only undertaken and prosecuted in the right 
spirit, what an amount of holy zeal for God and His Christ, and what 
an augmentation of the triumphs of the cross, might not ere long be 
witnessed over the earth! Anglo-Saxon genius, enterprise, science, 
capital, invention, are in demand all over the world: when will 
the time arrive when they will be universally consecrated, not to 
individual or national aggrandisement, but to the glory of the 

Giver, and the best interests of mankind! What a glorious future, 
then, for our colonial history rises up before us, if we are faithful 
to the responsibilities of our high trust! Were those who colonise 
only actuated by a lofty concern for the honour of Jehovah, and 
were the highest good of men their impelling motive, what would 
their possession of the whole earth be but its conversion to God! In 
the power which He has given to this favoured race to spread over 
every land, and to occupy it even without the aid of military con- 
quests, do we not read His manifest design that they should be the 
evangelisers of the world? But should the British nation, as she has 
too often done, in dealing with her colonial empire, prove unmindful of 
Him who raised her on her island throne, and gave her empire in 
every clime—should she pour into her colonies the refuse of her popu- 
lation, and leave them there to perish miserably in their ignorance and. 
sin—should she employ her vast possessions and the riches which 
through them is poured into her lap for mere worldly advantage or 
renown—then a dark shadow may yet fall upon all her glory, and a 
repetition of the memories of Tyre and Rome be looked for in the 
annals of the Anglo-Saxon empire. 
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The Hon. AntHuR Kinnatrp, M.P., said :—He considered it his duty 
to bear public testimony to the missionary spirit of Germany, which 
had provided the most distinguished and zealous missionaries employed. 
by the English societies for more than a quarter of acentury. Nobody, 
speaking on missions, would forget men like Schwartz, Ziegenbalg, 
Weitbrecht, Leupolt, Lacroix. He wished to rectify the omission 
which no doubt had unintentionally been made by the previous speaker. 
He then alluded to the great nurseries of missions at Basle and in Wur- 
temburg, and observed that most of the translations of the Bible in the 
various dialects of Asia and Africa had been made by German mission- 
aries. The honourable gentleman also spoke on the importance of 
Government throwing no obstacles in the way of missionary efforts, 
while he maintained that Government must not itself turn missionary. 


The Rev. T. R. Brexs, of Kelshall, said :—My Christian friends, I 
feel a peculiar perplexity in speaking upon this world-wide subject, 
when I remember that, in equity to the brethren who have to speak 
after me, I ought to occupy your attention only three minutes. I 
will, therefore, dismiss all I had intended to say, and confine myself to 
one point of practical importance, in addition to the remarks which 
have been already made on the great subject, which, in all its amplitude, 
now lies before us. The remark I would make is this : our subject is— 
“The Diffusion of the Gospel throughout the earth by means of the Anglo- 
Saxon Colonies.” While we must agree, as observers of Providence, 
with a great deal that has been said on the remarkable extension of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the singular and unprecedented opportunities 
which God has given to it for further diffusion of the gospel, yet we 
must, each one in his inmost conscience, bear this truth in mind, that 
the moment we begin, even unconsciously, to glorify ourselves, that 
moment the message of the gospel slips away from our hands. It is 
just those who are humblest whom God will most abundantly bless. 
It is that nation, whether its outward prosperity be small or great, 
which walks in obedience to the Word of God, by feeling its littleness, 
its weakness, its dependence, its unfaithfulness, to which God will give 
the most glorious mission. 

Meeting now in this city of Calvin, to consult upon the Anglo-Saxon 
colonies, and the diffusion of the gospel by means of them through- 
out the earth, there are two grand motives for collective and national 
humiliation which evidently call upon us. One of these applies 
equally to all the churches of the Protestant Reformation. For three 
hundred years God has given us a revived gospel. He has raised up 
eminent servants of Christ, gifted with peculiar powers, to extricate 
the truth that had been buried under the corruptions of ages, and to 
bring it out into full daylight in the view of the nations ; and what 
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has been the character, what the course of conduct, of Protestant 
churches and Protestant nations? How soon have they introduced 
bitter dissensions and strife into their maintenance of the truth of 
God! How soon was their possession of it defiled by various corrup- 
tions—Government oppressions on the one side, schismatic divisions 
and separations on the other, till the seamless coat of Christ was almost 
rent in pieces, and the Reformation, instead of making farther con- 
quests on the Continent, lost many of the possessions which it had 
already gained ! 

If this be true of us as Protestant churches, and as Protestant nations, 
there is a special reason why we of the Anglo-Saxon race should 
enter upon the work of promoting the gospel among the British 
colonies and throughout the earth, with sentiments of peculiar humi- 
liation. How have those colonies, many of them, been founded? What 
are the circumstances of history out of which they have arisen? On 
the side of God, marvels of providence; on the side of man, too often, 
wonders of iniquity. How have our Australian colonies been founded ? 
By convict settlements, by the scum of our own country, sent out to 
people, dishonour, and disgrace countries that had been left unoccupied 
but by a few savages for a long millennia of time. How have our pos- 
sessions of Africa, in part, been gained? Have they not come to us on 
account of the long existence of the slave trade, and iniquities of selfish 
cruelty that filled the hearts of Christians, for generations past, with 
sorrow and deep indignation? And even in regard to our Indian 
empire, though I am not one of those who would judge most severely 
of the steps in the process of its acquisition, yet it cannot be doubted by 

those who read history with an impartial spirit, that there have been 
dark spots, many stains, many unjustifiable actions, something of Roman 
ambition, it may be, or something still baser than Roman ambition,— 
a mercantile spirit of trade, that sought opportunities for commerce 
and the acquisition of riches, and was not over-scrupulous as to the 
means by which our territory might be extended, but never thought of 
the honour of God or the salvation of souls. 

The spirit that prevailed too widely was one that would willingly 
consign the heathen to live and die in their sin, worshipping gods of 
cruelty and lust, and would withhold from them the precious Word of 
life, which alone can turn that benighted world into a paradise of peace 
and holiness. Our Indian colonists and rulers were willing to with- 
hold from the Hindoos the inestimable gift which God had committed to 
their hands, and sought too often only a meagre, low, and sordid object, 
—the increase of personal riches, to be obtained by the extension of the 
commercial activity of our land. 

Again, if we turn to our sister or daughter country, America, is there 
not there a spectacle over which we grieve with deepest sympathy, 
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but, at the same time, which we cannot fail to trace in part to 
the want of that cardinal grace, at least of its natural development, 
which stands, as I have said, at the very foundation of the Christian 
economy—“ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven?” I trust, therefore, that this meeting will separate, not with 
a feeling of pride on the part of the Anglo-Saxons, not with one of 
jealousy on the part of others who are not Anglo-Saxons, because of the 
privileges with which God has honoured our Anglo-Saxon race. In the 
account of the last gathering of the Church it is not said by the be- 
loved Apostle, “I saw a great multitude of every Anglo-Saxon tribe,” 
but “TI saw a great multitude of every people and tribe and tongue and 
nation ; clothed in white robes,” not in the robe of self-righteousness, 
nor of self-exaltation ; “ with palms of victory,” it is true, but these given 
to them from above ; and the word is the same upon every lip, “ Salva- 
tion to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for 
ever!” The means by which their triumph is gained is not their own 
native energy, not the powers that come from the first Adam, but the 
grace that flows from the second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 
“These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


The Rev. Dr Wixson, Islington, said :—I will not occupy your atten- 
tion more than two or three minutes. Having been requested to speak, 
I would just express, in one word, my deep and affectionate sympathy 
with the present meeting, and with the conferences which have been 
held during the past week, and which are still to be continued. I trust 
that what we have heard this morning in reference to the Colonial 
work carried on by the Anglo-Saxon race, may be blessed to us in two 
respects : first, that it may stimulate our efforts—and I speak more espe- 
cially to my own fellow-countrymen—to renewed earnestness, to renewed 
prayer, to renewed dedication of ourselves to our Lord and Saviour. 
If our Colonial empire be what has just been described, how tremen- 
dous, how fearful the responsibility resting upon the Anglo-Saxon race 
in connexion with this mighty empire! Souls are perishing, immortal 
souls are passing into eternity, and alas! how little, how very little 
have we been permitted to do! May we be stimulated by what we 
have heard to-day to renewed earnestness and prayer! Thank God, 
there is a spirit of revival in our midst. Thank God, the Holy Spirit 
is being poured out in some special manner in different parts of the 
world. Oh, let it be our earnest and united prayer that a still larger, 
more copious effusion of that Holy Spirit may be poured out! We 
shall then have more workers, we shall then have a larger blessing, we 
shall then be delivered from that terrible reproach which is resting 
upon our Anglo-Saxon race, that they are going forth for commereial 
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and political enterprise far and wide, and yet to a great extent they are 
neglected and left to themselves, with regard to the ministry of the 
Word. And may the other result be that of deep humility. To my 
mind it is a marvellous circumstance that God has so patiently and so 
long borne with us, notwithstanding our provocations in the midst of 
light. God has given us the gospel ; He has given us an open Bible ; 
He has given to us a free constitution ; there is nothing to hinder us 
from going where we will—and we remain at home. We rejoice in our 
home comforts, we rejoice in our home churches, and our home parishes, 
and our home congregations : how unwilling are we to go into distant 
countries to carry the message of mercy! May the Spirit of our God 
be poured out! May that glorious and blessed time be hastened which 
we read of in the prophetic story, when the kingdoms of the world 
shall become the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ, when there 
shall be one tongue and one language and one speech, that of the hea- 
venly Canaan ; when “at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father !” 


_ The Rev. Wm. Artuur, M.A., said :—My Lord, as the time of the 
Conference has now fully expired, and five speeches have already been 
heard, although I have given some thought to the subject, and should 
have been very happy to enter upon it, I think every one will agree 
with me that the meeting ought to terminate. 


The Religious State of Gastern Gurope 
and délestern Asia, 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


Monpay, September 9. 


M. Frepertc DE RovcEmont, of Neuchatel, read a paper on “The 
Religious State of the Peoples of Eastern Europe and Western Asia.” 
Gentlemen,—I must first tell you that your Conferences have 
awakened a lively interest in those countries which I have just visited 
in the East of Europe. Of the four peoples whose religious state I 
am about to examine, three are Slavonic—namely, the Russian, the 
Polish, and the Bohemian. The Hungarians belong to the Magyar 
race. The Russians are attached to the Eastern Church. The Poles, 
the Bohemians, and the Hungarians are connected with the Western 
Church. The latter were at first converted by Greek priests, but were 
subsequently subjected to the yoke of Rome in the twelfth century. 
The Cathari and the Waldenses of the Valleys opposed the gospel to 
the errors of Rome. Luther and Calvin, in the sixteenth century, 
overthrew the authority of the Church of Rome in these three coun- 
tries. At the end of the century, Vienna passed for a town pretty 
well Protestantised ; but in the seventeenth century, everything began, 
to wear a different appearance. In Bohemia, the Protestant families 
were dispersed. In Hungary and Poland, the Jesuits were introduced, 
and brought every resource into operation to annihilate the work of 
the Reformation. In Russia, there had been no Popery, and there was 
no Reformation. Under Peter the Great, the Russian Church became 
dependent on the secular power. Over all that vast extent of country 
on which the yoke of the Czar presses, there are Reformed churches, 
but they scarcely exercise any influence around them; and in the north 
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of Russia, it is with much difficulty that they preserve their own inde- 
pendence. In Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland, we have been van- 
quished. The Jesuits, by dint of persecutions, succeeded in extirpating 
Protestantism from these countries. Nevertheless some precious germs 
remained there, and some Protestant churches have sprung up again. 
As for Russia, if the Reformation effected no good there, it was because 
it had no work to do—the Greek Church having long before cast off 
the Papal yoke. 

But what signifies the past! Let us look to the future. The Refor- 
mation has received an impulse to throw off its transitory forms, in 
order to adopt more fully those of the gospel, which belongs to no spe- 
cial time. The Reformation has been passing through an era of meta- 
morphosis during the last forty years; and I think the time is not far 
distant when the Moravian and Vaudois Churches will be enabled suc- 
cessfully to oppose Roman Catholicism by Evangelical Catholicism. 

I begin with Hungary, in which the most Protestant of the Reformed 
churches is found. On the real condition of this church, it is difficult 
to pronounce a decided verdict. Out of thirteen millions of inhabitants, 
Hungary counts three millions Protestants, of whom two millions 
belong to the Magyar race. In Transylvania, there are about fifty 
thousand Unitarians; in the Danubian provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, there are no Protestants. The questions at present debated 
in the midst of the Hungarian churches are two in number, relating to 
the organisation of the church, and to that of the schools. The 
struggle there is not between Rationalism and the Gospel, but between 

. the Magyar race and the German and Slavonic races; and in a great 
measure it is an affair of opposition or of submission to the Govern- 
ment. The principles of our brethren are explained by the fact, that 
they do not form a single nation. In every province, and at the bot- 
tom of every question, we find incessantly the great struggle of inte- 
rests and races. The Magyar is the conquering, the Slavonic is the 
conquered race. The Germans established themselves in this country 
as colonists. The Magyars are one of the noblest peoples on the earth. 
They are endowed with a brilliant and prolific imagination ; they rush 
with impetuosity into all that they undertake ; but they have more 
perseverance than might be supposed from the mobility of their imagi- 
nations. They have a lively attachment to their past annals. They 
have some respect for laws; but the dominant feature in their char- 
acter is their love of independence. They esteem their literature 
highly, because it is national. Their churches are self-governing. In 
1848, the Magyars manifested the liberal tendencies of their minds 
when they proposed, in the Hungarian Diet, the maintenance of the 
churches and schools at the expense of the State. The Protestant 
churches declined the benefit of this proposition, and preferred poverty 
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with independence, to an opulence which could only have been acquired 
by submission to the State. This fact, though it has been little known, 
is worthy of notice. But the same understanding was not maintained 
in the face of the Patent of 1859, which was destined to regulate the 
churches and schools, and the position of the Lutherans and Calvinists. 
The Magyars rejected this Patent, because they found that it violated 
their constitutional rights. The other Protestants divided,—one party 
joining the Magyars in protesting, the other accepting the Patent, feel- 
ing that it was not requisite to sacrifice everything to the nationality of 
the Magyars. The solution of this question will depend on the issue 
of the contest in which the Magyars and the Austrians are already 
engaged. As for the schools, the chief question was about the lan- 
guage to be employed in them. The Magyars naturally wish the 
language to be used of Matthias Corianus and the great Hunniades. 
They have little sympathy for the Catholics, who do not wish to diffuse 
science among the people ; and they shew a marked preference for the 
Protestants, whose liberal views flatter their love of independence, 
while Protestantism has also furnished the best writers to Hungarian 
literature. At Pesth, a Protestant university has been founded, which 
is likely to play a great part in the future destinies of the nation, and 
the Magyars wish all instruction to be furnished in Hungarian. But 
the Slavonians and Germans protest and insist that the German lan- 
guage must be employed, for they do not understand how a university, 
in which any other language is employed than German, can be useful 
or profitable at Pesth. 

As to the actual condition of the country, I must say that national 
pride and patriotic feeling explain why the Magyars have not been 
absorbed by Romanism. The churches of Hungary have an enemy, not 
so much in the Hapsburgs as in the Roman clergy. The latter body, 
supported by the Jesuits, have always shewed themselves pitiless. They 
possess a third of the land of the kingdom, and act.according to their 
own ideas—uncontrolled by any power. The history of the young 
Mortara has, of’ late, been repeated more than a hundred times in Hun- 
gary ; but no noise has been made about it. The Emperor confesses his 
inability to have his will accomplished. Thus the Protestant churches, 
though having a right to the protection of the laws, are in no wise really 
protected. A great number of them have been suppressed and over- 
thrown, and if any have recently risen up anew, thanks are due to 
the Gustavus-Adolphus Society, of which I shall presently speak. We 
must not judge severely of such unfortunate churches; Theology has 
not heen cultivated in them. But should this surprise us? While we 
were enjoying repose, the Hungarians were fighting for their indepen- 
dence, and saving the European frontier, which had been invaded by the 
Turks. Nevertheless, since the ordinance of toleration under Joseph IL, 
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they have raised four hundred churches, and founded more than eight 
hundred schools. The Hungarians are making great sacrifices for their 
schools and their ritual. But to what end will be all these expenses, if 
the tendencies of their church are not evangelical? It was said that for 
ten years the Rationalistic tendency had lost ground considerably; but 
I hear, on the other hand, from a competent witness on such a subject, 
that there are not more than four evangelical pastors in Transylvania. 
But the natural piety of this nation, their love of independence, and 
their zeal for their schools, lead us to hope that God will not abandon 
them, and that he will make use of these dispositions to lead them to- 
wards the gospel. 

We now quit Hungary, and pass on to the Slavonians. This people 
inhabit Poland, Bohemia, and Russia, and differ from the Germans in 
more than one relation, Gentle manners, and a taste for poetry, are 
traits common to the two races. The Christian religion is peculiarly 
suited to their nature, and easily receives from it a mystical tendency, 
which is acceptable to the heart and the imagination. 

The Protestant churches of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia 
have been desolated. With 6,000,000 of Catholics, these countries now 
include no more than 250,000 Protestants. Bohemia was for the 
Slavonians the cradle of Christianity, which was introduced there by 
Cyrillus and Methodius in the ninth century. In the fifteenth century, 
the ideas of John Huss found there a great number of partisans. All 
this prepared the way for the Reformation. In 1575 the Lutherans, 
the Calvinists, and the Bohemian Brethren, drew up among themselves 
.a confession of faith, which constituted a durable treaty of peace. In 
1620 three-quarters of the population of Bohemia were Protestant ; in 
1628 there was not more than one Protestant family. This was the 
work of the Jesuits. They had obtained the result, not by murder— 
for St Bartholomew’s day had shewn that murder did not sueceed—but 
by policy and by expulsions. It was truly a diabolic work. The 
system of dragonnades that Louis XIV. once applied, had been employed 
in Bohemia by the cruel Lichtenstein. It cannot be imagined to what 
refinements of cruelty these barbarous persecutors proceeded. Young 
mothers were often tied to stakes and their infants shewn to them at a 
distance dying of hunger. Thirty thousand families emigrated ; they 
represented a number of about 700,000 souls, Ferdinand II. was 
enabled to die with the assurance that there was not a single Protestant 
left in his dominions. Louis XIV., instructed by experience, and better 
counselled, caused all emigration to be prohibited. Some germs of Re- 
formation were, however, preserved in Austria. They were perceived 
after the reformatory ordinance of Joseph II. in 1781, when Protestant 
churches were seen rising up on all sides. These were formed by the 
poor only. The stipend they were able to afford their pastors did not 
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exceed two hundred florins. Their churches were simple cottages. 
Sixty years after, all would have been lost, had not the Society of 
Gustavus-Adolphus been founded, and hastened to their relief. But 
they were unable to do this without difficulty ; even charity is shackled 
in Austria. 

The Jesuits are growing more and more powerful in Bohemia. But 
the high and the low clergy have not the same tendencies. The latter 
body is animated by the sentiment of nationality ; and, like the laity, 
has not forgotten the ancient Greek Church ritual, as well as the doc- 
trines of the Hussites. This recollection reappears in every political 
convulsion. If the Spirit of God were to breathe upon Bohemia, these 
churches would wake anew. I tried personally to verify these reports, 
but found it impossible. A kind of mystery broods over the country, 
and the few notices we receive of it come from the Society of Gus- 
tavus-Adolphus, which is maintaining the churches of Bohemia by its 
subsidies. This Society of Gustavus-Adolphus has undertaken a blessed 
work ; it is satisfying great demands, but it is far from able to con- 
tribute to them all. I know of more than four hundred petitions for 
relief, which remain unsatisfied, because the money at its command is 
not proportioned to the extent of the work. Gentlemen, shall we 
leave to this society the burden of the whole task? Its object is not 
evangelization : it is contented to raise temples, to support pastors, and 
to practise charity within the religious sphere. I will cite an example. 
There is a little parish in Silesia, almost lost in the midst of the popu- 
lation. On a certain day the pastor laid two silver cups on the holy 
table. The people approached, admired, and asked whence they came. 
They had been sent from the heart of Germany. “Have we then,” 
cried these good peasants, “brethren somewhere interested in us?” 
This was a gift from the society. 

Founded in 1832, and organized in 1845, the Society of Gustavus- 
Adolphus has: expended 6,600,000 francs. If it does not directly 
evangelise, it at least opens up a way to those who do. 

On the eastern bounds of Bavaria we cross the ridge of the Resenge- 
birge, and descend upon the immense plains inhabited by eight millions 
of Poles, of whom four millions are subject to Russia, two millions to 
Austria, and two to Prussia. 

The latter, who are settled in Silesia, in Posen, and in the ancient 
ducal Prussia, will principally claim our attention. The great majority 
of them are Romanists ; and Protestantism certainly presents itself to 
the people of Posen as the religion of the foreigners who have enslaved 
them: but under a Protestant government the gospel would have a free 
course amongst them. 

The Protestant Poles, who embraced the Reformed doctrine more than 
three centuries ago, afford us the means of studying what fruits it can 
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produce among this noble Slavonic people. Those of Silesia, number- 
ing 70,000, constituted, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
a centre from which Christian life and light emanated over all the sur- 
rounding country. The piety of the Polish Protestant population is 
remarkable, Among these the Word of God is still in honour. In 
most houses there is family-worship morning and evening, and a prayer 
before meals. There is not a house but has its Bibles, its prayer-books, 
its sermons, those especially of the pious and celebrated pastor of 
Wilna, Dombrowski. 

The rest of the Protestant Poles occupy a district in Eastern Prussia, 
and form the Maztr people, numbering about 250,000 souls. They are 
all Lutherans. Remote as they are from all the highways of commerce, 
they derive their intellectual culture from the Bible, from their catechism, 
their book of hymns, and the sermons of the celebrated pastor Dom- 
browski. The following is the testimony afforded them by an impartial 
witness who has recently visited them :—“ Everywhere the churches are 
full, and there is in these assemblies a fervour, a devotion, an openness of 
heart to the word, such as are not seen in the German parishes. During 
the service itself the whole assembly chant the responses, recite the 
Apostles’ Creed aloud, throw themselves on their knees at the Lord’s 
Prayer, and receive with eager but collected minds the concluding bene- 
diction All is life and action.” Can you see, among the Mazirs of 
Prussia, and among their brethren in Silesia, as also, I may add, among 
the Wends in Lusatia, this deep, tender, childlike, and somewhat mystic 
piety,—being, as we have seen, the distinguishing characteristic of the 
‘Slavonic race,—and not feel what an immense gain for the Church of 
Christ would be the conversion to the gospel of the whole Polish nation ? 

We are all in the meantime doing nothing for the Catholic Poles. 
If Tam not mistaken, there exists not at this moment a single evan- 
gelist capable of speaking to them in their own language. And still 
there is on their frontiers, on German soil, a missionary church which 
strikes its roots into the Slavonic territory of Moravia, and which has 
its centre in the midst of the Sclaves of Lusatia. This church sends 
its labourers to the extremity of the world, and proclaims Jesus Christ 
to the Esquimaux and Hottentots. Why has it no labourers * among the 
Sclaves of Bohemia—among those of ancient Poland? It is not I that 
allow myself to ask of it this question ; it is Count Krasinski. He 
reminds us of the hundreds of thousands of Protestant Sclaves in 
Silesia and in the Prussian province, who are receiving only a defeec- 
tive religious education, owing to the deficiency of pastors and school- 
masters.who thoroughly know their language. 


* Tt has two labourers among the Lutheran Germans in Poland, and two among 
those in the Prussian province. In the latter the Baptists have now been several ° 
years displaying a considerable activity, and founding various churches, 

: in 
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I will not expatiate further on a subject which, being myself a Slavo- 
nian, I cannot discuss without exhibiting some degree of warmth. I will 
merely ask whether it would not appear strange to see any member of 
an illustrious family entertaining a tender and active interest in the 
weal of all mankind, with the special exclusion of that family whose 
name he is so proud of bearing, Such is precisely the case with the 
Moravians. Their community is a bough detached from that great 
Slavonic tree; and its various scions, transplanted into, foreign coun- 
tries, have never produced more than a few green saplings; but let 
them be grafted again upon the trunk from which they were taken, 
they would soon produce an immense result. 

We pursue our course eastwards ; and on entering Prussian Poland 
we find before us an unknown land, in which the Society of Gustavus- 
Adolphus has no longer either friends or correspondents. The mis- 
sionaries that our Western Europe has sent thither, have laboured only 
among the Jews. There are, however, a number of Protestant churches 
there, scattered in the midst of the Poles, the Lithuanians, and the 
Little Russians. Some day or other we shall have a “ Wolff” among 
us, who instead of going to seek for the Jews over the face of the 
earth, will perform a voyage of discovery amongst our brethren of 
Poland, and perhaps carry his steps beyond Moscow, even into the heart 
of Siberia ; for there is in this great oriental world, a vast field still un- 
cultivated, and open to our charity, not less than to our evangelists, 

In Russian Poland there are living 270,000 Lutherans, all Germans, 
agricultural or industrial labourers, and enjoying, it appears, very easy 
circumstances. Rationalism prevails to a great extent among them, 
The Baptists are already invading all the Protestant churches of Eastern 
Europe. The Reformed Church members are Poles, but number only 
three or four thousand, Everything among them announces more life 
and zeal than among their brethren. In Lithuania, in the land of 
the Radziwils, there are twenty-one Reformed parishes, and eleven 
Lutheran; and 25,000 parishioners speaking Polish, Lithuanian, or 
German. In White Russia there are some other churches not very 
numerous, but there is very little teaching. The congregations are 
very poor, the parishes immense ; the ministers of the church, if I am 
not mistaken, are liberally recompensed. 

The Polish people was brought back to Catholicism by the Jesuits, 
but the latter had not here at their command, it must be owned, the 
dragoons of Lichtenstein ; and the Reformation itself was the principal 
cause of its own ruin. How many lessons are there for us all, in this 
history of the Reformation in Poland, and of its fall! Our divisions 
make our weakness; but it is to put an end to these that the Evan- 
gelical Alliance has been founded. 

The two millions of Poles who are subject to Austria ought here to 
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have a paragraph ; but all that we know about them is, that the terri- 
tories which they inhabit contain twenty Lutheran, and three Reformed 
parishes, and that at Czernowitz there has been lately founded an upper 
school for 250 children, which is the most advanced promontory of 
German civilisation towards the south-east. As to the Catholic Poles, 
they are to be divided into two parties: that of the high-church, ultra- 
montane clergy, who endeavour to draw their strength from the Pope; 
and those who, under Nicholas, as in the time of Sigismund the Second, 
are dreaming of a church half-reformed and independent of Rome. Let 
us add to these parties the school of Mickiewicz and the exiles, among 
whom a burning faith is united to the most high-flying patriotism, as 
among the Magyars, and whose confused piety loses itself in a mysticism, 
which is fain to identify Jesus Christ crucified by the Jews, with Poland 
crucified by the Russians. 

In passing from Poland to Russia we enter the dominion of the 
Eastern Church. This church, and especially the Russian branch of it, 
has been a subject of the most contradictory judgments. By the reports 
of foreigners, both Catholic and Protestant, the Russian church is a 
Sardis, which has only a name to live while it is dead. It is the 
trembling slave of the Czar, and the unpitying persecutor of all dis- 
senters ; it is corrupted in every limb, as are also the administration of 
the empire and the entire people. 

If, on the contrary, its own children are believed, the church of Russia, 
with that of the East universally, has, with peculiar energy, preserved 
intact the heritage of apostolic orthodoxy, and of the worship of the 
primitive church. 

Before Peter the Great the Church was independent of the State, with- 
out being hostile to it; they were associated, but not identified. The 
Church, enriched by the piety of its members, used to ask no supplies 
from the budget of the State, but contributed with the latter to the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the nation. This Prince, who riveted 
the chains of the Russian peasants, and completed their enthralment, 
stripped the church of all its property, and also of its independence, 
and took away its head by substituting for its patriarch, an impotent 
and servile synod. Catherine II. completed the work of her predecessor 
by adding all the lands of the churches and of the convents to the 
crown lands. The poverty to which the State reduced the clergy, com- 
promised their dignity. There are scarcely twenty-six churches in the 
two capitals that place their incumbents above the reach of want. The 
others are constantly exposed, by their destitution, to the temptation of 
flattering the nobles in their manor-houses and the peasants in their 
taverns. ‘Their life is so rugged, their functions so manifold, and their 
liturgies so long, that no time is left them for study. 

Their studies are carried on in 4 academies, with 360 pupils; 48 
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seminaries, with 14,000 pupils ; and 200 inferior schools, with 27,000 
They are entirely practical, and, it is said, of a very low order. The 
young priests who come out of these lower schools, are just able to read 
the services mechanically. The above 40,000 pupils are nearly all sons 
of priests. But the regular clergy is often recruited from amongst the 
nobles, and from this source come nearly all the highest functionaries 
of the church. The prelates are distinguished, not less by their irre- 
proachable morals, than by their theological learning. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Greek Church is pomp and 
symbolism, without preaching. When the great Vladimir, tired of 
idolatry, wished to choose for himself and his people a new religion, he 
gave the preference, over the Jewish, the Mohammedan, and the Catholic 
forms, to the Greek worship, which had more brilliancy and show than 
the others. This love of religious display has been perpetuated, from 
age to age, down to our own days. The church in every village strikes 
the eye by its grandeur and elegance, by its spires and its cupolas. 
The Emperor Nicholas made the Church of St Isaac so immense and 
so sumptuous, that it seems to the peasant as if of celestial origin. 
In both towns and villages, these churches, which are all adorned with 
painted images, are resorted to by high and low in great crowds at 
every public service. There is in their zeal to attend the service a 
mixture of patriotism and of religion, which is the moral strength of 
the nation. In the same way, inside every house, and in front of the 
door, there are images of saints, and sometimes also a Bible, which 
every person that comes in salutes, before he addresses any one. 

To these exterior forms of religion are added innumerable supersti- 
tions, which defy the ordinances of the Emperor and the sermons of 
the bishops. These superstitions prove the profound ignorance of the 
people. Their drunkenness and their bad faith attest the smallness of 
the influence that religion has upon their morals. The moral sense is 
singularly obtuse. There is, indeed, one virtue which all Russia prac- 
tises—charity. The Russian is ingenious in multiplying his forms of 
alms-giving, but it is precisely on his beneficence that he makes half 
his hopes of salvation rest ; the other basis of them is the persuasion 
that he belongs to the one orthodox Church. 

The Russian people receive eagerly religious treatises, and, above all, 
the Holy Scriptures. Tracts are disseminated, it is said, at the present 
day by thousands, in the great fairs of the empire. In the upper 
classes, there are some persons of a piety, deep as well as enlightened, 
who are ready to enter into Christian relations with evangelical 
Christians, and who even attend their meetings at the risk of compro- 
mising themselves. A new spirit, we are told, is arising among the 
younger clergy. They feel the need of a more perfect intellectual 
freedom. They exhibit more zeal than their predecessors, and seem to 
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understand the necessity of redoubling their energy, of multiplying 
their sermons, and of setting an example of the virtues which they 
preach. 

Lastly, the Russian Church has furnished recently a missionary— 
namely, Innocent, the Archbishop of Kamtschatka, who yields, in no 
respect, to the most celebrated of those of our own churches. Drawn 
by his rapid reindeers, he is incessantly traversing the land and the 
sea to explore in all directions his immense diocese of 10,000 versts 
(about 7500 miles) in length. Nor does he merely baptize the abori- 
gines ; he has invented a mode of writing for them, and has translated 
the Gospel for the people of the Aleutian Isles. He has, besides, 
established missions in North America, and the savage inhabitants of 
these territories resort in crowds to the banks of the rivers to crave the 
rite of baptism. 

The Russian Church gravitates not so much towards the Reforma- 
tion as towards the gospel. While it attaches itself closely to Rome 
by its forms of worship and its sacraments, it is eminently evangelical 
in all vital doctrines. It has not discussed such doctrines as we have 
done during three centuries, and consequently has not drawn them up 
in precise terms. 

To turn now to the Protestant Churches in Russia, we must dis- 
tinguish the Protestant countries that have been conquered by Russia, 
and the Protestant churches that have been founded by foreign colonies 
within the Russian frontiers. 

It would be useless to insist upon the importance that our churches 
‘in St Petersburg and Moscow possess, as a nucleus of evangelical life, 
in the midst of the Greco-Russian Church. The German colony of 
Saratov, and the Moravian colony of Sarepta, with its mission among 
the Kalmuks, would deserve much more than a passing glance. The 
whole territory of Odessa is still resounding with the powerful words 
of the late pastor Wiist, whom God has withdrawn, while yet in his 
prime, from the persecutions of his Rationalistic colleagues. The 
national church of Finland, as it has been Swedish throughout im its 
history, is also such in its revived state, notwithstanding the annexation 
of the country to Russia. 

The Baltic provinces were originally peopled by Finns and Esthoni- 
ans: they were invaded from the south by the Lithuanians, the Letts 
or Livonians, and the Ktirs or Courlanders ; and conquered about seven 
centuries ago by the Germans, who are still the dominant race in them, 
and who do not mingle with the aborigines. The Lutheran Church, 
founded in 1523, is the dominant church. In this country the pastors 
have a political and social position little inferior to that of the nobility. 
Thus the population, who speak other languages than that of their 
masters, are divided into immense parishes, in which the care of souls is 
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very laborious. The dead orthodoxy of the seventeenth century was 
succeeded by Rationalism ; and it may be said that whatever religious 
life arose in these churches, was derived, under God, from the Moravian 
Brethren. 

The “ Union of the Brethren” sent labourers into the midst of the 
unfortunate Esthonians and Livonians, whose pastors were Germans, 
ignorant of their language, placed at the head of immense parishes, and 
living on terms of equality with a powerful nobility. The work, which 
these pastors were unable to do, was done by the Moravian labourers 
with a zeal and devotedness above all praise. They introduced into 
this territory the whole of their ecclesiastical organisation, their re- 
ligious assemblies of various kinds, their entirely spiritual discipline, 
and their houses of prayer. They have, moreover, founded numerous 
schools, accustomed the natives to order and industry, preserved the 
national churches from dissent, and finally conciliated, by their love and 
pastoral zeal, the affection of the rural population to such an extent as 
to have completely identified them with themselves. They bad experi- 
enced various alternations of persecution and of repose, when a revival, 
which issued from the University of Dorpat, began to spread in the 
national church. 

The Emperor Nicholas, deceived by false reports, had authorised 
certain functionaries to make all the rural population enter the Greek 
Church. They succeeded, by means of lying promises, with 75,000 
persons. A few abjurations only were counted in the Moravian com- 
munities. In 1859, the synod of the Union made to the Lutheran clergy 
all the concessions it could make without completely relinquishing its 
labours. 

Another struggle, not less important, has begun between the Rus- 
sian Government and the Protestants of the Baltic on the subject of 
mixed marriages. This is one of the most hotly-contested questions of 
the day. 

In 1710, Esthonia and Livonia, which, in 1621, had passed into the 
hands of Sweden, were, after the battle of Pultava, flooded by the 
troops of Peter the Great. They were obliged to yield, but the towns 
only surrendered on stipulating, among other points, for the free ad- 
ministration of their church, and on obtaining a guarantee for all its 
rights and privileges. This act was confirmed in 1721 by a treaty, in 
which it was found sufficient to reserve the free exercise of worship 
only in those provinces in which it had till then been prohibited. 

The treaty of 1743, in its eighteenth article, repeated verbatim the 
previous stipulations. In virtue of these terms, any Greek-Church 
parents were perfectly free to have their children baptized into the 
Lutheran Church, or themselves to abjure their ancient faith; and it 
need not be stated that the Russian Government allowed the converse 
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of this liberty to the Lutherans. But, as early as 1747, the synodical 
ukase of the 26th July prohibited the Protestant baptism of any chil- 
dren born of Greek-Christian parents. In the case of mixed marriages, 
the children used to follow the religion of the father as late as 1793 ; 
and the parish registers attest that a great number of families, at pre- 
sent Protestant, are sprung from Greek-Church ancestors. 

In the same year, 1793, when Catherine II. overthrew the political 
institutions of the Baltic provinces, and deprived the latter of all their 
liberties, every noble Livonian who married a Russian woman, was 
obliged to have his children educated in the religion of their mother. 
Alexander I. granted a dispensation as often as it was required of him. 
Nicholas, however, forbade such a thing to be even asked for ; and the 
ecclesiastical ordinance of 1832, forbidding any pastor, Catholic or 
Protestant, to bless a mixed marriage, was made applicable to the 
Baltic provinces as much as to the rest of the empire. Then came, in 
1845-46, the sixty thousand abjurations obtained by false promises. 
A number of these pretended converts have abstained, up to the pre- 
sent moment, from performing any act of worship in the church of 
which they are classed as members ; and it was but lately that such of 
them as were able to prove an alibi, were enabled to get their names 
struck off the Greek-Church registers. 

Will the Germans of the Baltic obtain from the Emperor Alexan- 
der II. the redress of such a crying abuse as the application to their 
land of the Russian law of mixed marriages? The Governor-General 
Suvarov, grandson of the famous commander, has taken their cause in 

‘hand, and is defending it with a zeal for which they are very grateful 
to him. But he has against him the Russian party, who look upon the 
treaties of peace as a dead letter and a failure, to which they need pay 
no regard. 

We cross the Caucasus, where Russian soldiers are constantly coming 
to blows with valiant mountaineers, once Christian, now Mohammedan, 
and who in a moral view have always been pagans; and we come to a 
Russian province in which the Armenian Church rules. 

Under Alexander I., in 1823, the Missionary Society of Basle had 
established a station in the midst of the Mohammedan Tartars of Shoo- 
sha and the Parsees of Baku. These populations were hearing the gos- 
pel preached for the first time. Many of them were interested in it, 
but none were converted to Protestantism. The Armenians were ac- 
customed on Sundays to hasten up to the missionaries, asking them 
what true Christianity was, and wondering that they did not address 
them as they did the pagans. The missionaries gave an account of the 
state of things to the Committee at Basle, whence they received the 
answer, “ Do all that is permitted by the Russian law.” Thereupon 
the missionaries addressed the Armenians, and M. Dietrich translated. 
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the New Testament and the Psalms into the dialect of Eastern Arme- 
nia, which differs from that of the Armenians of Constantinople. 
These books were rapidly circulated among the Christian population. 
They read them, and being quite surprised at what they found, and 
still more at what they did not find, in them, they perceived the errors 
of their native church. The clergy became alarmed, and called Nicho- 
las to their aid, and he intrigued at Constantinople that no passports 
might be granted to American missionaries. 

Nicholas, who would willingly have made all his subjects enter the 
Greek Church, could not permit these missionaries to pursue their 
labours, except under the impossible condition that all the converts 
should join the Greek Church. The mission was consequently dis- 
solved ; however, all the pastors who were at the head of congregations, 
remained at their posts. 

“The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let the multitude of isles 
be glad thereof. Clouds and darkness are round about Him,” veiling 
His face, indeed, from us; but “righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of His throne.” “O Lord, how great are thy works! and 
thy thoughts are very deep.” “Say among the heathen, that the Lord 
reigneth.” 


M. Pastor MonsE xt, Neuchatel, (originally from Ireland,) said :—He 
would speak of the religious state of the people in Greece, European 
Turkey, and Western Asia. He would commence with the Christian 
population of these countries, which were about eleven millions. in 
Europe, and four millions in Asiatic Turkey. Schleiermacher had placed 
the Greek Church on a lower platform than that of the Church of Rome, 
and he himself agreed with him. At first view, this judgment might 
appear too severe—the errors and practical superstitions common to 
Romanist and’ Eastern Christians having been more developed at Rome 
than at Constantinople, and having been affirmed in a manner more 
positive ; but the moral deadness of the people was intense; and he 
regarded this as an evil more than equivalent to the progress made by 
Western Catholicism in the definition and affirmation of its errors. 
Almost all the great corruptions of Christianity had flowed from the 
East, and had there exercised their first ravages. The subtle genius of 
the people had exposed them to the temptation of substituting for the 
conversion of the heart a speculative adhesion to special doctrines, de- 
fined with a certain metaphysical rigour. 

At present, heresy and infidelity did not exist among the masses of 
the East, but only because there was thorough intellectual apathy. 
Feast-days, fast-days, pilgrimages, relics, occupied among them the place 
of the Saviour. The worship of Mary occupied the chief place in their 
devotions. 
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The labours of Protestant missionaries had brought the first dawn of 
hope to these poor churches of the East. The missionaries had kindled 
the torch of life in the cradle of humanity. The Greeks, always disposed, 
like their ancestors, to misunderstand foreigners, saw in this attempt of 
the Reformed Churches to carry on proselytism, an outrage to their 
nationality. 

The Greeks who belonged to the Turkish Empire were generally more 
accessible. The conviction was continuously spreading among those who 
inhabited Anatolia and Roumelia, that the Bible was the great authority 
in matters of religion, and that the truth was on the side of the Protes- 
tants ; but they feared that by changing their religion they would injure 
the prospects of their race. Impatience, caused by the odious tyranny 
of the priests, had aroused, in a great number, the spirit of inquiry. 

Of all sections of the Greek Church, that in Bulgaria offered at this 
moment the most interest and the greatest hope. The people dispersed 
in these provinces were about 3,200,000 souls, a strong minority of 
whom had become Mohammedans. For a long time the patience of the 
people had been pushed to the extreme, by the immoralities and extortion 
of their spiritual guides. The Bible and religious tracts were received 
among them with avidity. Many of the most influential persons were 
well disposed towards Protestantism ; and a formal address, signed by 
the laity of the capital, and by the representatives of the commonalty, 
had been made to the committee of the Evangelical Alliance. 


M. Van vE VeLpE, Holland, referred to the frightful massacres in 
Syria, and to the aid sent from almost all parts of Kurope. Among the 
number of generous donors the King of Sweden was to be placed, who 
had at the same time expressed the hope that his offering might be con- 
secrated to the establishment of Protestant asylums in Palestine, destined 
to receive widows and orphans. This request had been received by the 
British committee with acclamation, even by the Jews who were mem- 
bers of it. He said that Sir Culling Eardley would be happy to see 
Geneva associated in this foundation. He had charged him to express 
this wish, which he did with joy: “O brethren of Geneva, do not ne- 
glect any means to cause the entrance of the gospel into the Holy Land. 
Many hearts have already received it, others will soon follow. Every 
institution which reposes on Christian charity has a noble future be- 
fore it,” 


Che Uuiow of Moctrine and of Lite. 


MORNING SITTING. 


Tunspay, September 10. 
Tut following paper was read by M. Baury, Pastor in the Canton de 
Vaud :— 


Doctrine manifested in life, and life springing out of doctrine, these 
constitute the twofold aspect under which the subject that has been 
prescribed to us exhibits itself. 


Part I.—DoctTRINE MANIFESTED IN LIFE. 

What we mean by doctrine, is the sum-total of God’s instructions 
revealed in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, which are 
the only source of our faith. We have just now propounded a sum- 
mary of the same, of which the amount is this. Jesus Christ has 
been made for us on God’s behalf, wisdom, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion. Life is the effect of this doctrine on the mind and heart of those 
who receive it. Its nature is felt more easily than it can be defined. 
Intrinsically it is love towards Him who first loved us, and love towards 
our neighbour, the hatred of evil, the ardent desire of good, and in- 
stincts of devotedness, zeal, and fervour. Extrinsically it is that radi- 
ation from the person of Jesus, that manifestation of the power of His 
Spirit, which makes His redeemed to live as having an excellent hope, 
and which wrings from sinners, to whom the gospel is announced, the 
cry of “ What shall we do?” 

But can doctrine be separated from life? Alas! yes; and history 
shews us that in the mouth and under the pen of men it may be trans- 
formed into a cold and dead orthodoxy, which is a formidable scourge 
for the Church and for souls. Now, this may take place 
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First, From an exaggerated reaction against error ; secondly, By 
vain refinements ; thirdly, From a style of preaching different from 
that of Jesus Christ and of the Apostles ; fourthly, From the boldness 
of theologians, and from the controversies to which their definitions 
give rise. 

1. From an exaggerated reaction. When the gospel comes to be 
declared where it has not hitherto been, or to be again promulgated 
where it has been extinct, it comes into collision with two powerful 
adversaries—unbelief and self-righteousness. The former denies that 
a revelation was necessary, and both alike assert the sufficiency of 
man’s natural powers to do what is good. If the gospel were always 
to assume towards these two errors the same attitude as it does in the 
New Testament, and especially in the epistles of the apostle Paul, 
we should never see doctrine and life separated from one another. But 
being preached by men who are guided by the spirit of section, and not 
by the spirit of inspiration, it must happen more or less frequently, that 
it will be preached in a fragmentary manner, and in every case that 
it will be preached imperfectly. The messengers of good tidings, yield- 
ing to that law of reaction which causes the human mind to pass from 
one extreme to the other, without halting at the mean of truth, will 
run the risk of passing truth over in their struggles with falsehood. In 
seeking to convince men of sin and error, they will not sufficiently 
take into consideration that the fall of our first parents has not deprived 
us of those means by which we can be certified of that very fact ;—I 
mean, first, the thought that there is a First Cause, if I should not 
‘say rather the innate idea of God, of whom we cannot have lost a clear 
and precise notion without some original catastrophe ; and, secondly, 
our conscience, which condemns us. When preaching goes this length, 
it stands opposed to the intimations of St Paul, who does not accuse 
the Athenians of atheism, but of being in all things too devout, and 
of honouring that which they know not. With regard to conscience, he 
expresses himself on the subject of the Pagans in general, as follows : 
«« When the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves: which shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another.” 

When in the excess of human orthodoxy we suppose an impossible 
man, when we want to be more evangelical than the gospel itself, we 
then depart from the truth ; and life becomes separated, little by little, 
from doctrine. It is thus that we prepare for ourselves, unwittingly, 
a dangerous reaction in favour of Pelagianism and infidelity. 

2. By vain refinements. ‘T'o guarantee the safety of the truth, men 
will believe themselves bound to pursue to excess all the methods 
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in which it can be eluded. It is thus they will arrive at the most 
subtle distinctions, constituting a real formulism, which is also in its 
way a formalism. This human crthodoxy will prescribe to you the 
very words that you are to use, and declare unseemly all on which it 
shall not have set its own stamp. It will stop you at the ford, as the 
Gileadites did their brethren of the tribe of Ephraim, crying, “Say 
now Shibboleth.” It will, in this manner, fix an impression of uni- 
formity on the very tone of the voice, the very countenance of those 
who submit to its yoke. And then will life take flight; for there is 
nothing that less allows itself to be shaped and boxed-up, than the 
Spirit, from which that life is derived. We may learn this from its 
very name, M)7, dveuos, the mind. Then, too, begins opposition ; and 
the spirit of liberty, which breaks shackles and which always has the 
‘ sympathies of the majority in its favour, will bring about a reaction. 
But of what nature? Why, an anti-dogmatic reaction, which will 
cause the minds of men to pass over from their belief, after it has 
been compromised, decried, and attacked with strokes that ought 
only to have fallen upon the human covering with which it was sur- 
rounded, to dogmas that will be vague and almost imperceptible. 
And it is in this way that a return will be made to petty morality, 
and to sermons on conversation, on politeness, and on humour,—which 
falling-off suggested to Joseph de Maistre his famous definition of a 
Protestant minister as a gentleman dressed in black, who says very 
proper things ! 

But there is more in the matter : from one refinement to another 
one comes to be afraid of bringing forward some of the instructions of 
the Bible itself, of which it is feared that selfrighteousness may take 
some advantage. Such is the case with the description of the last 
judgment in Matt. xxv., where the faith of the elect is proclaimed by 
the number of benevolent acts which it will have led them to perform. 
So, too, alarm will be excited by the distinct promise of our Saviour 
conveyed in the words, ‘ Whosoever shall give you a cup of water 
to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily, I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward ;” and from those declara- 
tions of St Paul to the Corinthians, “ But this I say, He which soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; and he which soweth bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully ;” a lesson which he concludes with 
the quotation from the Psalms, “ As it is written, He hath dispersed 
abroad ; he hath given to the poor: his righteousness remaineth for 
ever.” 

And let it not be said that we are exaggerating when we assert, that 
the fear of appearing to contradict the doctrine of the nothingness of 
our righteousness and our works, has been sufficient to produce per- 
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nicious reticences. One of the most excellent and celebrated liturgies 
offers us unfortunately a proof of our assertion. In the Burial Service 
we find among other passages quoted, Rev. xiv. 13, “I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, Write, From henceforth blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord: even so, saith the Spirit; for they rest 
from their labours,’—there this liturgy stops and suppresses the con- 
clusion, “ And their works do follow them.” In the same spirit some 
persons, in other respects pious, assert, as I have heard from the mouth 
of several, that there ought to be no preaching or alms-giving, lest those 
who expect salvation from this practice should be confirmed in their 
error, A strange blindness! Do not people see in the Bible that which 
you withhold from them, and how will they be able to give account to 
themselves of your silence? Explain, but do not suppress. If life is 
to be elicited and developed, this will require all the lessons of our 
Saviour. 

As regards Rey. xiv. 13, and analogous passages, would it not be 
better to point out that believers are not preceded, but followed by 
their good works, and to declare with St Augustine, and our treatises 
on the creeds, that when God remembers the good works of His 
children, He does not award the palm to any alleged merits, but to 
His own gifts, and the very operations of His grace ? 

We believe that the doctrine of free salvation is never better made 
intelligible than when it is introduced with a complete explanation as 
to the good works done in faith, and as to what those who perform 
them may expect from the goodness and fidelity of their Master ; that 
is to say, not pardon, not heaven—for these are due solely to the 
merits of the sufferings and death of Jesus—but particular degrees of 
glory and felicity in the kingdom of heaven. 

From this error the gospel will always be presented otherwise than 
the Scriptures present it, from a human apprehension of mixing up 
the law and grace. ‘The Bible insists upon the moral consequences of 
faith, and these will be left for the understanding to supply. It speaks 
forcibly to us of the love of God and our neighbour, and unfortunately 
the: former of these two subjects will be left to the mystics. Here 
and there the Bible brings forward the final results of faith, leaving 
faith itself to be inferred, and only mentioning the fruits which it 
causes to be brought forth. We may cite as an example those words of 
the Psalmist’s, “ Who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and speaketh the truth in his heart ;” or those words of our 
Saviour himself, “They that have done good shall come forth unto 
the resurrection of life.” 

The Bible exhorts believers ; it descends from the high regions of 
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the love of God to the most elementary topics: “ Let him that stole, 
steal no more.” “Be not drunk with wine.” “Flee fornication.” “ Lie 
not one to another.’ People do not choose to follow it in this track. 
It threatens even: “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ;” and such 
threatenings are not repeated. And, nevertheless, believers have 
need of being roused hourly, and even forcibly. St Peter has said, “I 
think it meet to stir you up, by putting you in remembrance, ’—viz., 
awakening your conscience in relation to past sin. But this word is 
not pronounced, and how, therefore, shall the spirit live? People 
wish only to convert, and see not that it is afterwards necessary to 
guide. Those who receive the gospel are left to themselves, as if their 
sanctification could be effected without exhortation, and, in case of 
need, reprehension. Different methods are arranged. One is only 
formed to suit the state of timorous minds, which are always a small 
minority. Another allows nothing to be seen but the brands that are 
to be snatched from the burning. The evangelisation of the Bible is 
multiform, and the orthodoxy of man insists on reaching the truth 
by two or three roads at the most. Hence results a monotony which 
fatigues men’s souls, impels them towards novelties, and makes them 
run a risk of losing their way. Sometimes also human methods ham- 
per us strangely. Conducted by these, a man had made a torment 
and a snare to himself of the very assurance of his salvation. Per- 
suaded that this duty did not allow him to doubt for one moment of 
the reality of his condition, he had come to fear sin itself less than a 
single hesitation as to the certainty of his pardon. But, one day, hav- 
ing encountered some mortal danger, he learnt to distinguish that 
which the Lord gave him from that which was artificial in his confi- 
dence, and to content himself, day by day, with what he received. 
From that time only, he knew truly the peace and joy of Christ. To 
produce life, therefore, it is necessary to speak in the spirit of the Bible. 
A great political orator, some forty years ago, carried a parliament away 
by the eloquent words, “He who demands more than the Charta, less 
than the Charta, or aught but the Charta, is a traitor to his country, 
and false to his oaths.” Let us say on our part, “ He who demands 
more than the Bible, less than the Bible, or aught but the Bible, 
acts not after the pattern of his Master, and thus incurs the risk of 
losing himself, and causing souls to be lost.” 

3. By the boldness of theologians, and the controversies to which 
their definitions give rise. 

Uzzah was smitten by God for having approached the ark with an 
audacious hand with the intention of sustaining it. Well, how many 
Uzzahs are there in theology! how many doctors, academies, councils, 
synods, which have pretended to protect and sustain orthodox doctrine 
by their definitions and their decisions ! 
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But let us explain ourselves. We are not among those who, because 
there is a bad, think that there is no good theology, nor who deem the 
history of Christianity a nullity. When the Church, during the first 
ages, had to defend the divinity of its Founder, the free grace of God, 
and subsequently the substitution of Jesus Christ for sinners, and the 
gratuitous imputation of His merits to the believer, there was a mar- 
vellous exhibition of wisdom in this. Each new error rendered it 
necessary for the Scriptures to be searched. A vivid light sprang 
forth each time from this struggle, and the Divine doctrines of Chris- 
tianity thus owed it to doubt that they reappeared with more force 
and brilliancy than before the attack. In this sense, but this only, 
we may admit that successive development of doctrines which has 
been so energetically repelled by many. Honour, then, to the ancient 
creeds! Honour to our confessions of faith! The latter, by pro- 
claiming the Bible to be the only authority before which we ought to 
bow, and proclaiming the doctrines that are contained in it, has for ever 
defined Protestantism, and rendered it impossible for it to be con- 
founded with anything else. But the definitions and the decisions of 
times in which the torch was burning dim, and the life failing,—those 
by which the creeds were refined upon,—those it is that we deplore. 
Engendered during the decline of the general spiritual life, they has- 
tened the moment at which it was to be extinguished. The scandal, 
the odium, the very absurdities of some controversies supplied infi- 
delity with the most dangerous weapons. Who will say how much 
harm was done to the gospel and to souls by the era of dead ortho- 
doxy in Germany, or by that of disputes on universal grace in the 
countries where French is spoken, and by the barrier which it was 
thought would have been opposed to latitudinarianism by the cele- 
brated consensus of the theologians of Zurich ? 

We have not been reasoning so much as relating what passed at 
those times, and some of the experiences of our own reawakening, 

The reaction that was provoked by Spener, taking a very different 
direction from what this pious man could have wished, led to ration- 
alism in Germany. 

In our French Switzerland the reaction against a dead orthodoxy 
brought about that which was hailed as a reformation within the Re- 
formation, but which was in reality only an oblivion of doctrine 
which proceeded from an extinction of the life. Owing to the simul- 
taneous exertions of three contemporaries and intimate friends, the 
nation entered upon a road which, without their foreseeing it, led them 
to materialism and worldly morality. It is against this that we have 
a reaction in that revival which has taken place in French Switzer- 
land, of which the first manifestations in this city are traceable to the 
year 1813, We found the old doctrine more forgotten or more dis- 
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puted in some places than in others, but even where it partly sub- 
sisted, it was under the necessity of struggling hard for the freedom 
of its professors. We have now seen that doctrine cannot subsist 
without life ; we shall next see that there is no life without doctrine. 


Part I].—Lire sprRInGiInG ouT oF DocTRINE. 

The frankness with which we have exposed the cause of the decay of 
doctrine, and the errors of its friends in former times, guarantees us, 
we imagine, the right of entering with as much liberty and firmness 
upon that side of the question which we have just proposed. 

The love of truth has not allowed us to dissemble those evils of 
which so much advantage has been taken by anti-dogmatism : we 
must by this means have prepared the latter for the method by which 
we want to examine it in its own turn. 

Every age sees the annunciations of anti-dogmatism varied. Last 
century, when our diction had nothing of the metaphysic and mystic 
character by which it is now marked, people said bluntly, “ Morality 
has no need of doctrines; it stands on its own ground.” At the present 
day they borrow from the Bible those beautiful expressions of “life” 
and “regeneration,” but at the same time attack the doctrine from 
which they emanate. The latter is referred to, under disparaging 
names; and the ideas of little-mindedness, narrowness, and even of 
fanaticism, are coupled with it. Last century every attack upon 
Christian dogmas was esteemed philosophic: in the present, it passes 
for science. 

Let us now begin by explaining what we mean by the word “life.” 
Anti-dogmatists understand it otherwise than the Bible does, and 
make it synonymous with morality. But our ideas of morality vary 
according to our systems of ethics. There is a religious morality, 
which flows from a certain system of tenets; a civic morality, which 
consists in not violating the laws that govern society, and which is 
guaranteed by gendarmes and by the penal code ; and a philosophic 
morality, which, according to its origin, will be stoical, epicurean, or 
utilitarian. It is evident that we are now speaking of a religious life, 
and not of asimple morality,—that life which has its rule, its pattern, 
and its source in Jesus Christ. From this moment we are authorised 
in asserting that life is inseparable from doctrine : and anti-dogmatists, 
who understand by it something quite different, have no grounds for 
disputing this with us. Let us further distinguish various kinds of 
anti-dogmatists ; as, 1. Sceptics, or the declared enemies of Christian 
dogmas. Their morality can scarcely rise beyond the simple observa- 
tion of civil laws. 2. Those who discern that any morality must neces- 
sarily be attached to a religious faith, but who do not care for this 
faith being Christian rather than Buddhist, Jewish, or Islamitic. 3. 
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Those who have some remains of Christianity—from the men who 
would content themselves with the Savoyard curate’s profession of 
faith, down to those who ertertain a belief in miracles, and in a pre- 
existence of the Son of God before His appearance on the earth. 4. 
Some classes of mystics, and all those who, while believing in Christian 
doctrine, allow themselves to be carried away by the fear of the world, 
or by principles of false prudence, so that they do not bring it forward 
directly, but replace it by philosophic speculations on Christian dog- 
mas and beautiful theories on Christian life. We are evidently con- 
cerned only with the last two classes of persons. We have said there 
is no life without doctrine, and this is what we propose to prove by 
the principles of our faith and by experience, or as the methods are 
called, & priori and a posteriori. A priort. It is of Christian life we are 
speaking. Let us not make for it that which it is not, namely, mere 
morality, even if united with some sincere and respectable tenets. 
Again, let us not confound it with that by which it may be counter- 
feited, but not realised, namely, with movement and activity in praise- 
worthy efforts to arrive at ends which are noble and useful to men. Let 
us remember that even the most lively zeal for propagating the truth 
might not be life,—the Pharisees compassed sea and land to make one 
proselyte. Life is that which animates ; it is all that I have just men- 
tioned ; it is a love towards God in return for His love towards us. 

It cannot exist without doctrine: for without the latter we know 
not what sin is. Faults will be spoken of, weaknesses, culpable errors 
deplorable excesses, crimes; but not that evil which separates us 
from God, which draws upon us His judgments, and renders needful 
that repentance unto salvation, of which there is no repenting. For 
this, it must be known and believed that our first disobedience has 
removed the human race from the path of innocence and welfare, and 
rendered the sacrifice of the Redeemer necessary. Without belief, we 
might speak of virtues, fine actions, heroic and sublime deeds; but 
righteousness, in the biblical sense, must remain unknown to us. We 
only see it by the example of the one-righteous Being, whose right- 
eousness is imputed to us by faith. Hence arise two notions of God 
and of the Saviour, which are entirely different. Outside of the faith, 
a God who is the friend of virtue and of those who practise it, and a 
God who rewards them, but nothing in Him which requires an expia- 
tion for sin. From this point of view, the Saviour can only be a 
moralist, whether He is made a sage or a prophet. Within the faith, 
God is a just God, whose justice must be satisfied ; and Jesus is an 
expiatory victim, a redeemer, a mediator. 

Morality without faith may encourage earthly probity, and make 
honest men for the world ; faith alone, with the practical lessons that 


flow from it, can bring back the guilty from the brink of the abyss, 
Q 
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and make Christians of them, Hence comes a remarkable thing: 
there is more savour, more strength, more piety, even in the morality of 
several pagans, than in that of the anti-dogmatists. Compare the 
manual by Epictetus or the thoughts of Marcus Aurelius with various 
collections of sermons and books of morality, and you will be convinced 
of this. Why is this? It is because the morality of the pagans repre- 
sents the highest point to which human conscience could elevate itself 
n the search after Good, while that of the anti-dogmatists is a degene- 
rate thing. “Read the pagan moralists,” was said to a person who was 
atigued and nauseated by the preachers of a morality without a belief; 
and the advice was followed, and found good. According to that 
which has been said, belief united with the consequences that flow 
from it, can alone have the power to awaken my conscience, and, con- 
sequently, to produce life in me. Life! But how can that be spoken 
of outside of belief, and, consequently, without Jesus? It can only 
be found in Him, because He is the teacher, the pattern, and the 
source of it. 

He is the teacher of it; and He never separates the lessons thereof 
from all that He tells us about God, about Himself, about our own- 
selves, and about eternity. To use other words, and such as usage 
has consecrated, the morality of Jesus Christ is entirely doctrinal, as 
His doctrines are entirely moral. And how many of His declarations 
are at once moral and doctrinal! This is the case with all those that 
concern the regeneration or new birth that must be effected in us by 
the Spirit of God, that we may be enabled to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Listen to these words amongst others, “That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 
“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become new.” Moreover, the Word of 
God never dogmatises without moralising, neither yet does it moralise 
without dogmatising. We will take our first examples from St Paul, 
who is at once both the dogmatist and the moralist pre-eminently. 
We will take others also from St John, who is looked upon as the 
apostle of charity. The former wishes to correct in the Corinthians 
the spirit of strife and the unjust tendencies that have been mani- 
fested among them; and he reminds them that they have been 
justified “in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God.” Does he want to inspire them with a horror of fornication ? 
“ Know you not,” he says, “that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God; and ye are not your 
own? For ye are bought with a price.” And when he preaches humi- 
lity and concord, on what does he build? On this, “Who thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant,” and “ became obedient” 
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even to “the death of the cross.” Our second authority, St John, 
begins, in his first epistle, by laying down this fundamental truth, 
from which is derived all that he subsequently tells us about the 
Christian life, “That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of Life,” that declared he 
unto them, as the foundation of all communion of Christians among 
themselves, or between them and the Father and Son. 

Let us go back to the origin of Christianity and of the Church. 
Who was it that converted the world? The apostles. And how did 
they convert it? Was it by preaching a morality without a belief? 
No, it was by preaching doctrines, preaching the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, in which every other doctrine is comprehended. This is what 
St Peter did at Jerusalem, after the descent of the Holy Spirit: This 
is what St Paul did at Athens, whether in the streets with the stoic 
and epicurean philosophers that he met, or before the Areopagus. 
The morality of Socrates, embellished by the wondrous style of Plato, 
had not brought the Greeks to the true God : this glory was reserved 
for the teaching of Jesus Christ. The missionaries who converted so 
many souls in Tahiti, in the Sandwich and the Friendly Isles, and in 
the other archipelagos of the Pacific Ocean,—among the Basutos in the 
south of Africa, in India in the province of Tinnevelly, and among the 
Karens in Burmah—what did they preach? Faith. And if we want 
a proof that faith alone was calculated to convince the Pagans, let us 
hear a fact well known to many, of which Adolphe Monod tells us, in 

‘his sermon on the text, ‘‘ God is love.” ‘The Moravian missionaries 
who carried the gospel among the Greenlanders, thought they ought 
to prepare their savage minds for receiving it by at first only speaking 
to them of the general truths of religion, as the existence of God, the 
obedience due to His laws, and future retribution. In this manner 
some years elapsed, in which they saw their labours produce no fruits, 
At last one day they ventured to speak to them of the Saviour, and 
to read to them the narrative of His passion. They had no sooner 
finished, than one of their hearers, named Kajarnak, approached the 
table at which the missionary Beck was seated, and said to him with 
a voice clear but full of emotion, ‘What dost thou tell me here? IT 
too will be saved.’ * And Kajarnak believed, lived like a Christian, 
and died in peace, the first-fruits of an abundant harvest.” 

And to what do we owe that great phenomenon in the history of 
Christianity that we call the blessed Reformation, if not to faith? The 
Bible restored to the people of Christendom, and the free imputation 
of the merits of Jesus Christ to the believer: this is Protestantism, 
the whole of Protestantism, Is it not furthermore to faith and the 
same faith in salvation by Jesus Christ, without works or merits on 
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our part, that we owe the religious revival here on the Continent, and 
the revivals that have successively astonished and rejoiced the United 
States of America, Scotland, and Ireland, and of which we hail the 
effects in France and Switzerland? Consult further the Romish con- 
troversialists and ask them which they dread the most,—the Protestants 
who dogmatise, or the Protestants who moralise? Let us remember 
always, that faith cannot subsist without life, and that there can be 
no true life without faith. Let us be on our guard against those 
active and reactive tendencies which bring us, sometimes a belief too 
widely separated from the practical teachings of the Word, and some- 
times a morality without a belief. It is about thirty years since we 
were in the former of these phases. We have at present reached 
another phase, in which old men, such as I, will tell you that faith 
has begun to be somewhat dull. 

It is to doctrine furthermore that we owe the Evangelical Alliance, 
and this great summons which has convoked us here. Formerly it was 
thought that we could only be brought together by suppressing doc- 
trine, and now we meet proclaiming it. May God bless us more and 
more in this task, and grant fully on our behalf that petition which 
our Saviour addressed to the Father: “The glory which thou gavest 
me, I have given them; that they may be one, even as we are one.” 


M. Dr GRANDPIERRE, of Paris, said :—The question which the first 
speaker has treated in a manner at once so Christian and so thorough, 
cannot raise amongst you any serious difference. We are all agreed, 
we are all convinced, that faith and works, having been indissolubly 
united in the teaching of the apostles, were not separated in the lives 
of the early Christians, and that they must be combined more and more 
harmoniously in the sentiments and conduct of the Christians of our 
day, and of all ages. From a purely theoretical point of view, disagree- 
ment therefore becomes impossible. The question is, in what manner 
the revival of our epoch has resolved this question practically. The 
religious movement, which has now been going on about fifty years in 
the evangelical churches of the Continent, has indisputably produced 
good fruits of life and piety. The Word of God, which had been 
almost forgotten, has resumed, in the family and in the Church, the 
high place and consequence which rightly belong to it. The accents of 
prayer have again made themselves heard at the domestic hearth. 
Christian fathers and mothers have become the agents of God in the 
midst of their children, The churches, that were emptied by the phi- 
losophy of last century, have been again filled. Precious habits of 
devotion have been contracted under the influence of evangelical 
preaching, It has been felt necessary for that new life, which has 
become a treasure to many souls, to expand and overflow its bounds. 
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In all parts schools and asylums have been opencd for infants, institu- 
tions founded for orphans, and for various descriptions of charitable 
objects, Bible societies established, along with societies for circulating 
religious tracts, and societies for missions, both at home and among 
pagan nations. For these various objects, great sacrifices of money, 
time, and activity, have been made, great successes have been achieved, 
and rich blessings realised. To mention only one of these works, 
—how many eminent missionaries have gone forth from the bosom 
of our various churches, and proved, by sufferings heroically endured, 
and labours undertaken on principles of holiness, that the spirit of the 
apostles, the spirit of Jesus Christ, subsists yet in the Church and with 
the Church of the nineteenth century? But, on the first subsiding of 
this religious enthusiasm, the painful fact became apparent, that though 
the collective life of the churches had made satisfactory progress, yet 
an equal development had not taken place in the personal life of be- 
lievers, that individual holiness had not made any advances propor- 
tioned to the faithfulness with which the truth was professed and pro- 
pagated ; and that, in regard to humility, charity, and devotion, these 
three cardinal virtues of Christianity, we had remained much below 
the apostolic, below the Christian standard. In these virtues, dis- 
tressing inconsistencies and deplorable contradictions have been mani- 
fest. It has been remarked, for example, that believers, irreproachable 
in respect to doctrine, fitted to edify others by their zeal, capable even 
of sacrifices, exemplary sacrifices for the cause of God, had triumphed 
over everything except that old self-love which seeks its own in all 
‘things ; which is found even in the good works to which men dedicate 
themselves ; which delights in controlling others; and which is never or 
scarcely ever capable of renouncing its individual point of view. It has 
been impossible to dissemble the fact, that others gave themselves up 
habitually and without scruple to a spirit of censure and of evil-speak- 
ing, and that, instead of exerting themselves to preserve and consoli- 
date the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, they seemed to have 
made it their especial task to keep up divisions among brethren. — J*in- 
ally, it had been observed that modern Christians in. gencral, with some 
notable exceptions, while they were honest, perfectly honest, moral, 
and virtuous even, while they avoided all enervating, all degrading 
excesses, while they enjoyed the life in God, and while they were 
worthy, in many respects, of being held up as models to worldly men, 
were yet wanting in that spirit of abnegation and self-sacrifice which 
ought at all times to be the badge of the disciples of the Crucified One ; 
—-that, from a spiritual point of view, there was seen something com- 
mon, vulgar, and earthly in their character and conduct,—that, in 
a word, they did not manifest in their sentiments and in their ac- 
tions that impress of the supernatural and extraordinary life which 
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marked the person and character of our Saviour, and which He 
made the distinguishing feature of His morality when He addressed 
to the people that cutting reproach, “What do ye more than 
others ?” 

As a consolation under these humiliating discoveries and fatal expe- 
riences, it might have been said at first, that the Christian, however 
advanced and sincere he may be, never attains, here below, to perfec- 
tion—that, though regenerated, he is never completely sanctified, and 
that, though he is justified in this world, he can be glorified only in 
the next. It might have been added, as a confirmation, that the con- 
dition of the believer here upon earth is like that of a patient who is 
yet a convalescent, and who every day recovers new strength, but is 
never completely cured; that of a soldier who is fighting valiantly 
against the enemy, but who has not yet gained the victory ; that of a 
competitor in the race-course who is leaving the starting-ground, but 
not yet approaching the goal; that of a navigator in the midst of the 
shoals on a troubled and perfidious sea, who has not yet entered the 
haven ; or that of an artisan who is labouring day by day to bring his 
work to perfection, but to whom his master has not yet found fit to 
award the prize. Finally, the mind might have been tranquilised by 
the recollection, that the early Christian churches, even those that were 
founded by the immediate successors of our Lord, did not, in the ma- 
jority of cases, exhibit that perfect consistency between belief and prac- 
tice, that complete union between doctrine and works, which is so 
desirable and so necessary ; and that, although they presented sub- 
lime examples of disciples sacrificing themselves from day to day for 
the service and glory of that adorable Master who sacrificed Himself 
for the world, yet it is allowable to question, if we may judge from 
the reproaches which the apostles in general address to these churches, 
and St Paul in particular to that of Corinth, whether these Christians, 
as a body, or, at any rate, in the majority of instances, rose much above 
the level of the professed Christian, or of the awakened Christian in 
our days. 

These considerations have not been deemed satisfactory—these ex- 
cuses have not been urged ; and it is well that this has not been the 
fact. It has been demanded that the wounds of our churches should 
be probed, and efforts have been made to ascertain the causes of the 
situation which we have been describing. Let us know and let us 
thank those who have devoted themselves to this task, whatever may 
have been their peculiar religious views, and the sentiments by which 
they were actuated. 

To explain how and why our religious awakening has not been more 
fruitful in good works, some have said that doctrine was too much 
preached, and morality too little,—that principles were urged too for- 
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cibly, and their consequences too feebly,—that, in a word, the necessity 
of faith was proclaimed too often, and that of a Christian life and 
Christian works not often enough. This reproach was, perhaps, well- 
founded at the commencement of the new period; I do not think it is 
so now. ‘The evangelical preachers of our own day demand Christian 
life as the consequence and the fruit of faith, and they, moreover, ex- 
plain it in all its details. 

The case is the same with the works produced in our religious 
literature. They all, or nearly all, comprise lessons of morality appli- 
cable to life every day, and every instant ; and it may be affirmed that 
writings of this kind are much more eagerly sought after than those 
that treat of doctrine from an abstract or purely didactic point of view. 
Whence it may be concluded that our not practising better than we do 
most of the duties of our Christian vocation, does not arise from igno- 
rance, inasmuch as we are all perfectly aware that, when we are called 
upon to believe, it is in order to our obeying God, and obeying effec- 
tually—always and every instant—secing that nothing is indifferent in 
the life of the disciple of Jesus Christ, and that he who refuses to his 
Saviour the least part of his heart and life, proves by that single reser- 
vation that he has never either known or loved Him. 

Besides, is it within the competence of morality, even of the evan- 
gelical character, however faithfully deduced, or however distinctly 
imposed it may be, to regenerate man? No doubt it is the indis- 
pensable corollary, the necessary accompaniment and complement of 
all Christian teaching, which (under the pretext that faith alone saves, 
‘and that the faith that strengthens is the same as that which saunctifies, 
setting works aside as an understood thing—as though they could not 
come in their place and order) would be a mutilated teaching, ineffec- 
tive, and, perhaps, even dangerous, in consequence of the misunder- 
standing it might engender. And in this relation the exposition of 
life, as a result of faith, could not be made either too completely, or too 
distinctly, or too specially, or too urgently, or too peremptorily, as we 
learn from the example of our Saviour in His Sermon on the Mount, 
or that of the apostles in the hortatory parts of their Kpistles. Never- 
theless, however much the moral part of Christianity may be exhibited 
in the way of practical instruction, it is good to call to mind that the 
preaching of the law, or, what is the same thing, the knowledge of our 
duty, has never given birth to obedience, because it is powerless to pro- 
duce love. Christian obedience ought to have love for its motive ; love 
ought to have faith for its basis; and faith to have revealed truth for 
its object. 

Now, it was astonishing that, at the very moment when the doctors 
of the Church were asked to insist more strongly upon Christian life, 
a counsel appeared to have been given to leave in the shade some 
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essential doctrines of Christianity, and to throw a kind of veil over the 
great facts of civilisation, by summing up and merging them all ina 
vague communion with Christ. Assuredly the communion with Christ 
is the first principle of all life; but, in order to feel attached towards 
Him, it is requisite to love Him, and in order to love Him we must 
know Him, and in order to know Him we must know all that we owe 
Him, and all that He has done for us. 

The feelings, in general, are only aroused by facts and principles—by 
facts authentically ascertained, and by principles precisely laid down 
and clearly defined. Now there are in the gospel two great facts 
clearly revealed and authentically declared—namely, the incarnation of 
the Son of God, and our redemption by the sacrifice on Mount Calvary ; 
and there are two great, doctrines, or two great principles, which are 
the consequences of them, and are implicitly taught in them—namely, 
salvation by grace, and justification by faith. On these fundamental 
points we must avoid vagueness and eschew ambiguity. “There is no 
nearly in the sufferings of Christ,” as Vinet said ; and, let us add, that 
there is none, or ought to be none, in the expressions of it. Are we 
desirous of exciting powerful feclings, producing lively affections, 
causing energetic determinations to be taken? It is not by vague 
notions or by principles uncertainly expounded that we shall succeed. 
Are we inclined to inflict on souls such wounds as are the commence- 
ment of their cure? Let us not begin by blunting the point of the 
sword of the Spirit, which is sharp enough even for the division of the 
joints and marrow. ‘Too frequently this sword, although tempered by 

"the hand of God Himself, fails to reach sinners, so great are their 
natural levity and incredulity. How, then, shall we hope to handle 
salvation, if we take from it its blade and its edge? In other words, 
let us strive to have souls penctrated by the light and heat of that Sun 
of Righteousness, which carries life and health in its beams. Let us 
place between them and it no such images, as the darkness of their in- 
tellects and the dust of their affections can too easily and too readily 
raise up or magnify. To insist more upon Christian life, and to lay 
less stress on doctrine, is the first remedy that has been proposed, in 
order to render faith more fruitful, and works more abundant. 

Others have supposed that the evil has arisen hitherto from doc- 
trine itself having been ill apprehended and defined, and that it was 
requisite that it should be studied afresh, and should recover its pro- 
per form, which it had hitherto never had. It is indisputable that 
theology, like every other science, has advances to make; and we 
affirm that dogmatics especially, which are nothing but the natural 
tendency of the human mind to express divine truths in human 
formulas, are far from being perfect, and, probably, will never be so. In 
this respect, it is the mission of every age to approximate the teaching 
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of Christianity to the needs and to the aspirations of new generations. 
But, notwithstanding these concessions, which we proffer in good faith, 
and make as ample as possible, we cannot admit that, after eighteen 
centuries, the great doctrines of sin, of redemption, of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, of free salvation, of regeneration, and the sanctification 
which flows from it, continue to comprise so many obscurities to be 
explained, so many mysteries to be solved, or even so many erroneous 
ideas to be rectified. We find it difficult to admit that the eminent 
doctors of the Church by whom they were expounded should have 
interpreted all or most of them amiss,—that those early Christians, 
who tested them in their hearts and in their lives, were saved by a 
mixture of truth and error,—that the martyrs who died in attesting 
them were enamoured of theories which, at the present day, are un- 
tenable,—and that the missionaries who now go forth in peril of their 
lives, to proclaim salvation by Jesus Christ to idolatrous tribes, are not 
certain of possessing that truth perfectly, which has saved their own 
souls. We find it difficult to admit that the revelation of God can be 
so confused, His thoughts so obscure, His truth so vacillating and un- 
decided, that, even at the present day, after so much study, so much 
vehement debate, so much experience and labour expended upon it, it 
must still be again purged of extraneous matter, as a metal is from the 
dross combined with it. Last of all, we find it impossible to admit 
that a new conception of the gospel—a new formula of Christian truth, 
although, perhaps, in perfect accord with evangelical truth—can in 
itself, and by itself, have the power of re-animating the Church, or of 
regenerating a single individual. It is not to theology, but to His 
Word, that God has intrusted the mission of saving the world, and of 
resuscitating His Church. It is His Word, and His Word alone, 
simply and deeply felt, faithfully announced, and accompanied by 
the power of the Spirit, which is capable of effecting such marvels. 
In all ages this powerful and Divine Word, in the mouth and in the 
life of the most humble Christian, has done more for the salvation of 
souls, than all the books and all the discussions of theological science. 
[ am far from being an adversary of theology. I beg you, gentlemen 
and brethren, to believe this. [ am ready to do the utmost justice to it. 
I here speak only of the relative importance of theology and religion. 
Now, I put religion above theology, theology above philosophy ; and, in 
my opinion, and that of many others, theology, like philosophy, ought 
to be the servant, and not the mistress, of religion. More or less, we 
are all unconsciously subject to the influence of the age—an age at 
once speculative and materialistic, of which much has been said within 
the last few days ;—speculative, for it pretends to explain and analyse 
everything, and will only believe what it comprehends ; and material- 
istic, because it seeks, above all things, an easy, comfortable life. Now, 
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the imperfection and inefficiency of Christians in our days, under this 
atmosphere, are not based merely on the fact that the duties of Chris- 
tianity have not been sufficiently urged upon them, nor that doctrines 
have been presented to them in a defective form. Where, then, must 
we look for them? In our opinion, it is not merely the preachers who 
are guilty, but probably the hearers are also guilty for the most part, 
and should bear a good share of the blame. If any one continues a 
poor, undecided sort of Christian, this is less, perhaps, because the 
truth has been defectively preached, than because it has been ill-re- 
ceived and ill-practised. 

It is to be feared that the gospel has become to many a concern of 
the understanding, a problem for the intellect, almost exclusively. 
Christianity, considered only as a system of morality and religion, 
forms a totality of sorites evidently connected, and holding together in 
a perfectly logical method. Each of its doctrines resolves some grave 
question that has been mooted by the human intellect, and, when put 
together, these doctrines present a whole which is striking from its 
harmonious symmetry. In such a body of doctrine, there is something 
that naturally seduces any clear, precise, and consistent mind, eager for 
plain and satisfactory solutions. But here precisely is the peril. It is 
possible to be carried away by the admiration which both the beauty 
of the parts and the magnificent amplitude of the whole provoke, and 
instead of having seized it with a lively faith, to accept it only as a 
beautiful and imposing theory which can captivate the intellect, with- 
out touching the heart or arousing the conscience. This explains why 
great theologians, mighty in demonstrating the truths of faith by argu- 
ments to all appearance invincible, have not always been men of God ; 
and why believers, who can discourse admirably on the doctrines of the 
gospel, do not always by their conduct honour the doctrine which they 
have embraced. Before God, this idle science, this religion of the head, 
has no value ; it is the dead faith of which the Lord speaks. 

Another class of persons come to the gospel, impelled by the re- 
quirements of an exquisite sensibility. They have tender hearts and 
delicate souls, which the religion of the Saviour wins, especially by the 
consolations that they find in its divine doctrines. Whether they 
have had some experiences of the frailty of human existence, and of 
the inconstancy of earthly affections, or feel a need of attaching their 
hopes and affections to something permanent and immutable, they en- 
tertain the Word of God with fervour, and ask, above all, for noble and 
powerful emotions from it to relieve and gently lull them. ‘To these 
ardent spirits, Christ is a Consoler rather than a Saviour, a Friend 
rather than a Master, a powerful Being who has communicated to them 
the secret of enduring patiently the ills of life, but not a Sovereign 
who claims to reign absolutely over their wills and affections. It is 
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useless to add, that so long as Christians, disposed to such a kind of 
pious sensibility, remain in this frame of mind, there is one aspect of 
Christianity, and a most important one, which altogether escapes from 
them. ‘They live as strangers to that faith which, while justifying, re- 
generates and sanctifies. 

In conclusion, my dear brethren, the Gospel too has its poetry, its 
high and divine poetry, in our family life, wpon which it makes the 
peace of heaven descend,—its poetry in the dullest existence, on which 
it causes the beams of immortality to shine,—its poetry of human life, 
of which it explains, softens, and sanctifies the mysterious distress,— 
its poetry in the magnificent vista of the city of God, whose bright hori- 
zons it calls up before the view of the believer. Persons of vivid imagi- 
nation are liable to be caught by attractions of this higher order, and 
to imagine themselves Christianised from the mere fact that they have 
been thrilled, that they have felt themselves electrified, that they have 
allowed themselves to be softly lulled by the divine cadences of this 
heaven-descended poetry. My brethren, the religion of Jesus Christ is 
not simply the religion of sentiment, nor simply the religion of imagi- 
nation. It is all this, no doubt; but it is more than this: it is, before 
all and above all, the religion of the conscience, which it rouses by the 
terrors of the law, only to console it by the mercy of the cross. It is 
the religion of the will, which it overcomes by force of love, only to 
lead it captive to the obedience of Jesus Christ. 

Christianity addresses itself to the entire man, appeals to all his 
faculties at once, and claims them all in order to elevate, ennoble, 
renew, perfect, and sanctify them, in a complete and admirable har- 
mony. 

The case is the same with the love of the person, of the doctrine, and 
of the life of our Saviour, as with His robe, which was all of a single 
piece and without seams, and which, therefore, the soldiers would not 
tear. His disciples must not think of dividing them at the present day. 
We must receive Him altogether as our Teacher, our Redeemer, our 
Master, our model, our life, our immortal hope: the Teacher who leads 
us into all truth—the Redeemer who alone reconciles us with God by 
His divine sacrifice—the Master who has an absolute right to every 
moment of our existence, every act of our lives, every palpitation of 
our heart—the Guide in whose footsteps we must walk—the pure and 
holy pattern that we ought to reproduce in our heart and in our senti- 
ments—the source. of all life, from which we must continually draw our 
moral life and health—the immortal hope, which disappoints not, and 
which will one day give full satisfaction to all the aspirations of our 
regenerated souls. 

Let us not separate, then, my brethren, the things which God has 
indissolubly united. Let us unite teaching and practice, life and 
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doctrine, faith and works. Let us maintain them in strict accord, as 
St Paul, St Peter, St John, and even St James, have done in their 
Epistles—as our Saviour, above all, did, in both His life and teaching. 
Let us prove, let us demonstrate, the indispensable necessity of good 
works, which are necessary in every point of view ;—necessary, be- 
cause required by that law of God which the gospel is so far from 
having abolished that it has, in a manner, imprinted upon it the sacred 
stamp of a new sanction—necessary, because exacted by our Saviour 
from His disciples—necessary, because they afford the only means we 
have of proving our gratitude and love to Him who has sacrificed His 
life and His blood for us—necessary, because they are the fruits and 
manifestations of faith—necessary, because they are the sign and 
guarantee of our regeneration—necessary, because we shall be judged 
by them—necessary, because they are the indispensable conditions of 
our entrance into the kingdom of heaven—necessary, lastly, because, 
as an inspired writer has declared, “ Without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.” 

But, at the same time, let us beware of raising a daring hand cither 
to shake or to alter those apostolic and enduring doctrines, which have 
created and supported the life of the Church in all ages, and which 
can alone animate and maintain it to the end of the world,—the 
sovereign authority, the perfect inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
real fall and corruption of human nature, its redemption by the ex- 
piatory sacrifice of the Son of God, (very God and very man,) salvation 
by grace, and by grace alone, justification by faith, and by faith alone, 
regeneration by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Let us, therefore, believe, and let us teach, a misery in man which 
humbles him,—an effectual grace which lifts him up,—a free forgive- 
ness which reprieves him,—an immense divine love which snatches 
him from self-love and leads him to Jesus Christ,—a power from God 
which renews and sanctifies him ;—and let us all, pastors and people, 
remember and bear in mind perpetually, for the edification of the 
Church, and for the instruction of the world, that in our own inte- 
rest, if saved by grace, we are Judged according to our works, and that 
if we are justified, it is by faith. 


M. Professor La Harps, of Geneva, wished rapidly to draw attention 
to the prosperity of the Church, The Church of God prospered in pro- 
portion as it was animated and sanctified by the Spirit of God. This 
was true as to the internal life. As to the external life, it is prosper- 
ous when conquests are made over immorality, infidelity, paganism, &c. 
For himself, the prosperity which he demanded for the Church was that 
it might reign everywhere. To attain this, it was of essential importance 
that the doctrines professed and the life should coincide, The Church 
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had not been so prosperous as she might have been, because, to a 
large extent, she had separated doctrine from life. His hope was that 
in future she would prosper more and more by correcting this fatal 
error, and that their Alliance would aid in effecting this union. The 
love of God was the centre of morality ; and this love would be proved 
by ardour in the cause of evangelisation. 


M. Pastor Roagnon, Paris, said that two questions had been placed 
in close relation : the influence of life on doctrine; and of doctrine on 
life. The only contested point was the second. The question was 
judged by the teaching of the Bible. Upon the ground of. experience, 
one could not but be convinced that doctrine was important to life. 
The soul was moved only by great facts. All life was nourished by 
doctrine. This thesis appeared incontestable. The difference was not 
in the theory, but in the objections which were made to it. Men were 
constantly seen who admitted only a part of the gospel, and who shewed 
virtues the most Christian. Here was the true difficulty. On the 
other side, there were many men who admitted the gospel, and had 
not the life ; but this was because they had not the spirit of the gospel. 
As to the first there appeared a contradiction. It was necessary to in- 
quire if their Christianity was not more complete than they themselves 
believed. The Christian life sprang from the Christian idea. All facts 
opposed to this were such trivial exceptions as only confirmed the 
rule. 


Chustian Indioidualism., 


AFTERNOON SITTING, 


Tunspay, September 16. 

M. Dr Dorner, of Gottingen, read a paper on Individualism—its 
rights and limits in the province of Theology and the Church :— 

“The subject on which I am to-day permitted to address you is one 
sufficiently important even at first sight, but which becomes additionally 
so from the fact that the term Individualism has often been used as a 
watchword to designate a new era or stage in the progress of our race, 
which, dating from the Reformation, is now awaiting a fuller develop- 
ment. The question before us is connected, in the most intimate 
manner, with the right of free iquiry and of private judgment, with 
the way in which, normally speaking, men attain to evangelical faith, 
and with the relations which individual faith should sustain to the 
Church and its historical authorities and traditions. And no less in- 
timately is it connected with the inquiry, What is the proper position 
of the Church to her individual members, in relation, especially, to her 
office-bearers, and the freedom of teaching? and with the further in- 
quiry, What position it is fitting that particular Churches should take 
up as Christian societies in relation to each other? The subject thus 
appears to be a very suitable one for a gathering like the present, of 
men belonging to so many different denominations. The future of the 
evangelical Church on earth appears to me to depend in a great measure 
upon her avoiding the opposite dangers which threaten her with respect 
to this question. But in order to this, she needs to know the royal 
road to truth which the Lord Himself has pointed out in His parables 
of the seed and the talents, (Matt. xiii, xxv.,) and the apostle Paul in 
Eph. iv. and 1 Cor, xii. A subject in which so many great questions 
sleep cannot, of course, be handled here in an exhaustive manner. What 
T should wish to be able to do is this—to lay down a basis of theological 
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principle for the settlement of a question which perplexes or separates 
so many evangelical Christians at the present day. The honoured 
brethren who speak after me will be better able than I am to draw out 
the practical conclusions which follow from the evangelical principles 
which I hope to establish ; and for myself, let me bespeak your patience 
and kind indulgence if you should be obliged to accompany me into 
a region of thought that appears somewhat abstract.” * 

Individualism throws us back upon the idea of individuality, or the 
individual man; and this idea of individuality includes two things— 
first, that the individual man has something which is proper or peculiar to 
himself, as distinguished from all other members of the race ; and, secondly, 
that he is designed by God to verify his own personality by thought, by 
will, and by feeling, which are all subjectively his own. With this idea 
of individuality the usage of language is in accordance. The term is 
employed in two senses, which can easily be distinguished—sometimes 
in the sense of peculiarity, and then, what is individual is the opposite 
of what is common to any particular society or to mankind in general ; 
and at other times in the sense of what we in Germany express by sub- 
jectivity, and then, individuality means the opposite of being influenced 
only by impulses from without—for example, by external authority and 
law, instead of a man being moved in his thought, and feeling, and will, 
from within. My task thus divides itself into two closely-connected 
parts. I have to speak, 1. Of the rights of individual peculiarity and 
its limits; 2. Of the rights of individual subjectivity and its limits; and 
in both cases I am to view the subject in the light of evangelical 
‘principles. 

I. In treating the first of these two sides of his subject, Dr Dorner 
began by referring to Schleiermacher and Vinet as the two chief re- 
presentatives of individualism in the province of religion and the 
Church. He gave an outline of Schleiermacher’s views on the subject, 
and pointed out, in passing, how much Neander had done to give new 
life and freshness to Church history, by tracing in successive ages the 
manifoldness of the Christian spirit and life, arising from the influence 
of individual peculiarities of constitution and genius upon those Chris- 
tian characteristics which are the common features of the whole true 
Church of God. He paid a warm tribute of admiration and love to 
the memory of Vinet, and quoted him as a proof how much the views 
first thrown out by Schleiermacher, as to both the rights and respon- 
sibilities of individuality, had spread in the French-speaking portion of 
evangelical Christendom, especially in Protestant Switzerland. He in- 
timated, however, his dissent from both these writers im several parti- 

* Tn what follows, the substance only of Dr Dorner’s address is given, save in 


the passages which we have marked with inverted commas—which are translated 
at full length. 
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culars, which he subsequently dwelt upon at some length in other parts 
of his discourse, while he summed up the main points in which he 
accepted their views in the following words :— 

“So much as this appears to be placed ina light agreeable to Scripture 
by these writers,—and this much I should like to see everywhere re- 
cognised,—viz., that every single soul is precious before God—contains 
and is intended to realise valuable divine conceptions or thought— 
that every soul is an original human image of CGod’s being, and not a 
mere example or specimen of the human species—that the perfection 
to which we are all called will not involve the extinction of the pecu- 
liarity of individuals ; but every peculiarity, although capable of being 
changed and caricatured in this life, is designed to be immortal. On 
the other hand, however, these immortal individualities are not in- 
tended by God for a monadic existence, wherein each should be self- 
sufficing, and carry itself as a whole, but that each is appointed to be 
in fellowship with others, as a part of God’s kingdom, or a member of 
Christ’s body, as the apostle has so beautifully developed the thought 
in 1 Cor. xii.” 

He then proceeded to point out some of the applications of the 
principle of individuality. Schleiermacher had applied it to ethics, 
and Neander to Church-history ; he would now shew some of its appli- 
cations to dogmatic theology, and to Church-life. In the province of 
dogmatic theology, the principle had led to the rise of what is called 
in Germany, “ biblical theology,” which is based upon the recognition of 
what is «dividual in the Sacred Writings both as to form and matter. 

“ Holy Scripture is not a uniform quantity. There is a rich fund of 
individuality in the several holy writers, and biblical theology, dis- 
tinguishing historically the different stages of revelation and religious 
life, follows the one great education-plan of God in its successive 
stages. Shades of difference have been observed in the doctrinal 
views of the several apostles, and hence has sprung a regeneration of 
the doctrine of inspiration in the direction which the noble Adolphe 
Monod desires in his ‘Adieus’ to see followed out—a task which he, as 
it were, bequeaths to his French brethren by his last testament. If, 
by this later theory of inspiration, the Scriptures are humanly brought 
nearer to us—by our feeling in their words, as Monod expresses it, the 
pulse of human hearts—they will also become all the more fruitful and 
profitable to us on this account. Nor is there any reason why their 
authority should thereby be diminished, unless it is to be supposed 
impossible for the Holy Spirit to have guided and controlled the indi- 
vidualities of the writers, and unless it is to be held that the canonical 
unity of the sacred authors must necessarily be abridged, when their 
individuality is recognised.” 

Te next applied the principle of individuality to the Church, and 
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shewed how it leads to a new and higher view both of the Church 
itself and of its history. He drew a contrast between the Church of 
Rome and the Protestant Church in this respect, in the following 
terms :— 

“Tf the Roman Catholic Church allows room for individuality in her 
system, it is against her own wishes ; she rather ignores than sanctions 
it. But her unity, in aiming at an apparent uniformity, has some- 
thing in it abstract and lifeless, to say nothing of the hollowness which 
can conceal itself behind her external unity. The unity of Rome is 
the unity of Church law. But when in a Church there is only on the 
one side a ruling class, and on the other side a uniform submissive 
mass, then there is a total want of the living bond that should unite 
the members one to another—then true unity is impossible, which is 
not sameness and dead reiteration, but the living reciprocal action of 
many members and persons. Moreover, it is impossible for law, even 
when it enters into much specification and detail, to comprehend all 
that is included in individual life ; it can only reach to some particular 
parts of it ; it cannot give life and soul to the whole. Thus much is 
still left to every man’s own will and pleasure, or made the subject of 
those consilia evangelica which invite a man to practise a degree of 
self-sacrifice which cannot be claimed from him as a duty, and which 
he is stimulated to put in practice by the ambition of supererogatory 
merit. 


“How much higher, more living, and more scriptural, is the evan- 
gelical idea of the Church, in which the idea of individuality has its due 
‘place! Here, to speak with Luther, every one has his own lecture or 
task,—here there needs to be no fear or shyness of what is individual 
or peculiar,—here manifoldness of gifts is a thing to be desired and 
encouraged,—those gifts of nature which, when consecrated by the 
Holy Ghost, become charismata for the Church’s different offices. Tor 
there ave different offices in the Church, as the apostle says, and not 
one office only, as many in Germany would have it at the present day, 
many offices, but one Spirit—one grace in the many—and all distri- 
buted and used by the Spirit to His own glory. And these differences 
of office and gifts form, no less than sameness, a cement, a bond of 
unity ; and therefore our Evangelical Church has no wish that we, who 
are called in Christ unto freedom, should become the slaves of any 
human master whatsoever. All human models, examples, and masters 
have always their limits, beyond which the imitation of them is mere 
copying, turns men into automatons, and tends to separation rather 
than union. Christ alone is the Individuality of individualities, the 
central Individual who is able to draw forth and develop in all that 
Divine nature or life of God wherein they are free, and for ever blessed. 
He alone does no violence to that individuality of nature which is of 
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Divine right, never putting forth His power with the view of pro- 
ducing uniformity, but preserving the peculiarities of the natural consti- 
tution in the very work of perfecting it, and at the same time making 
these subservient to the edification of His Church.” 

But the principle of individuality, in the sense of personal idiosyn- 
crasy, has also its abuses and dangers; and neither Schleiermacher nor 
Vinct did enough to point out these dangers, or to guard against them. 
This defect was the necessary consequence of their making the indivi- 
dual element the basis of religion, and of their not sufficiently recog- 
nising the necessity and importance of objective religious truth and 
knowledge. One of these dangers is, that the principle of individual- 
ity may assume the form of sectarianism. 

“When I speak of sect, 1am far from accepting the Romish sense 
of that term. The Church of Rome gives the name of sects to all re- 
ligious societies which separate themselves from the majority of the 
Church, and especially from its government. But it is not inferiority 
of numbers that makes a sect ; for the true idea of sectarianism num- 
ber is no essential element. Even great churches may become sects, or 
be filled with a sectarian spirit, when they enact what is special or 
peculiar to themselves, as mere single churches, into a law for all 
churches, or look upon themselves, who are only a part of the Church 
of Christ, as the whole. Smaller societies, on the other hand, though 
called sects by the large bodies, may be free from a sectarian spirit, and 
true members of the one Church of Christ, if they are not to blame for 
the division, but have been passive in their separation from other por- 
tions of the Church. We have no hesitation in denying to the Church 
of Rome the attribute of true catholicity ; and in charging her with a 
high degree of the spirit of sect, although we cannot go so far as to say 
that she is i toto cut off, like a rotten branch, from the body of 
Christ, and that no true children of God are any longer born in her. 
Yes, we accuse her of sectarianism, in spite of that catholicity which 
she inscribes upon her banner. In truth, this is the very point in 
which her distinctive character as a Church, although including also 
some commendable features, is at fault,—that she, while only a part of 
the Church, fancies herself to be the whole, and sets up a claim of 
universality, not for the universal Christian element which she con- 
tains, but precisely for what is peculiar to herself. This makes her 
narrow, notwithstanding all the greatness of the number of her adhe- 
rents ; this makes her proud and arrogant, in opposition both to truth 
and love ; and, on the other hand, this is what only too often kindles 
amongst ourselves the unholy flame of fleshly zeal and pride. 

“ No, my respected brethren, it is not only at the door of the Church 
of Rome that the sin of sectarian assumption lies. It lies algo at our 
own door, when, in a one-sided spirit, we unduly magnify what is 
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individual or peculiar in our Protestant confessions. Sect and secta- 
rianism are to be found wherever what is secondary and subordinate in 
religion is made the centre, and is constituted into the rule and stan- 
dard of ecclesiastical fellowship,—when what is particular, however 
good it may be in its own place, claims to be universal, or what is 
truly universal,—viz., the fundamental truths and facts of the gospel 
—becomés so subordinate, that men allow themselves, not passively 
merely, but by their own act and deed to separate themselves from the 
communion of the Church on account of differences upon secondary 
or tertiary points; and instead of helping to bear the burden of 
the whole body in a true, patient, and loving spirit, withdraw them- 
selves with hasty steps, both inwardly and outwardly, from the fellow- 
ship in which they have hitherto ived—condemning and complaining, 
instead of aiding and assisting, and then commencing a propaganda of 
division and separation in support of their own individual views or 
methods, and setting them up as a measure and standard of all truth. 
Oh, my brethren, I know well that I am here treading upon delicate 
ground ; but I dare not be silent when I see the danger that the spirit 
of a false individualism may urge on the members of the Church, who 
were intended to assist in building up its glorious framework, to work 
out its dismemberment, and conspire to its destruction. I know well 
that our visible ecclesiastical communions are not the same thing as the 
body of the Lord. But I also know well, that Protestantism would be 
an immense loser, both in herself and as the historical antagonist of 
Rome, if we should continue to lose ourselves heedlessly, and without 
‘a moment’s concern, in divisions without end. Every new Christian 
party that is formed is a new limit put upon Christian communion, if 
not for all the individuals concerned in it,—yet, considering the sinful- 
ness of our nature, for the mass. Every new party makes it difficult 
for the good which lies outside of it to find entrance among its mem- 
bers, and work among them its rightful work. Every new party in- 
creases the confusion of specch and ideas, and hinders the works which 
can only succeed. as great common undertakings,—the works especially 
of Christian theological science. How often, with such divisions, does 
love grow cold as humility becomes less! and then the range of vision 
grows narrower, and the truth becomes cloudy. The heart still pul- 
sates, perhaps, for what is remote and unseen, but the homely, earthly 
task of love and fellowship remains unfulfilled. As often we see in 
families, who speak with love and longing of a lost member who has 
gone into the world unseen, but, as long as they live together on earth, 
omit to fulfil to one another the duties of love. I speak not either to 
please or to displease any one; still less do I pass any judgment upon 
individuals. But I mean to say that it is high time to reflect that 
mere movement and excitement is not in itself identical with what is 
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good,—that the energetic faithfulness of individual peculiarities may 
prove injurious to the kingdom of God, and that much mischief may 
be done when even the earthen vessels of Christian truth are lightly 
esteemed, or broken in pieces. I think it is needful for us all to 
hold fast the evangelical principle as one of cecumenical validity and 
force,—that nothing more is necessary to the unity of the Church than 
the pure gospel and the sacraments; and that therefore when these two 
elements still abide in their right, (their use is always imperfect,) a self- 
willed or spontaneous separation from the Church is not answerable to 
the claims of love and humility, nor consistent with that understanding 
of the truth which knows how to distinguish what is central from 
what is not.” 

Dr Dorner next pointed out the evil effects which result from the 
abuse of the principle of individuality, in the form of sectarianism, in 
giving rise to scepticism, a fact which aggravates the responsibility of 
every act of spontaneous separation from the Church, and which, 
though not in itself decisive as to the line of duty, is at least well 
worthy of being thrown into the scale. He also touched upon the 
unfavourable influence of such an abuse of the principle upon the reli- 
gious character of the individual Christian, and its healthy develop- 
ment. In view of all which sinister consequences, the question became 
all the more important how these abuses of the principle are to be pre- 
vented and checked. In dealing with this question, Dr Dorner entered 
into a pretty lengthened critique of the views of Schleiermacher and 
Vinet on the side on which he differs from them—a critique which, 
however interesting to the countrymen of these great authors, could 
not have the same interest for English readers. The scope and general 
effect of it, however, may be briefly given, which was to insist upon 
the indispensableness of laying the foundation of religious faith and 
life upon objective Christian fact and truth, instead of making indivi- 
dual conviction and feeling the basis. Schleiermacher had denied the 
possibility of an objective knowledge of God himself, though not of 
Divine things. Vinet had?even gone further, and denied that the 
objects of religion have the power of evidencing themselves to the mind 
by any inherent self-verifying quality. But Dr Dorner maintained the 
contrary. He held that Christianity hag in itself, as an objective body 
of truth, a self-evidencing power and quality. It is hke light which 
reveals itself to the eye as well as other things. If religious truth has 
not in itself the power of revealing itself in its evidence to the spirit of 
man, and thereby to give him certainty concerning itself, from whence 
is this certainty to come to him? Is it to come from himself? as 
Vinet says. But that would be a self-made, not a divinely-authorised 
certainty ; it would be a faith built upon faith ; 2e., a faith built upon 
the sand. It has a pious sound to say that we are not capable of at- 
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taining to any real objective knowledge of God; but dateé anguis in 
herba. It is only upon the assumption that Christian truth has the in- 
herent evidence in itself of its own truth and authority, that it becomes 
possible to speak of a Christian rule of life and faith which applies 
equally to all. 


II. Dr Dorner then proceeded to treat of individualism, in the 
sense of free individual inquiry or the right of private judgement, 
what the Germans call Subjectivity. 

Here the question to be considered is, What is the right relation of 
the individual mind to that body of Christian truth which is brought 
objectively before it in the Holy Scriptures? or, in other words, What 
is the right adjustment in the Christian mind and life of the true 
principles of liberty and authority, of the claims of a free subjectivity, 
on the one hand, and of an external revelation of truth, on the other ? 

“ All Christian men are agreed that these two factors of the spiritual 
life do not adjust and harmonise themselves naturally, but that it is 
the great moral problem of man’s life to bring them more and more 
into union and concord, and that it is only Christianity which can 
effect it in such wise, that God’s will shall also become our will, and 
God’s thoughts our thoughts. But several ways may be thought of 
in which this moral problem may be solved, and the question arises, 
Which is the right way? Upon this question opposite views are taken. 
Some hold that the spiritual life begins with freedom, and ends in 
submission to the authority of the Word—the submission being spon- 
‘taneous, and springing from a frank recognition of the Word’s truth 
and excellence. Others maintain that the objective authority of the 
Word, and submission to it, comes first. Thus we see two opposite 
parties in Protestant Christendom in our time, and a warm contro- 
versy maintained between them—the men of authority and the men 
of liberty. The former contend, that to put individual liberty first, 
is an antisocial, disorganising principle ; and that authority, not sub- 
jectivity, is the only sure bond of society. The latter demand, What 
moral value can attach to any thought or action which does not spring 
from a free determination on the part of the individual? We are then 
only the echo of thoughts which are not our own thoughts, and the 
passive recipients of impulses from without, which keep down and 
overlay our own proper moral powers. A blind subjection to an 
external authority.can have no worth, or to truth which is not assi- 
milated to the substance of a man’s own understanding. They desire, 
indeed, that the conscience of man should seek after the Word of 
God, but should recognise only so much of it to be good and true, as 
it perceives to be good and true i its own nature. ‘The individual 
should legislate for himself,—he should be a law unto himself,—and his 
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certainty of the truth of the objective word should rest upon its cor- 
respondence with his own subjective needs and anticipations,—only so 
much is binding upon him as he finds himself able to agree with, and 
he is entitled to apply a free and negative criticism to all the rest. 
And the Church suffers nothing by this free procedure. It is only 
thus that she gains her truly living members.” 

“Widely as these two tendencies diverge from each other, they may 
yet be brought to a mutual understanding, if both the parties still 
occupy the evangelical ground of the Reformation. Ifso, the men of 
authority, on the one hand, will not deny that a conscious willing 
obedience to authority, proceeding from the heart, is better than a 
blind mechanical submission ; and that though the religious process 
must, in their judgment, begin with the external authority, it ought 
not to end there, but to advance onward to freedom. The other party, 
again, who contend for free inquiry after truth, and free determination 
in regard to it, do not certainly mean that truth has yet to be disco- 
vered, but only that men should be free to seek it where it is already 
revealed. ‘They do not mean, in the last instance, only to believe 
themselves, and to feed upon their own thoughts,—but they wish to 
find a strength which they do not find in themselves—a peace which 
they have not in themselves—in that truth which they have not dis- 
covered by their own thought, but which stands above them as an 
objective power, but of which an anticipation says to them from afar 
off—as to Columbus—that there it is, and that it is permitted to them 
to plant their foot upon its sacred soil.” 

If these concessions are made on both sides, I may hope, said Dr 
Dorner, to have their concurrence also in an additional view which I 
wish to bring forward, and which will enable us, I think, to estimate 
aright what is true in both these tendencies, and to avoid the evils and 
dangers which may easily arise from both. 

“Tn all ages the gospel has had two ways of finding entrance for itself 
into the hearts of men, and not one only. The one way is that of free in- 
quiry after truth and life, and free decision for the Redeemer, independ- 
ently of all antecedent external authority. This way, for brevity’s sake, 
I call ‘the way of missions.’ When the apostles went to the heathen, 
they could not take their stand upon any external authority whatso- 
ever—either Bible, or Church, or holy tradition. They must first 
become an authority themselves to such as were inquiring after truth. 
The apostle of the heathen seeks for points of contact with the truth 
in their natural guesses and anticipations of it—he applies himself to 
their felt wants and longings, that so they who are worshipping a God 
unknown, may seek unto that self-revealing, speaking God whose mes- 
Senger he is. The other way is that which the gospel follows in fami- 
lies and peoples which have already accepted the Christian confession. 
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Analogous to this was Christ’s preaching among the Jews. He ap- 
pealed to the Old Testament as an authority which they already 
acknowledged, not that they should stand still there, but pass through 
it, as the outer court, into that holiest of all which He opened up 
before them. And similar is the outer court, though of wider extent 
and closer relation to the Holy of holies, which necessarily exists in 
Christian times, through the deposit and tradition of truth which is 
preserved undying from generation to generation in the Christian 
Church. The Church, settled and propagated from one generation to 
another, cannot, and must not, act in the manner of a purely mission- 
ary Church. He who believes the gospel cannot but speak to his 
children of that which his own heart is full of—he cannot but give to 
his children that which is his own best treasure—and the firmer his 
own faith in the truth is, the more must he also inculcate upon his 
children that it is their duty, and the duty of all men, to believe on 
Christ, whether their anima naturaliter Christiana accedes to it imme- 
diately or not. And if he himself is penetrated with reverence for 
the authority of Holy Scripture, and shews such reverence even with- 
out intending to do so, this cannot fail to make an impression upon 
his children, to whom God has given him as an authority. And thus, 
wherever Christian education exists, will the young come to handle 
the Bible as a book of authority, though as yet little understood, from 
regard to the authority of their parents who bow before it. And why 
should we not rejoice in this Christian order of things? Why not 
look upon such a pure atmosphere of Christian family life as a blessing 
. to our children? Why should we think ourselves obliged to watch more 
jealously for their personal freedom of religious decision than the eye 
of our Father in heaven watches for it, who has so constituted the 
order of human life in its successive generations, that, when Chris- 
tianised, it cannot be otherwise than an objective power and an 
external authority ? If men object to this influence, they ought also to 
object to preaching itself ; for preaching, as well as education, is a power, 
a determinating influence which is brought to bear from without. 
‘These, then, are the two ways or methods in which the gospel 
finds access to the hearts of men—the way of missions, and the way 
of education—and they must always exist. They complete each 
other—they guard each other from excesses—they secure that what- 
ever has a blessing in it to one generation, should not be lost, to 
another. They ought, therefore, to recognise and respect each other, 
and to render reciprocal aid. And both of them are equally necessary, 
even in professedly Christian countries. Infidelity has spread so 
widely through Christendom, that the gospel has again to do with a 
world which bears only too close a resemblance to heathendom. 
Culture and civilisation have, no doubt, their good and splendid 
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sides; but while they awake and powerfully develop the spirit of 
individualism, we by no means see religious and moral progress ad- 
vancing with an equal pace; while they make men the slaves of 
material interests, how often do they loosen the bonds that tied them 
to God ; and what is this but a plunging of Christendom back again 
into heathenism. And in such a state of things, where men have 
broken with the Bible, and all Church-traditions, the gospel can only 
seck after men, and go after them to find them in a way analogous to 
that of heathen missions. They cannot be reached in the way of an 
appeal to external authority. But, on the other hand, it is a perversity 
to contend that this is the only legitimate method of Christianisation, 
and ought universally to be employed—as much so as it would be to 
contend, on the other side, that we should operate by the means of 
tradition and external authority, when the validity of these is no longer 
recognised. In view of these considerations, we might expect the 
representatives of both tendencies to be just to one another, and to 
cherish a spirit of mutual recognition. But it would help greatly to 
bring about such a good understanding, if both tendencies were purged 
of what is impure, and attention were directed to the dangers con- 
nected with both.” 

Dr Dorner then proceeded to point out these dangers on either side 
at considerable length ; but the discussion being one of scientific and 
theological rather than of practical interest, and as it had a close 
bearing throughout upon the peculiarities of German opinion and 
speculation, we forbear an attempt either to translate the words of 
the original, or to reproduce the substance of it in our own. ‘To all, 
however, who have any taste and capacity for German theological 
discussion, this part of his able discourse would be found the most 
attractive and valuable ; and it is with great regret that our space 
compels us to omit it. We can only add, in conclusion, a few sen- 
tences from the close of his address, in which he speaks “yet a last 
word” on the relation of the individual to the Church, and of the 
individual churches to one another; and in which he brings out 
beautifully the striking view included in this relation, that individuals 
and individual Churches should not only be help-giving, but help- 
accepting :— 

“ But love shews itself not only in the way of being willing to give 
help to others. In the highest things, in the things of the Spirit, 
willingness to accept help from others is also a source of love, and one 
of love’s strongest bonds. There is an Egoism also in spiritual things, 
which is willing only to give, but not readily to receive. When this 
willingness is wanting, there wants also humility, although the pride 
may conceal itself under fine words about being faithful and true to 
one’s own Church and Church usages. But there is no faithfulness 
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towards the Church which is not faithfulness towards the Church’s 
Head, which does not honour before all the Head of the Church’s will, 
with regard to her fellowship ; and it is not the will of the Head that 
the fellow-servants, during his absence, should beat one another, but 
should help one another with the pounds which He has intrusted to 
each. One only there is, who in spiritual things is only a Giver, not 
a Receiver. Of us, there is no one so rich that he cannot, and needs 
not to be, areceiver. Still more, however, than from individuals may 
we be receivers from whole Churches. For what is felt, and what is 
weighed in a thousand hearts—what is cleared, and tested, and purified 
in many thousand souls—what circulates in the Church as its life- 
blood, and has proved itself the Church’s stay and strength in trouble 
and death—that is a precious jewel indeed. Therein is contained a 
precious tradition, into the inheritance and joint possession of which 
it is meant that we all should enter. Wherefore to us and to our free 
evangelical theology be this tradition sacred—not the stiff and hard 
tradition of Rome, but the» evangelical tradition of the Churches of 
the Reformation, ever young, ever quickening itself and testing itself 
anew by the Word of God—the tradition which has come down to us 
from the days of the apostles through a bright and noble succession of 
testes veritatis. Let us honour, therefore, every one of these Church 
communities as depositaries of truths and good gifts, which the Spirit 
of God has distributed to them severally, in different kinds, as He 
willed, but distributed with the view of their becoming a common 
good to all, by each being willing to communicate to others of its 
faithfully-guarded treasure, and each being also willing to receive 
what the others have to give. For all things are yours, whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or James, or John. They are all glorious in 
themselves, these several individual apostles of the Church—and they 
are all glorious in themselves, these great individual Churches, formed 
according to the divine originals which they were respectively designed 
to hold forth. But still more glorious are they all, when all are 
enlightened and warmed by the beams of all; and when all are thus 
quickened to mutual love and mutual help, as well as gratitude to 
Him who is the Giver of every good and every perfect gift.” 


M. Dr Krummacuer, Potsdam, said :—Individualism is not only 
authorised upon the territory of practical Christianity, but it is a neces- 
sity ; it constitutes the life—a life of individual faith—or death. If the 
Jatholic Church contents itself with belief and profession, and if it pre- 
tends that mere submission renders a man blessed, in the Lutheran 
Church there is also much tendency to make a Shibboleth of doctrine 
and forms of worship, and to leave the rest to the clergy. People of 
this kind are the same everywhere. They attach more importance to 
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doctrine than to conversion and its effects on conduct. It is necessary 
to oppose to them Christian individualism. Each Christian must prove 
the ransoming power of Christ in himself. Each Christian becomes an 
original thought of the Spirit of God. If the equilibrium of the sense 
of culpability and of appropriation of the pardon of sins is deranged, 
there arise immediately three rocks—that of mysticism, that of pietism, 
and that of legalism. 

Individualism has also its rights in relation to theology. Every 
Christian has a right to interpret the Holy Scriptures, but he must not 
approach it without remembering that the Holy Spirit has already 
acted upon the Church. She has given the ensemble of what she 
believes, and of what she does not believe, in her symbols. Theology 
has the right to submit them to revision, and to. develop them. 

Individuals have the right to separate themselves from a Church 
which excludes the doctrine of salvation, or which has not proper dis- 
cipline. A separate Church will not live if it ig not a work of God. 
It does not follow that the continuity of the Church is thus broken. 
The Evangelical Alliance represents the normal evangelical unity de- 
signed by God for the future. Let us give the hand; let us meet 
together under the banner of the cross; and let us hold fast to the 
Scripture as the only source of the faith. 


M. Pastor Scuwoxss, Russia, Vice-President of the Court of Appeal, 
asked that the aid of God might be implored for the struggles of truth 
in his own country. He felt himself compelled to thank the town of 
Geneva, which always opened its gates, its arms, and its heart, when 
questions of liberty, civil or religious, were agitated. 


M. Pastor FiasHar, Berlin, said that there was wanting still a uni- 
versal Christian Church. The Alliance seemed to open to him the 
only way to this true catholicity. 


M. Pastor ANDERSEN, pastor of the Lutheran Church in Geneva, 
said, that they should see that their steps were sure, that they might 
not trip. It was necessary to go out of ourselves, and embrace Jesus 
Christ by repentance, faith, prayer, and charity, ‘This was the true in- 
dividualism. This it was that had formed those characters that rose 
above the world. 


M. Dr Scuenker, Vienna, brought the salutations of the brethren from 
the capital of Austria, and also good news. Their Emperor had realised 
what the great Joseph had hoped. He had permitted them to associate 
themselves organically with the churches of other countries. In 
Hanover, they had been received by the Gustavus Adolphus Society. 
They asked to-day to be received by the Evangelical Alliance, 


Aationalism iv German Stortzerland, 


MORNING SITTING. 


Wepnespay, Sepiember 11. 
M. Prorsessor Riccrnpacs, of Basle, read a paper on “ What are the 
Main Points in which Modern Rationalism, especially in German 
Switzerland, is Opposed to Christianity?” He began :— 

It is a difficult task to speak on a subject some of the champions of 
which are friends of the author, who was himself formerly of their num- 
ber, but, by the grace of God, is so no longer, although he has at times 
no more urgent prayer to offer than the following: “Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief.” Another difficulty lies in the fact that 
Rationalism makes itself felt as a power. It is, therefore, not enough 
to pass judgment on a few single tenets; but we must, in charity, try 
to do justice to our opponents, without denying the truth of God. 

Owing to the narrow limits in which the subject has to be com- 
pressed, I can only notice Rationalism as it exists in German Switzer- 
land. Germany will, of course, be considered, in so far as we German 
Swiss cannot claim to be independent of the spirit of Germany, how- 
ever much we differ from it in practice. Scepticism in France has 
already been specially treated. The “Essays and Reviews,” which in 
England have caused so much sensation, cannot be considered from the 
same point of view as our controversies in Germany and Switzerland, as 
they tend in a different direction. The principal objection seems to be, 
that they avoid a clear and open explanation of the centre of faith— 
the belief in Christ,—which is just our point of starting. 

I hope, therefore, better to accomplish my object by confining my 
attention to one single phenomenon, than by superficially touching upon 
general subjects. 
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The contributors to the Zettstimmen™ follow each a different path of 
free-thinking. The editor is a native of Wittemberg, but the deepest 
thinker among them is a Swiss. Some are zealous clergymen. Some 
display a noble and refined spirit, and considerable acuteness within 
the sphere of their ideas. The tone of some of the articles is easy and 
bold, though not always free from frivolity. They shew more skill in 
discovering the contradictions of their antagonists, than in avoiding 
contradictions themselves. Holding, on the whole, the same views, 
they must bear with being made responsible for each other. 

The writers in the Zertstimmen assert it as their special privilege to 
proceed rationally. But we must all of us, when we think, employ the 
reason which God has given us. It is thus only that we can follow the 
apostle’s admonition: “ Prove all things.” Whenever we try to prove 
that it is more rational to believe than not to believe in the gospel, we 
perform a part of that rational worship which the Apostle recommends, 
(Rom. xii. 1,) without forgetting, however, that the most rational 
evidence is not faith, and that our knowledge is only partial ; we, con- 
sequently, deem it not irrational that our reason should know its limits. 
Passion and sin obscure our reason. It is therefore most rational to 
employ means to remove this obscurity. 

Rationalism, therefore, is not the use of reason, but the wrong use of 
it,—its abuse,—which ascribes to it what is not within its compass. 
It is a fundamental error of Rationalism to say that, “ the mind acknow- 
ledges itself as the only thing real, existing, divine.” Of a piece with 
this is “the autonomy of thought and volition,” which does not exist 
by itself. This autonomy claims the right of bringing everything—the 
Bible too—before the tribunal of reason. In the Zeitstemmen, ii. 35, 
Luther is cited as an authority, and, in p. 36, a community of mind is 
recommended as a check upon individual arbitrariness. And what 
protection is there against the arbitrary decision of a majority ? 

The Rationalists of former days made also use of the Scriptures for 
the interpretation of their moral principles, setting the rest aside. The 
Trinity, original sin, redemption, nay, every word connected with divine 
grace, might thus be erased from the prayers of the Church. 

Our modern Rationalists are different. Very few, indeed, still uphold 
Kant’s practical postulates,—God, Freedom, Immortality, and his eate- 
gorical Imperative of moral law; but their main supports are Hegel 
with his pantheism, Schleiermacher, as far as he leans to Hegel, and, 
for the criticism of the writings of the New Testament, Baur who 
endeavours to bring St Paul into contradiction with the other apostles. 
Let us now examine whether what they say of repentance, faith, grace, 
regeneration, life in God, be really in the sense of Scripture. 

* Die Zeitstimmen (The Voices of the Time), The leading journal of the Ra- 
tionalists in Switzerland, published at Zurich, 
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We can, of course, not expect that they should teach in strict accor- 
dance with the Bible. Whilst acknowledging its inexhaustible store of 
truth and wisdom, they most distinctly reject the traditional authority 
of the text. They say that Protestantism ought to treat the Bible like 
any other book ; that slavery is the same, whether imposed by Rome or 
Jerusalem ; that the essence of practical religion, the principles of Chris- 
tianity, are contained in the Bible, but that many of the recorded events 
are deficient in historical truth, and that its dogmas and formulas are 
liable to change with the times. 

I dearly cherish what is said by the apostle,—that he speaks in 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; and I am also deeply struck by 
the words of Adolphe Monod on his death-bed, that it is well that 
much is written, whether we understand all or not; what we do not 
now understand, we shall perhaps understand hereafter. Does not 
Christ say of the Old Testament that the Scripture cannot be broken ? 
and does He not follow this up to the last, as He testifies in his prayer 
in the 17th chapter of St John? The works of M. De Rougemont on 
“Christ and His Witnesses,” and of Young, “The Christ of History,” 
prove to me that Germans do not stand alone in these convictions. 

Our Rationalists evidently share the views of Strauss,—as expressed 
in his “ Life of Christ,’—that the character and deeds of Christ, as be- 
lieved by the Church, are contradictory when ascribed to one indi- 
vidual, but agree when attributed to the whole race. On the other 
hand, numerous passages prove their dissent from Strauss, who contra- 
dicts almost every historical fact connected with the person of Christ. 
According to them, Christ alone is salvation. Divine life has been 
manifested in Him on earth. 

Then, again, they deny the miracles which preceded and followed 
the coming of Christ, whilst they express their admiration for what 
they call the ingenious myths which cannot, however, be considered as 
history. 

It is the Christ of the Gospel, and not of theologians, they claim as 
their own ; and St Paul is made responsible for having first paved the 
way to the theological conception. It is the fashion and axiom of 
Baur and his followers to deny to St John the authorship of the fourth 
Gospel. 

They reach their climax, when thay deny the resurrection of Christ, 
and the benefit arising to us from it ; nor does it at all effect their belief 
in Christ. . 

But is not the whole existence of the Church of Christ founded on 
this belief? Witness what the Apostle says in 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15. Did 
not Christ after His resurrection repeatedly appear to His disciples, and 
afterwards effect the conversion of Paul? Can any fact be more con- 
vincingly proved ? 
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We are told that Jesus only rose in the spirit; and that what the 
apostles saw were only visions. What we believe as a miracle, they 
call a contradiction, making no account of the working of His mighty 
power spoken of in Eph. i. 19, 20. 

Not only do they deny all outward miracles, they even reject Christ’s 
freedom from sin, which they say, He refutes in his own words: “ Why 
callest thou me good? there is none good but one, that is God.” But 
how entirely do they overlook the spirit of what Christ further says, 
when speaking of salvation and the kingdom of heaven! And yet, are 
not they obliged to own that the character of Christ, as given in the 
Gospels, remains to them an eternal enigma ? 

Our modern Rationalists, unlike the Rationalists of former days, do 
not entirely sympathise with Strauss who, in his preface to Ulrich Von 
Hutten’s Dialogues, places Christ on a level with Schiller, although 
they are foolish enough to say, that it is indifferent and useless to 
us whether Christ ever healed the sick. 

When you say, that Christ lives henceforth as the spiritual Head of 
His Church, and that those who believe in Him have triumphed over 
death and hell, your speech is ambiguous. That Christ whom you pre- 
tend to have found, is not the one proclaimed by the apostles. 

Why not accept Christ, as the Gospels represent Him, since you ac- 
knowledge the Scriptures as the only true source of the principles of 
Christianity? And yet before going to this source, you draw from a 
different one in your own consciousness, and form a picture of Christ 
which does not at all correspond with the Gospels. Such is Rationalism. 

What a strange result! You acknowledge no miracles, because you 
have no God who does miracles ; no Father who has sent His Son. 

There are some who set aside the question whether miracles have 
happened, or not; others are honest enough plainly to declare, that 
the scientific treatment of history excludes all miracles, 

To say that miracles would be an arbitrary interference of God with 
the laws of nature, and that it would be reducing the Deity to the small 
dimensions of man; to presume that He must mend His creation in 
order to adapt it to some especial ends, is unreasonable, however often 
it may be stated. We believe in a God who is conscious of His acts, 
and is the Lord of His creation. 

On this topic their writings are so full of the most clumsy contradic- 
tions, that we are amazed at the boldness with which they come forward 
as the teachers of a superior wisdom. 

After rejecting the personality of God, on the ground that a “person” 
must be in some particular spot, they enlarge upon such refined and 
unintelligible distinctions regarding the essence of God, that they may 
safely be called articles of faith much more difficult to believe than 
those of the Church of Christ. 
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What right have they to apply expressions relating to human know- 
ledge to the essence of God, considering there is such a vast difference 
between human and divine wisdom? Do their artificial philosophical 
formulas give a better insight into the essence of God than the simple 
confession of Christian faith ? 

The following assertion is trumpeted forth into the ears of their 
readers with particular force : Since the discoveries of Copernicus, men 
have gained an insight into the universe such as neither Peter nor Paul 
could ever obtain ; the Copernican system of the world has destroyed 
the distinction between heaven and earth, and the ascension and second 
coming of Christ have, thereby, been shewn to be impossible. 

Would it not seem from all this, as if we, on the opposite side, were 
all still teaching that the sun is turning round the earth? But the 
discoveries of Copernicus, treating of things corporeal, have nothing. to 
do with spiritual life. ; 

When we pray—Our Father who art in heaven; and confess our belief 
in a future life in another world, we cannot in the least see what im- 
pediment Copernicus is to us. Kepler and Newton could not see it 
either, Astronomy can prove nothing against the spiritual heaven of 
the Bible. 

What they say of prayer shews still more manifestly that the God 
whom they profess is not, like ours, the Lord of His creation, but a 
God tied down by the laws which we may discover. The world 
being governed by unchangeable laws, it is, according to them, utterly 
impossible for prayer to bring about any change, except in the heart of 
him who prays. To expect prayer to be otherwise efficacious, would be 
proclaiming a finite and changeable God, who could by finite causes be 
prevailed upon to alter His counsels, Is this not confessedly contrary to 
the teaching of Christ ? 

It is cheering to see them reject blind fate as something heathenish, 
which would make sin a necessity, remove all distinction between good 
and evil, and do away with moral responsibility. Now, if man, by the 
action of his free will, can change the course of events, what a glaring 
contradiction to deny to the Creator a power they grant to His creature ! 

The difference between ancient and modern Rationalism regarding a 
future life is, thet the former depreciates the Old Testament for no other 
reason than because it scarcely says anything of the immortality of 
the soul; whilst the latter values it the more highly, because there is 
manifested in it such genuine piety without any hope of immortality, 
neither of which views is in strict accordance with truth. The Scrip- 
tures do not teach a mere immortality of soul which would argue for an 
everlasting separation of body and soul. 

The Old Testament is by no means devoid of indications of a religious 
hope in the delivery from the realms of death. But leaving entirely 
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out of sight that these dark forebodings of the Old Testament find 
their fulfilment in the New, our Rationalists, following in the wake of 
Schleiermacher, say : In the midst of things finite,—to become one with 
the Infinite, to be eternal in every moment,—that is everlasting life. 

On the question of sin, we touch upon the most tender point. In 
order not to run the risk of judging of them as the Pharisee did of the 
publican, we must be most careful to make nothing but their own asser- 
tions our point of starting. | ‘ 

We are glad to acknowledge that, not relying on the power of human 
virtue, as the more ancient Rationalists do, they, in numérous passages, 
exhibit a true Christian idea of the consciousness of the life of a sinner. . 
We might almost apply to them what the Lord addressed to the scribe : 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” But, unfortunately, they 
do not proceed in this spirit ; and not being able to get rid of the leaven 
of that doctrine which teaches that evil is necessary, their teaching is 
no longer in accordance with truth. 

Their doctrine of original sin, particularly as expressed by Hozrler, 
that man has to conquer sensuality in his struggle for morality, is by no 
means the Christian doctrine of original sin; nor is it rational, Though 
renewing their former protest against a Blind Fate, they-represent sin 
as a necessary development. Were they really in earnest with that 
protest, they would uphold the responsibility of man at the very first 
appearance of sin. 

In short, although they do not deny the existence of sin, they, never- 
theless, do not acknowledge it in its abomination and wickedness in the 
eyes of God; and can, consequently, dispense with the desire for a 
complete redemption, which leads us to the last point, viz., their doctrine 
of faith. 

A strange contradiction meets us here at once. Pretending to be 
believing Christians, hoping to be saved through faith, they strenuously 
attack what the Church has always held to be the essence of faith. 
They make a distinction between theology and religion, between dogmas 
and faith, and say, that Christianity does not depend on the belief in 
certain historical events of the Bible, and the dogmas founded thereon. 

We might put to them the question—From what source do you draw, 
when talking of salvation, of regeneration, of reconciliation, of the king- 
dom of heaven, if not from the gospel? Has ever man obtained the 
knowledge of these things in any other manner? Now, having your 
knowledge from Scripture, what arbitrariness to define the names of 
these highest goods according to your ideas, and not in accordance with 
the spirit of Scripture! Or, is that, perhaps, the teaching of Holy Writ, 
when you declare justification and reconciliation not to be dependent 
on any mediation through the person of Christ? The Christ whom you 
acknowledge has been crucified and has gone into corruption ;° our 
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Christ has risen from the dead, and is a living Redeemer and Me- 
diator. aa ees ; 

The contradiction between modern Rationalism and evangelical Chris- 
tianity concerns, as has been shewn, the very essence of faith. But 
what is the position these men holdin the church? That some of them 
are not deficient in zeal and enthusiasm even Tholuck acknowledges. 
Their ideal seems to be a popular church founded upon the autonomy 
of congregations and the priesthood of all who call themselves Christians. 

Suppose even they succeeded in bringing about their proposed synod 
of the people, (the council of Zurich has rejected their proposal,) the 
gospel would by no means perish, although they would cause a rupture 
in the Church if their unbelief were placed on an equal footing with 
the Christian faith. 

Now, the question is—What have we to do? Probably many of our 
English and French brethren think—How is it possible for believing 
Christians to remain in the same Church with these teachers of error ? 
We in Switzerland and Germany consider it wrong to hold communion 
with those who deny the truth of God, but quite as wrong rashly to break 
off all communion. In the French Church similar struggles are at work. 
The same holds good of the Church of Holland. In England they are 
just beginning, whilst, on the other hand, the Episcopal Church finds it 
difficult to keep clear of Romish elements. 

In mentioning all this, I do not mean to imply that we ought not to 
exercise discipline ; but where the limits between lawful inquiry and 
unlawful apostasy from the confession of the church are so undefined, 
judicious management is extremely difficult. We cannot deny that 
many of our most eminent theologians, in trying to reconcile scriptural 
truth with the knowledge of the age, do not always keep clear of a cer- 
tain amount of rationalistic infection. : 

Some of our discipline will consist in ceaselessly bearing testimony 
against untruth, at the risk of incurring the reproach, that we are 
“tormenting the dwellers upon earth.” Those of our brethren who are 
inclined to consider such testimony timid and weak, unless followed up 
by action, that is to say, by secession, must consider that if we cannot 
exclude our opponents, we can refer to the example of Christ, who 
neither seceded from the synagogue, nor taught His disciples to secede. 

My representation of the disease with which our Swiss and German, 
Church is afflicted is at the same time a confession that we stand in 
urgent need of the healing hand of the Physician ; and our remedy is, 
to rest in the Lord till it please Him to deliver us, and in faith to rely 
upon the mercy of the living God. 


Pastor. STEIGER, of Thurgau, spoke briefly on the same subject. 


8 


Christian Brotherbood and Polemres. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


WrpneEspDAY, September 11. 
Tue paper of Count AGENoR DE GaspaRIN was read in his absence 
by M. Pastor F. Counin of Geneva. The subject was—‘ Christian 
Fraternity, and the Characteristics which Polemics among Christians 
ought to Possess.” 

Gentlemen and dear Brethren,—“ Truth and Love” is the motto I 
prefix to my remarks on the subject assigned me—a motto truly divine 
when maintained entire ; if cut into two, however—if Truth be sepa- 
rated from Love—it will cause both to disappear. This fatal separation 
but too accurately represents the state of professing Christians in every 
age throughout the world. When we glance at the past, we perceive 
at one stage of the world’s history, periods ardent, inquisitive, doc- 
trinal, in which Truth is sought after while Love is left in the shade ; 
at another period, doctrine appears to be decried and Truth disre- 
garded, the recall of exiled Love and the restoration of union among 
the children of God being alone deemed worthy of attention. 

Without asserting in which direction the tide runs in the present 
day, I rejoice that the Evangelical Alliance has proposed as the subject 
of an address, the mode in which discussions among Christians should 
be conducted. 

The mere fact of the subject having been proposed, implies, in the 
first place, that Christians may, with propriety, engage in mutual dis- 
cussions ; and, in the second place, that Truth has its rights as well as 
Love, and that such discussions ought to breathe the spirit of the 
gospel. 

Allow me to add that the Geneva Committee, in assigning the sub- 
ject to me, who am not a member of the Alliance,—though I desire 
as ardently as any of its members the triumph of living Christian 
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union,—has probably intended thereby to indicate the extent to which 
the liberty of conscientious dissent, and the sweet reality of Christian 
love, are cherished among us. 


I. Differences of opinion have always existed among Christians ; but: 
never so much as at present. Without entering on a minute examina- 
tion of the present aspect of the Christian world, or of the leading 
questions of the time, I may safely assert that the Christian faith was 
formerly professed with much greater unanimity than now. In con- 
sequence of this change, religious controversies with those whose 
Christian character and piety we respect, have become more fre- 
quently necessary, and that too on points of far more vital importance ; 
and hence arises, dear brethren, a formidable temptation which we 
must look in the face,—the temptation of sacrificing truth to union, 
—the temptation of regarding an opinion, though not sound, as admis- 
sible, merely because it is maintained by Christians,—the temptation 
of softening down our creed, in order to bring about the agreement 
of believers; and of viewing as matters of indifference doctrines not 
universally received. 

To mitigate instead of modify, to suppress instead of solve, is 
the old way of the world; which has but too much contributed to 
degrade Christianity. Discussions, it is said, are difficult; let us, 
therefore, waive all discussions whatever. It is difficult to form men, 
let us form monks,—let us go on mutilating our creed, till we reduce 
it to its smallest possible dimensions. In order to promote peace, let 
‘us try to assert, reflect, believe, the least that is possible. Away with 
discussions, away with doctrines. Thus we shall avoid bringing into 
collision the children of God. 

Such, you all know, is not the course followed by the gospel. It 
makes all things new, all—commencing even with discussions among 
Christians. It makes them new; it does not suppress them. 

Discussions, be assured, could not be suppressed without lowering 
the moral dignity of man ;—without weakening that within us which 
makes us capable of belief and of rational and moralaction. Let us be 
on our guard, for scepticism is in the air we breathe. The besetting 
evil at present is a spurious liberality, which is, in fact, but mere in- 
difference, a disposition to admit everything, to respect everything, 
and to believe that every age, every people—I had almost said every 
temperament—has most legitimately produced a peculiar form of 
Christianity. Such a tendency, is, in reality, a deifying of history, 
the successive evolutions of which are more or less substituted for a 
divine and definite revelation ; and such is the tendency of the times 
in which we live. We are told, and we almost admit, that there exists 
no absolute certainty here below, and that we should not positively 
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believe anything whatever ; that we should have merely opinions and 
not firm beliefs ; that our convictions in order to be reasonable, should 
be relative, personal, and, as it were, temporary. The age, far more 
Hegelian than people venture to say, advances on a path at the end 
of which there is a structure of mere natural religion. Along the path, 
however, and before the end of it is reached, we meet with doctrines, 
less and less repulsive, and for that very reason more dangerous, 
Nothing is entirely true, nothing entirely false! One may reject, for- 
sooth, as a savant, what one holds as a member of the church ; and 
unbelief in the study is often combined with orthodoxy in the pulpit ! 
Every article of belief has its accompanying doubt, and no Christian, 
we are told, should be certain of anything because other Christians as 
good as he entertain on the same point views different from his. 

Hence the new scepticism, the scepticism of believers! There is 
progressing among us an enemy more formidable than error—indif- 
ference to truth. 

Among real Christians, of course, that indifference can only be 
partial, and limited to particular truths. Secondary truths, which 
are precisely those in regard to which discussions among the brethren 
may most frequently occur, are easily reduced to the level of matters 
in nowise binding on the conscience. 

Such a view as this is most pernicious and fatal. The moment 
we grant that what is true may not be binding,—that any portion of 
God’s truth may be lawfully set aside, slighted, shelved, by man, the 
foundation of all truth is subverted. If there is anything still more 
important than individual truths, it is truth in general. Whoever 
does not love truth in general, truth received merely because it is 
truth, without any regard to its special rank in the hierarchy of doc- 
trine, and without reference to its practical consequences ; whoever 
does not recognise the rights truth has to our obedience,—the holy 
yoke she lays on us ;—whoever does not feel himself bound by every 
article of belief, great or small, will soon disregard small truths and 
great alike ; for he becomes incapable of receiving any truth whatever. 

Who will deny that some truths are of greater, and some of less 
importance? The doctrine of Sabbath observance is not so important 
as that of atonement by the blood of Christ. There are also some 
truths, without the reception of which we cannot be Christians ; and 
there are others which may become matters of controversy among 
Christians. But, alas! fatal will be the result if we presume to de- 
Spise, as points of indifference, truths of God which He has deemed of 
sufficient importance to be revealed to us. 

The theory of points of indifference compromised the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, and weakened the great principle of the 
time,—the authority of Scripture, If we do not take care, it will com- 
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promise also that new work we are called to accomplish, which I may 
with propriety call the Reformation of the nineteenth century. 

Deeply impressed, as we must be, with the necessity of strengthen- 
ing our ranks by removing grounds of dissent, we are, as you all 
know, in danger of omitting, as matters of perfect indifference, all 
points not essential to salvation. 

In regard to things really indifferent, or nearly so, it would be well 
to leave every one to deal with them for himself. If true liberality 
were made to consist, not in giving the right hand of fellowship to 
brethren while we firmly hold truths which they contest, but in ad- 
mitting that the truths on which we differ are to be regarded as mat- 
ters of perfect indifference, so that each individual is at liberty to 
adopt or reject them according to his humour or circumstances, the 
Scriptures would cease to be binding, so far, at least, as secondary 
truths are concerned. 

The spirit of the times urges us to such latitudinarianism, and there 
is an almost universal tendency to sacrifice truth to peace. We are 
importuned to think solely of love, of sentimental affection, and leave 
truth entirely in the background. We are almost, in fact, prepared 
to welcome union by sacrificing secondary truths, mutilating our for- 
mulas of belief, and suppressing everything in the shape of religious 
controversy. 

Let us, I beseech you, exhibit a higher ambition. While we seek 
after union, earnestly desiring it, energetically exerting ourselves to 
promote it, regarding it both as a precious blessing and a momentous 
duty, let us not seek for it but where God has placed it; that is, in 
absolute subordination to truth. If, instead of mutilating contested 
points of belief, we merge them in the spirit of the gospel—if, bowing 
to the authority of Scripture, we seek in it the instruction it so clearly 
presents to us—we shall not attain, of course, perfect uniformity of 
views, (for this God does not require of us,) but union. As submissive 
and obedient disciples of the same gospel, redeemed by the same 
Saviour, we shall, far more easily than may be generally supposed, 
arrive in time at unanimity even on secondary points. 

At all events, we shall learn to bear with each other, and feel we 
are one in Christ, and we shall accomplish all this without prejudice 
to a single truth of any class whatever ; and appropriate discussion, 
holy discussion, will not for an instant be renounced for fear of mar- 
ring the mistaken interests of union. 

The interests of genuine union require no such impious sacrifice. 
She has nothing to do with human frailties arrayed in the garb of 
virtue. When, wearied with continuous inquiry, tired of toiling and 
contending for truth, we are led to put forth the ignoble theory of the 
existence of doctrines that are mere matters of indifference, we try to 
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persuade ourselves we have risen above the troubled atmosphere of 
carnal disputes. The fact, however, is, that in such case, far from 
having risen, we have sunk—sunk into the morbid illusions of a spu- 
rious piety, to the convenient neutrality of a sentimental religionism. 
Such specimens of professing Christians are to be found in abundance, 
delighting in the utter disregard of all points that may be subjects of 
controversy. 

God expects of us something very different from this. He requires 
of us the love of truth, though at some cost. He expects us to 
serve the cause of truth, though that service should subject us to toil- 
some researches and arduous contendings. He expects us to keep no 
truth in chains. We are not, any more than the apostles, permitted 
to hope for the enjoyment of bliss and unclouded fellowship without 
combating, first ourselves, then the world, and, thirdly, our erring 
brethren. Whoever reflects on the mistakes of an Augustine, a Luther, 
a Calvin, a Pascal, will not question the necessity of continuing, to the 
day of the Lord’s appearance, to enlighten each other, to oppose every 
evil that may spring up among the redeemed of the Lord—to stem 
the ever-renewed influx of human tradition, and to aid each other in 
returning to the only infallible, the only unchanging rule, “to the law 
and to the testimony.” 

There are, undoubtedly, controversies which we may, and which we 
should avoid. There is a captious spirit, ever prepared for contest, and 
unable to let slip any opportunity of commencing an attack. Such, 
however, is not the spirit of the gospel. The disease of contentious- 
ness, that can never be quiet, is not to be regarded as a smaller evil 
than that morbid love of peace which shrinks from discussion in every 
form. 

Without anticipating here what will have to be pointed out under 
the second head of the subject, I may, and must, denounce, as detest- 
able cowardice, that spurious meekness which would procure for the 
Christian world an illusive union by the sacrifice of truth. 

The present generation, sick of wrangling about words, is in danger 
of forgetting the dignity and importance of investigation, and of truth 
in all things. 

Universal experience proves that the religion of God has only been 
attended with troubles, moral warfare, and contending. 

It alone has stirred men’s minds, because it alone has stirred their 
hearts. Previous to the gospel, a death-like silence reigned here 
below. The belief that is received here by all, and is of real interest 
to none, allows nations to remain in perfect peace. Under the gos- 
pel, such peace is impossible. Under it, consciences are awakened, 
souls alarmed, war, internal and external, kindled, families divided, 
nations convulsed, Thinking, reasoning, discussing, pervade the com- 
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munity. This accounts for the charge presented to the magistrates of 
Philippi—“ These men do exceedingly trouble our city.” 

They do so still, and more than ever. Ancient paganism, with its 
peace, is gone by. The modern order of things has been produced, 
and individual faith has introduced discussion. From that moment 
great and religious minds must continue to be the fields on which 
most battles will be fought. Great religious periods will necessarily 
exhibit the most numerous disputes. Times of torpor are times of 
Silence, but a reformation is an awakening, a return to Scripture ; 
and then the peaceable reign of opinions undisputed gives place to the 
conflict of consciences agitated by truth. 

Christians! let us maintain our privileges unimpaired. Chris- 
tianity is not a system of darkness. It does not call upon us to de- 
grade ourselves by yielding ourselves to human direction, banishing 
science, shunning intellectual light, shutting our eyes and our ears to 
all subjects of discussion. It invites us to listen with humility to the 
Scriptures, to study them prayerfully, and to believe in a Saviour who 
discourages neither the light of knowledge nor appropriate discussion. 

The peace of Christ is not that of the world. It is sweet, it is 
deep ; it constitutes the delight of the redeemed soul, and ought to 
constitute also the delight of the Church, and even be recognised by 
civil society as its highest blessing. This peace, however, is purchased 
at the price of war. Christian souls know this well. The Prince of 
Peace brought into the world a sword; and how could it be other- 
wise, as long as sin reigns on earth? Must we live at peace with sin 
‘“—at peace with error—at peace with the negation of doctrines which 
God has revealed to us? Would such peace be desirable—the peace 
of indifference, the peace of infidelity? Is it such peace God enjoins 
us to seek? Should we be happy, holy and happy, were we to call 
good evil, and evil good—by ceasing to contend for the infallibility of 
our Bible—by abandoning the defence of any point of doctrine, great 
or small, which the Lord has revealed to us, and intrusted to our 
vigilance? Alas! we are far from being able to say with Jesus, “The 
zeal. of thine house hath eaten me up!” ‘The truth of God does not 
stir us, does not kindle us; yet it ought to kindle our whole souls. 
Let us not hesitate to “love the truth and peace,” as says the pro- 
phet Zechariah. 


II. You will easily perceive, my dear brethren, why, in speaking to 
you on the subject of discussions among Christians, I began by assert- 
ing the rights of truth, It would have been easy for me to have 
employed a different order. Had I done so, it might probably have 
appeared to some that I was proceeding in greater conformity to ths 
leading aim of the Evangelical Alliance, the promotion of union and 
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brotherhood. But should I have acted with equal faithfulness? -The 
exhortations to meekness, moderation, and charity, which my heart 
now urges me to express, would not have had the same weight, if 
uttered previously to the preceding considerations. They would have 
merely passed off as an idle, culpable declaration ; [ am sure you 
yourselves will agree with me in this statement. 

When you did me the honour to intrust to me the beautiful sub- 
ject that now engages our attention, you expected from me some- 
thing different from the sacrifice of principles—the recommendation 
of a crouching attitude towards the errors of the day—a defence of 
discussions without vigour, and of convictions without stability. You 
knew that, as far as my very inadequate powers allowed me, I would 
endeavour to bring out the two equally important aspects of Christian 
duty ; and that I would by no means try to recommend myself to 
your consideration and Christian friendship by exhibiting a contempt 
for secondary truths, and respect for latitudinarian error. 

Having premised what I deemed necessary, I now proceed to the 
consideration, of that earnest desire we all entertain in common of pro- 
moting brotherly love, and to advert to the arduous task to be accom- 
plished, before all discussions among Christians become in all respects 
truly Christian. 

We have all much to learn. The first thing we have to learn is 
self-distrust. Could we, while adhering to our firm convictions, learn 
to admit that questions which occupy our attention are really difficult, 
what progress we should make! But we assert what we do not know, 
and that with a most offensive air of self-sufficiency. Were we to 
examine ourselves, we should find that we now reject opinions we for- 
merly entertained. We have both to learn and to unlearn. It isa 
duty to consider the gradual manner in which views are definitely 
formed ; and we should give others time to reach the point at which 
we ourselves have arrived. 

We persist in regarding ourselves as among the strong-minded. 
Were we so in reality, it would be our duty to follow the injunctions 
of the gospel to bear with the weak. Do the gospel injunctions as- 
sume that there is no such thing as absolute truth, or that we ought to 
humour the weak? Far from it. We ought to bear with them, with- 
out wounding their conscience, which we should try to enlighten. 

In our discussions, how often do we deal harshly with the weak ? 
We have to learn what respect is due to the consciences of others. In 
maintaining that respect, we shall be aiming at unity, not uniformity. 
The gospel nowhere warrants us to expect uniformity. The deter- 
mined pursuit of it is a tendency in accordance with the depravity of 
the human heart, which induces us to be hard on others, and to over- 
look ourselves, God has not created two leaves exactly alike. Diver- 
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sity of minds is a beauty. In spite of formularies of uniformity, a 
church may sink into materialism. Let us aim at unity, genuine 
unity; but let us beware of aspiring to a uniformity which the gos- 
pel never required. 

In questions affecting the accuracy of an individual, the dispute 
becomes personal and cutting. It is possible to tell all that is neces- 
sary without wounding any one; but to attain this, we must lay aside 
all pretensions to compel others to admit our assertions. Paul became 
all things to all men; but how little is such a spirit manifested in 
our discussions? We shall never come up to the apostle in the clear- 
ness of our convictions and the strength of our faith. What prevents 
us from becoming all things to all? Our unwillingness to make any 
sacrifice. Paul delighted to assume a common ground, consisting of 
the truths admitted by his opponents, in order to lead them the length 
of his conclusions. He never compromised truth ; his aim was single. 
He regarded the one Saviour, the one truth, and these alone,—exhibit- 
ing, at the same time, a Christian patience the most complete. 

Paul, in his solicitude for the salvation of souls, always put himself 

in the place of his hearers or readers, and thus started from some 
point which those he addressed already admitted. In fact, no two 
persons can travel together, unless they both meet and start from one 
and the same point. When Paul addressed Jews, he started from 
their common belief in the Old Testament. When he addressed Gen- 
tiles, he commenced with some truth which they and he recognised in 
common—the works of creation and providence, the universal revela- 
tion of the moral light in the soul of man. Managing the weaknesses 
and the prejudices by which those he addressed were influenced, he 
first directed their attention to truths they admitted, in order to lead 
them to the admission of truths they were not yet prepared to re- 
ceive. 
_ Thus, while conciliating all, he faithfully asserted the truth, unmu- 
tilated, unimpaired. He had due regard for the gradual progress of 
the mind towards truth, and for the natural diversities of character. 
Rigorously adhering to one aim, one path, one Saviour, one gospel, 
one doctrinal and one ecclesiastical truth, he displayed, at the same 
time, a model of Christian patience and Christian charity. 

Charity—love—is what we chiefly want. Discussions are always con- 
ducted aright by persons whose hearts are full of genuine love as well 
as deep faith. To love gainsayers, is a beautiful method of avoiding 
all that is most fitted to wound their feelings, 

I might dwell at greater length on this head, pointing out what 
ought to characterise Christian discussions, not merely when addressed 
to brethren, but when addressed to unbelievers, adversaries, persecu- 
tors. But a slight effort to keep in mind that there are before us 
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hearts to be influenced, will enable us to avoid being harsh ; and harsh- 
ness in discussions is one of the most usual things in the world. Love 
instinctively shuns all gratuitous offence. 

Brotherly love will employ all proper means to enlighten, but will 
earnestly and adroitly avoid what is merely fitted to wound and repel. 
There is no love in those angry debates, in which asperity of expression 
but too frequently reveals secret animosity. Odium theologicum, alas ! 
has not unreasonably become proverbial. Religious controversies have 
often exhibited all the bitterness and all the ferocity of the most impas- 
sioned and envenomed political debates. Our seventeenth century 
was, in this respect, peculiarly scandalous ; and when we recollect that 
the name of Christ is mixed up with this,—that the gospel is used as 
a protest for such bitterness,—that the interests of the God of love are 
alleged as requiring it ; when we reflect that frequently gross outrages 
and cruel insinuations are employed in connexion with a respectable 
and sincere zeal, we cannot but feel disposed to humble ourselves in 
the dust at such Christian exhibitions. 

You must perceive, dear brethren, that the sins of Christians are 
the most damaging to the Christian cause, and that the harm we do 
in the professed service of God is the most fearful demonstration of 
human perversity. In God’s name murders have been perpetrated ; 
in His name curses have been uttered; in His name hatreds have 
been cherished ; in His name God’s children have torn -each other 
in pieces. Are we never to behold earnest, salutary, Christian discus- 
sions breathing brotherly love ? 

What right have we to confound things with persons? Things are 
to be assailed frankly, but persons are to be dealt with in a different 
manner. Why not suppose our adversaries may possess sincerity and 
worth ? 

In discussions among real Christians this admission is usually made, 
But the same rule ought to be followed in discussions with the enemies 
of Christianity in general, or of our evangelical religion in particular. 
Happily, we are not called upon to judge upon the ultimate state of 
souls. Christianity enjoins us to despair of nobody, and it teaches us 
to see in every individual one of those sinners, such as ourselves, for 
whom Christ died. 

You have perceived, of course, that consideration for individuals, 
urged as a duty, is not a mere outward respect, but a sincere and real 
consideration. It will be easy to realise it, if we, however slightly, 
call to mind our own history, the history of our opinions, the truths 
we formerly denied, and our sinful backslidings. So far from recom- 
mending, I detest mere artificial expressions of respect, affected forms 
of courtesy. It is not by incessantly repeating, “Dear brother,’ that 
we shall give our discussions a truly Christian character. The preva- 
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lence of the tone of Christian gentleness, would make people ashamed 
of whatever is harsh, arrogant, and cutting. What we recommend is 
not the form, but the reality of kindness. We must cultivate love, 
and avoid the habit of viewing the dark side of things. When hearts 
are changed, there will be a correspondent change in the tone of dis- 
cussion. 

Once the reality exists, the outward expression of it will have its 
importance. Let us not imagine that politeness, even in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, is not a serious Christian duty. Genuine 
courtesy contains more of the gospel than is generally imagined ; 
while coarseness and churlishness contain a greater amount of hard- 
ness of heart, selfishness, and carnality, than is usually believed. 
The Scripture enjoins us to think on and observe “ whatsoever things 
are lovely.” 

Amiability, that attractive grace, which flows from the heart, has an 
important part to act in our discussions. Just because it is sincere, 
ust because it is not a mere habit and form, it will adorn our discourse 
with attractions that nothing could equal. It will tinge our language 
with that propriety, dignity, and Christian kindness, which, while 
marring the expression of our belief, will remove more than one bar- 
rier in the way of its reception. 

What is often wanting in cur discussions is fairness. The heat of 
debate makes us misrepresent the statements of an adversary, and 
slur over the weak points in our own assertions. We pretend to 
understand everything. We affirm with overweening confidence, 
and are led to assume a tone most offensive. What is still more 
dangerous is the habit we thus acquire of being satisfied with mere 
words. Let us admit our ignorance. Let us reflect on the weight 
of the assertions of an individual who never asserts what he does not 
clearly know, and who, when not duly informed on any point, freely 
ayows his ignorance. 

I am disposed to lay much stress on this want of fairness ; as it is 
one of the painful features attending our present revival. What 
will become of faith without conscientious fairness? I should be 
guilty of great exaggeration, were I to say there is no fairness among 
us. I merely remark that we have not fairness among us to a due 
and full extent—that we have not that complete, child-like fairness, 
which exhibits things really as they are — that fairness which makes 
one avow his misgivings, difficulties, contradictions, and which thus 
gives to his expression of his belief an incomparable value ; that fair- 
ness which recognises whatever is excellent in an adversary, and de- 
nounces what is wrong in friends and partizans ; that fairness which 
refuses to transform history into panegyric, and Christian biographies 
into legends of saints. 
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III. You see, then, that true improvement in our discussions de- 
pends on the cultivation of justice and love. The great matter is to 
improve our own souls. The better Christians we become, the more 
Christian our discussions will be. Discussions, thoroughly Christian, 
are quite possible ; and, thanks be to God, the world has been favoured 
with many specimens of such. 

The great temptation in conducting discussions is that of contend- 
ing for self, instead. of contending for truth. Self assumes the disguise 
of zeal for the gospel; but it is still self. The cause of God is our 
cause ; we are engaged in it. The successes we obtain, and the re- 
verses we meet if God’s cause, we regard as our own. We thus im- 
perceptibly become partial, bitter, and worldly-wise, in the worst 
sense of the expression ; and we divest ourselves of that noble large- 
ness of heart and rectitude of soul, whose aim in every investigation 
is truth alone. 

Selfishness, disguise it as you will, can never become godly simplicity 
and godly sincerity. The wisdom that is from below—that spirit of 
bitterness and wrangling—can never become the wisdom that is from 
above, which is “first pure, then peaceable, gentle,” ‘“ full of merey 
and of good fruits.” If we are under the influence of self, we are pre- 
pared to be partial and unrighteous judges, and we are already on the 
way to sectarian contentiousness. As the disciples said to our Lord, 
we shall be prepared to say of every one who does not avow perfect 
uniformity to all our notions—This man does not follow us. 

The only remedy, then—the only thing that can make our dis- 
cussions what they ought to be—is living faith—more real, close com- 
munion with Christ. The features that disfigure our discussions are 
entirely owing to the want of personal piety. If we were stronger in 
the faith, we should be more gentle ; and if our own convictions were 
more profound, we should be less despotic in impressing them on 
others. 

The Christian world requires discussions conducted in the spirit of 
holiness. 

Holy discussions! Lord, bestow them upon us. If left to our- 
selves, we shall either betray Thy gospel to procure peace, and desert 
our post to prevent a collision, or we shall pretend to fight Thy battles 
with poisoned arms. Lord, imbue us with the spirit of love. Preserve 
us from that mystic and morbid sentimentality which sacrifices doc- 
trine, and teaches latitudinarianism in regard to secondary truths. 
Preserve us from that bitter zeal which disregards the feelings and 
rights of others—has no consideration for existing institutions—im- 
periously demands uniformity, and transforms religious discussions 
into personal quarrels. Give us that brotherly love and that. perfect 
candour which remove all obstacles among brethren. Grant unto us 
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to know by experience how sweet it is to entertain charitable thoughts 
of others, and to feel unaffected respect for those with whom we con- 
tend. Lord, glorify Thy name by the scrupulous faithfulness and the 
living union of Thy redeemed. 


M. Pastor Tournigr, of Geneva, said :—I cannot help expressing 
how warmly I sympathise with all that we have just heard. Truth 
and charity—and never the one without the other—have been the 
motto of M. de Gasparin, and it is mine also. I subscribe also to 
the prayer with which M. de Gasparin concludes his address.—I enter 
now upon the province of facts. Two defects strike me in the desire 
for union in the present day. First of,all, it is too superficial in its 
principle. It ought to rest upon the one essential feature of the 
Christian character. Wherever I discern inward life in Jesus Christ, 
and in God, I acknowledge a brother. Thus I understand true union 
to be founded on the communion of souls in Jesus Christ, and 
cemented by the Holy Spirit. But how often we look rather to the 
garb—the exterior. Hence t is that our union becomes punctilious 
—narrow. We take the narrow bounds of our hearts for the limits 
prescribed by conscience. Let us realise a union in the communion 
which is in Jesus Christ.—Another defect strikes me: it is that our 
union is theoretical, rather than sincere and practical. It is easy to 
love with the lips and on paper, but it is difficult and rare to love 
really—to bear with one another—to sacrifice our petty passions 
and our prejudices. Until we have done this, there can be nothing 
‘solid in our union, and no one can be deceived by it. Brotherly love 
at a distance is easy ; daily union is less easy, but it is more excellent. 
Polemics are the rock of union. It is difficult to make war calmly. 
It is requisite to do so, however ; and this the author of the first address 
has fully demonstrated. Iam greatly indebted to him for all he has 
said on the respect due to the conscience and liberty of others. I 
wish he had insisted even more on the duty of disputing as little as pos- 
sible, among brethren. Truth suffers from the wounds dealt to charity. 
Are. we not too quick in drawing the sword of the Spirit, where the 
buckler would be enough? We were told lately that the Frenchman 
loves fighting. Christians though we be, are we not too French in 
this particular ?!—There are two kinds of polemics: the negative, 
which demonstrates the falsehood of an error ; and the positive, which 
establishes the truth on a solid foundation, Of these two kinds I 
prefer the latter, though without condemning the former, which may 
be useful in certain cases. But it fastens often upon minutiz—upon 
details. Now, the positive side of polemics takes a broader view : it 
contemplates truth, and retains from that contemplation a certain 
calm and serenity. The former makes ruins, the latter builds. It is 
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by positive polemics that the great structures of the Church have been 
erected.—But to me the great point in religious polemics seems to be 
the discerning of our true adversaries. Ah! why have we not the 
large mind of the apostle who said, “ Christ is preached, and I therein 
do rejoice.” Those with whom we ought to contend are the adversaries 
of Jesus Christ, and they only. Never was this distinction more 
necessary than at the present day. What business have we to assail 
one another? Let us leave our petty discussions; let us join hands 
and fight together for the holy cause. There is but one war possible 
—namely, between those who deny and those who affirm—between 
the Christians and the non-Christians. May God ever preserve us 
from a civil war among Christians ! 


M. Pastor Grrmonp, of Canton de Vaud, said :—If I have rightly 
understood the doctrine of St Paul, Christian life is composed of two 
elements, truth and charity, which God has inseparably united, But 
man loves to analyse ; he would wish to decompose life itself ; hence 
you see people opposing the interests of truth to those of charity, as 
if they were at variance. ‘Truth, they tell us, is from God; it is a 
sacred deposit, to propagate which, I must set aside every other consi- 
deration. It is thus man often reasons: he calls his opinions convic- 
tions, nay, even principles. Having arrived at that point, he must 
never go back; he would willingly cry out, as an orator did in the 
French Revolution, “Perish the commonwealth rather than a prin- 
ciple!” God is love. Love is the principle of religious knowledge. It 
was not by discussion that Jesus Christ preached His gospel, or that 
the apostles propagated their doctrines. Did they debate? No, they 
loved. It is the power of charity that will lead the world a prisoner 
to the foot of the Cross. Great events are in preparation ; let us re- 
temper our arms, and let our standard be the gospel of love. Men are 
afraid of God; but tell them that this incensed God has nevertheless 
given His Son for them, and you will influence them. Let us feel the 
love of God towards us, then we shall be brave, we shall love one an- 
other ; we shall have no more need of rules for brotherly love. Let 
us love the Saviour, and we shall love one another; we shall love 
those who know not Jesus. Let us love Jesus more than our systems, 
more than our peculiar churches, more than our talents, more than 
our science, and then we shall not compromise the kingdom of God. 


M. Pastor Fiscu, Paris, said :—We may well call our age the great 
age, for it is the age that sees the gospel carried to the end of the 
world, and sees at last the manifestation of true Christian fraternity. 
Too long has sacerdotalism preponderated under one form or another. 
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The Reformation brought truth to light ; our duty is to restore cha- 
rity. There are certainly diversities amongst us; the Alliance comes, 
not to confound, but to unite them, by bringing into the foreground 
the unity that overrules them. In our age, too, which has such faci- 
lity of communication, truth is diffused with more facility. Every 
religious enterprise that wishes to be isolated, is condemned by that 
very fact. Unity presents itself to us henceforward as the true life of 
the Church. What better and more efficacious cement can there be 
to bind all parts of the structure firmly together? Let this charity be 
like a spring that seeks to overflow. Let our charity, above all, lead 
us to honour the weaker members of the Church. 


M. Pastor Baaarsen, Berne, said :—I have one fear for the Chris- 
tianity of our days, that it may assume too aristocratic a tendency. 
I fear our religion may become an aristocratic system ; I mean, that 
to be a Christian, and an evangelical Christian, may be considered as 
a distinction, a privilege of the upper classes. As for me, I know of 
no other distinction, in a religious point of view, than that of sinners 
received into grace—no other noble company in the Christian army 
than that of the martyrs—no other eminence than that of the Cross. 
Oh let our Christianity be a Christianity of renunciation, devotedness, 
and charity! For this purpose, let us descend among the lowly, the 
weak, the poor. Let us practise Christian love without distinction 
of rank, and, above all, to those who are dependent on us. Let us be 
charitable, and, with that view, let us be humble, and descend to the 
‘level of the lowly. 


M. Professor Ernest NavitiE, Geneva, said :—What is the end and 
aim of Christian polemics? To bring the disputants to an agree- 
ment ; otherwise, there is sin before God. Why do not people limit 
themselves to this true and only kind of polemics? It is not the ob- 
ject of our faith that is the cause of our diversities ; that cause is 
comprised in the various coloured media through which we contem- 
plate that object. There are, furthermore, our social and political 
prejudices which penetrate into our polemics, while they ought to be 
excluded from them. Who can tell, moreover, what flows from the 
local doctrinal influences amidst which our belief is born and fostered ? 
It seems to me to be just the work of the Alliance to contribute to 
this result. Gentlemen, do not halt on this road; go onwards unto 
the goal of truth. It is love that will make us agree ; love in Jesus 
Christ. It is not an easy thing to distinguish in one’s-self all that 
has taken the air and place of religion. Let us divest ourselves of our 
inclinations, our passions, the corrupt leanings of our hearts, in order 
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to put on Jesus Christ. Let us sacrifice all to Jesus Christ, until we 
can be like children before Him. When we shall have separated from 
each other, look wherever you are, to the sun, and think that the’ 
same sun shone upon your days, when in Geneva: and so, too, in the 
concerns of Truth, let us all look always towards the Sun of Right- 


eousness, Jesus Christ, and we shall meet in one blessed harmony at’ 
length. 


he Aeligious State of Germany 
and Dewmarh. 


MORNING SITTING. 


Tuurspay, September 12. 
GERMANY. 


M. Pastor Jutes Bonnet, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, read the first 
address, on “ The Religious Movement in Germany since the Conference 
at Berlin.” 

How could the Alliance be assembled, on the first occasion since its 
meeting at Berlin, without feeling itself impelled to acknowledge with 
gratitude the memory of the Christian prince who received it in his 
capital, in his palace, with that most fraternal affection of which the 
impression is not yet obliterated? This was, so to speak, the last act 
of his public life. The trial, the painful trial, which darkened like a 
gloomy cloud the last years of his life, but nevertheless helped to mani- 
fest the reality of his faith, followed soon after. In the last period of 
the king’s long illness, his looks fell one day from the window of his 
palace on a great crowd in commotion on a day of festivity. A deep 
compassion for these people affected his mind, and he began to lament, 
in a loud voice, that which he called the barrenness of his reign for the 
spiritual welfare of the nation. 

The question to be considered presupposes two facts, that the theo- 
logy of Germany has returned to the faith of the Church, and that 
there is still in the midst of the people but little spiritual life. 

Rationalism, in all its degrees and in all its shades, resembles, in no 
respect, that naive ignorance of the things of God which is remarked in 


the populations in the South of Europe. It is a conscious and volun- 
i 
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tary denial of revealed truths, a denial which is proud of itself, which 
passes itself off for enlightenment and progress, and which abuses, as 
reactionary and obscure, the eternal truths of revelation. It must un- 
fortunately be stated, that during these last years there has been in 
some schools of theology, in several churches, and in the midst of the 
people, a new outbreak of the spirit of Rationalism, provoked by 
various causes, the chief of which must probably be sought in the 
exaggerations of a system entirely opposed. This system is “ confes- 
stonalism.” If I declare that the creeds of my Church are alone the 
definitive and adequate expression of Divine revelation—if I thus place 
them upon the same footing as the Word of God, and if I deny to any 
one the right of freely forming and modifying his faith according to 
that same Word, what shall I then have done? First, I must shut up 
the openings to all science and progress in things divine ; for what 
avails exegesis, what avails science, when all their results are fixed 
beforehand? But, what is worse, I must deny the perfect sufficiency 
of the Divine Word to create life; I must reject the fundamental pro- 
position of the Reformation, and substitute a human authority for the 
authority of God ; I must make of the noble standards of the faith and 
liberty of our fathers a strait waistcoat, which will stifle the life and 
thought of Christianity—and if to the authority of the creed comes to 
be added the practical authority of the Church, sanctioned by the 
authority of a ministry transformed into the sole dispenser of grace, 
you may fairly ask, under the weight of so many authorities, what can 
become of evangelical liberty? Such is the position taken in Germany 
by the extreme party in the midst of that noble Lutheran Church, 
which we shall be careful not to confound with that Church itself. 

If you consider that this party, already so imperfectly Protestant, 
is in the most absolute manner assuming the position of the Church, 
the Church of Jesus Christ, excluding every other creed, and other 
Church ; and that in virtue of its principle, it declares all connexion 
with other communities to be sinful; that, in particular, it refuses all 
participation in the Lord’s Supper to every Christian not abjuring his 
own creed to embrace its creed—you may well ask whether it has any 
right to claim such a seniority in the great family that has sprung from 
the Reformation. Thanks to many other characteristics which it has 
borrowed from Catholicism, it has actually come to be nearer, at bot- 
tom, to Rome than to Geneva. The more advanced of its support- 
ers declare this openly. Although, like Puseyism in England, these 
principles have taken no root among the people, yet they obtain more 
and more power among a great number of orthodox ecclesiastics, in the 
north and in the centre of Germany, by whom they are rigorously 
reduced to practice. There are various States in which the Church is 
entirely governed in this spirit. In a great part of Germany, the two 
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Protestant Churches, the Lutheran and the Reformed, have been united 
upwards of forty years, and all the efforts of the party we tefer to have 
been directed to destroy this union. You even see some pastors refus- 
ing to preach in any churches united to the Reformed, while they them- 
selves, perhaps, have in their own churches colleagues who are avowedly 
Rationalists. Thus, wherever these principles reign and there exists no 
other Church, the Reformed and the United churches find it impossible 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper. They stand excommunicated ; and 
this excommunication falls equally upon all Christian associations. 

I need not speak of our Evangelical Alliance being viewed and 
treated by this party with arrogant disdain, and opposed by expedients 
which I will not characterise. But those purely German associations, 
the Kirchentag, the Gustavus-Adolphus Society, the works of the Home 
Mission, all these manifestations of the life of the Church are weakened 
by the same wound. There remained one work which had long had the 
goodly privilege of uniting the efforts of Christians in one faith and one 
love—the work of evangelical missions among the heathen. At the 
present day this last link is broken; it is required that societies and 
missionaries should swear by the same creeds, that a human name 
should be associated with the name of Jesus Christ to be preached among 
the poor pagans ; it is made sinful to send your mite to the societies 
of Basle or of Barmen. It is not accusations that I here utter. It is 
the sorrowful complaint of a heart galled and grieved for the eternal 
interests of the kingdom of Jesus Christ our Saviour. I must declare, 
in the midst of this Alliance, my conviction, that, while there are in 
the party of which I have been speaking, men contented to admit a 
traditional system on grounds of convenience, there are also in this 
party eminent Christians, and servants of God, towards whom I bow 
with love and reverence. And if they were here we would say to them, 
Brethren in the Lord, we do not retaliate on you. You exclude, you 
excommunicate our churches and us: well, we recognise, we love you, 
and we appeal from our poor earthly churches which divide us, to that 
Church in heaven which will unite us, and where you will see the creeds 
of Luther and of Calvin blend with joy in the harmony of eternal love, 
to leave subsisting only the adored name of Jesus Christ, their Saviour 
and ours. 

The hostility between the Church and the people has become still 
more lively and passionate from another cause, which I must point out. 
In all other Protestant countries in the world, the Christians who are 
the most deeply convinced —the foremost champions of the gospel 
—are seen marching at the head of that movement which is in our 
days impelling mankind towards its intended destinies by the road of 
social developments, of progress, and’ of all those precious liberties 
which are so intimately connected with one another. They are seen to 
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be convinced by experience that the internal freedom,—the moral and in- 
tellectual freedom which was announced by Jesus Christ, saying, “If the 
Son make you free, ye shall be free indeed”—that freedom which was 
announced by St Paul as the “ glorious liberty of the children of God,” 
—involves as a necessary result all legitimate liberties of Church and 
State. It is at once the source and the rule of all such, for it creates 
duty before sanctioning right. But in Germany, thanks to the tendencies 
that I have been discussing, the very opposite of all this is seen. 
Religious men, with a very few exceptions, see nothing true or holy in 
social relations except authority, always authority, in the Church, in the 
State, and in our belief. Freedom alarms them as if it were licence : 
they confound it with revolution. In the Church, if a minister of 
public worship, more liberal than those under him, and convinced that 
inaction in the flock destroys in it all religious interest, makes an effort 
to create lay office-bearers, he meets with nothing but opposition from 
ecclesiastics who tremble for their authority, and to whom factious 
journals cry out, Take care! you will have your pastoral crook snatched 
from your hands. From the parish, this spiritual despotism ascends 
to the general government of the Church. In the movements of 
foreign nations all is judged by the same principles. The deliverance 
of Italy,—for which country Ged is at last breaking the dark yoke that 
weighed upen her, and that has been degrading her, outwardly and in- 
wardly, for centuries,—this deliverance only fills the pages of factious 
journals with anathemas. They hail the evangelisation of Italy only with 
mistrust, and even sarcasms. Men who call themselves pre-eminently 
disciples of Luther deplore the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal power. 
Some of them even contribute from their purses to Peter’s pence. Was 
the folly of this inconsistency needed to crown the chaos of the religious 
thought of our era ? 

However it may be, these lamentable aberrations, this hatred of the 
most legitimate liberties, have done more of late years to hurt the 
cause of the gospel, and to arrest the progress .of religious life in 
Germany, than any of the obstacles that we have indicated. They 
have made the whole existing generation believe that Christianity and 
despotism are synonymous terms. Wrongly or rightly, they have 
made it see in every orthodox Christian an enemy of its liberties, and in 
every orthodox pastor an apostle of absolutism—an agent of a superior 
police. The evangelical church of Germany has in some measure be- 
come exposed to that curse of God upon the Papacy, which consists in 
proving it incompatible with modern civilisation. And the most de- 
plorable thing is, that this unhappy reflection falls back, in the view of 
the ignorant multitudes, on the gospel of Jesus Christ himself. 

I love to oppose to such thoughts, which oppress me, the words of 
a great writer and a pious Catholic, M. de Tocqueville, written after 
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the writer had made some stay in Great Britain. ‘“ England,” he says, 
“has given me a joy of which I have long been destitute: it has 
enabled me to see a perfect harmony between the religious and the 
political world, private virtues and public, Christianity and liberty. I 
have not once had before my eyes there that kind of moral monstrosity 
which is seen at the present day over almost all the continent, where 
religious men proclaim despotism, leaving to those who are not such 
the honour of speaking in favour of liberty.” May the day soon dawn 
when Protestant Germany shall give the same satisfaction to all en- 
lightened men ! 


I now indicate some of the most evident manifestations of Christian 
life in our days. Where are now those hundreds of young men, who, 
since upwards of a quarter of a century, have been coming to seat 
themselves at the feet of the Neanders, the Nitzsches, the Tholucks, 
the Johann Miillers, the Dorners, the Rothes, the Ullmans, and so many 
other masters, who have striven to add to faith knowledge, and to find 
the means of reconciling them? They are at work in the Church, an- 
nouncing to thousands of souls the gospel of the Saviour, and instruct- 
ing the rising generation according to His Word. Where is the serious 
pastor who, descending every day to the struggle with passions and 
concupiscence, having under his eyes every day the sad spectacle of 
human corruption, does not very soon abandon all the crude theories 
which he may have entertained regarding sin? Where is he that, being 
every day accosted by agonising consciences, which address him with 

’ the formidable question, What shall we do to be saved? does not soon 
drop all his human systems about redemption, to direct these con- 
sciences to the great Sacrifice of redemption accomplished on the cross, 
to that royal doctrine which was proclaimed by St Paul, and which 
constitutes the soul of the Reformation,—the justification by faith of the 
sinner? Yes, each must do this, were it only through despairing of the 
case ; for each becomes convinced that nothing else can cause men to 
be born again to life and holiness. And he would indeed be unhappy 
who, arriving thus by the aid of others at these immovable convictions, 

«and finding them moreover written in every page of the Word, should 
not himself acquire an experience of them, ever more and more personal. 
The improvement of the evangelical clergy by a biblical theology has 
been accompanied by a general revival of faith and piety, which has, of 
late years especially, manifested itself by obvious signs. When we 
speak of revivals in Germany, we must not be understood as referring 
to those extraordinary phenomena which the Spirit of God has pro- 
duced in other countries, and which, we must acknowledge, have not 
even been appreciated beyond the Rhine, as they ought to have been. 
If there is one country in the world in which is verified that word. of 
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our Saviour’s, “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation : 
neither shall they say, Lo, here! or lo, there! for, behold, the kingdom 
of God is within you,’—that country is Germany. In the character 
of that nation, in which everything is slow, contemplative, inward, 
reasoning, and in which the heart governs more than the conscience, 
religious life seldom advances by unexpected revivals or abrupt conver- 
sions. Indeed it acts rather like the leaven in the meal, like the seed 
thrown into the ground ; but its growth, though slow and psychologi- 
cally normal, is perhaps only the more deep and complete. Owing to 
the same causes, religious life manifests itself there less than elsewhere 
by great activity for the evangelisation of the world; although the 
Germans work toward that end in their own way. 

Any one who follows, with an attentive eye, the actual religious 
movement going on in Germany, will recognise it by signs which, 
thanks be to God, are at the present day everywhere visible. When 
in the pulpits the evangelical word is reappearing more and more, with 
its treasures of divine truth, choosing to know nothing but Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified, while at the same time those vast churches, which 
were lately desolate, are becoming filled with serious listeners, for whom 
worship is not merely an old habit, but a new necessity; when in 
the great towns, where the parishioners have the free choice of their 
pastors, they are seen to attach themselves to such as are most evangeli- 
cal, most full of life, and to intrust to them the religious instruction 
of their young people,—it is impossible not to recognise both a sign 
and a means of Christian life. 

I will point out another sign in its religious literature, which is one 
of the richest in the world. What does the people read? the answer 
to that will tell you what they are. Now in Germany, when I see 
multiplied, year after year, this Christian literature adapted to all classes 
of society,—when beyond the library, the very active societies for circu- 
lating religious books can scarcely satisfy the demands addressed to 
them,—when, to cite only one special example, I see the great volume of ° 
the sermons of Ludwig Hofacker, those sermons so eminently popular, 
in which the holy doctrines of the gospel are proclaimed with such 
vigour, beoming diffused far and wide, in twenty-five editions of several 
thousand copies each ;—when lastly, I see religious journals every year 
multiplying ; I conclude from those labours of the press, that there exists 
among these still irreligious populations, a large number which feed 
upon the bread of life. Everything, even down to that very universal 
feature in the German mind, its love of music and poetry, has begun 
to be sanctified by this religious life. A treasury of Christian songs, 
such as is possessed by no other people,—those hymns in which are 
expressed on waves of harmony, all the aspirations of the Christian soul 
towards the eternal home, its sufferings and its joys, its struggles and its 
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victories,—those hymns which are learnt by heart by the. children of our 
schools, which occupy so large a place in every Christian family, in 
every assembly, which console the dying man on his bed, and resound 
even over his tomb,—this is one of those manifestations of the religious 
life which makes you experience the joyous conviction that “a church 
which sings is a church which lives.” I have spoken of books, and the 
book of books—the Bible! I will not remind you that the scientific 
study of the book of the Divine revelation occupies the largest place in 
all theological studies ; that it is explained in the school of the meanest 
Protestant village, that it has the post of honour in the hovel of the 
poor as well as in the saloon of the rich; no! I will point out but a 
single fact. Open the last report (May 1861) of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and you will find that 363,700 copies of the 
Scriptures were sold in Germany in the course of last year; and to 
this must be added the distributions of all our German biblical so- 
cieties. 

The great Gustavus-Adolphus association is happily in progress, not- 
withstanding the immense detriment which it incurs from the exclu- 
sive narrowness of a rigid dogmatism without. This association covers 
Germany with a vast network from the Baltic to the Alps. And 
although it can respond but in part to the five or six hundred petitions 
for relief which reach it yearly from all parts of the world, yet its in- 
creasing resources allowed it last year to dedicate more than half a 
million of francs to the work of reparation, to which, for the first time, 
our brethren of England associated themselves by their generous dona- 

‘tions. Thousands of poor dispersed communities received from it means 
of instruction for their children, and edification for every age ; and had, 
at least, the consolation of feeling that they were not abandoned by 
the Church of the Reformation. 

Missions will be the last witness that I shall cite of Christian life 
beyond the Rhine ; and this witness deposes, thanks be to God, facts 
that are most satisfactory. This work, of which the great centres are 
at Basle, Barmen, Berlin, Herrnhutt, Leipzig, and Hermannsburg, is 
from year to year making visible progress. The society of Basle which 
derives from Germany the greater part of its resources, and almost all 
its missionaries, has, within a few years, seen its income almost 
doubled. This great movement is not mainly an affair of figures, of 
committees, and of bureaux ; it is a work eminently religious, a most 
abundant source of interest and edification, and an occasion of very 
popular festivities. 


M. Dr Tuotvck, of Halle, said :—Gentlemen and dear brethren, allow 
me to tell you that it was not without acertain repugnance that I resolved 
upon acceding to the desire of your committee, by addressing you in a 
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language not my own. A single consideration has induced me. It was 
my conviction that I should find in the present audience, in the main, 
composed as it is, of Genevese, the same indulgence as was afforded 
me in similar circumstances by the assembly in Paris, which thought 
fit to lend ear for a few moments, rather to the rustic notes of the bird 
of the forest than to the harmonious melody of the concerts of the 
saloon. The subject with which I should chiefly have desired to occupy 
you—namely, the actual condition of our Churches, and of their relation 
to the Alliance—having been already discussed here by other speakers 
before me, and, in particular, by the eloquent author of the first paper 
—therg remains for me nothing but to take a rapid survey with you of 
the past history of our Churches, and of their future prospects. 

In order to form a sound judgment of our epoch, it is necessary 
‘to be acquainted with that portion of history which treats of its origin 
in bygone times. It has been repeated amongst us at different’ inter- 
vals that the spirit which ruled in the Protestant churches during 
the two centuries that followed the Reformation, was the dogmatic 
spirit, which made an adhesion of the intelligence to every article of 
the official formula constitute a criterion of the sincerity of a man’s 
religious convictions. At the end of the sixteenth century every point 
in the Lutheran doctrine was minutely regulated ; and it was then, by 
the definitive settlement of the Lutheran doctrine respecting the 
Eucharist, that the Lutheran Church and the Reformed Church were 
separated by an impassable barrier. We find the ambassador of 
Navarre at the court of the Lutheran princes, crying out in vain: 
You who agree with us on ninety-nine articles of faith opposed to 
Popery, how can you reject the brotherly hand that we offer you, 
on account of a single article on which we do not agree,—and that 
in the face of a common enemy who is prepared to exterminate both 
of us. It was in vain the Huguenot martyrs sealed with blood their 
faith in Jesus Christ, as the Son of God, and in His gospel; there 
was but one voice heard in the camp of the Lutherans, as in that 
of the Catholics : “Away with the heretics !” The effects of such intoler- 
ance make us shudder, and our speakers have more than once con- 
gratulated us on our having at last relinquished to the past that 
exclusively dogmatic tendency, which has so much injured the religion 
of the pure gospel. But let us nevertheless abstain from passing any 
absolute condemnation upon a tendency, which in certain ‘respects may 
and ought to be considered as a necessary result of the Reformation, 

Do we not always in history see the period of creation succeeded by 
a period of conservatism, in which the establishment of the newly-ac- 
quired principles is striven for? Was it not natural for the new Church 
that had just been formed to begin by organising its doctrine, by erect- 
ing the new building upon the foundations that had been laid, after 
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removing all the materials that were irrelevant to it. Itis from this 
point of view that we must judge of that period in the history of ortho- 
doxy. But you will ask me, nevertheless, Supposing it was necessary 
to formalise the doctrine of the gospel into a dogmatic system, why 
did they not establish, as the centre of the whole body of dogmas, that 
great fundamental doctrine to which every other relates, the doctrine 
of free justification by Jesus Christ? But this, gentlemen, is what has 
been actually done. Never, since the very foundation of orthodoxy, 
has it been forgotten (it would be a grave error to think it had been) 
that this doctrine was, to use Luther’s expression, articulus stantis aut 
cadentis Ecclesic, the article which it was necessary to preserve, though 
the heavens themselves should fall. There remains another thing. It 
is only in the importance ‘attributed to this fundamental article that 
we must seek the cause of the minute study there has been of the 
links by which each article of our faith was attached to the great prin- 
ciple of the evangelical faith, a study which leads to the distinction be- 
tween fundamental and secondary doctrines,—doctrines of the first and 
second order,—and articles supplementary or indifferent to the faith. 

Now, might it not have appeared natural that such a distinction 
should have brought into existence a genuine Christian tolerance? Alas, 
the consequence was exactly the contrary, and why? Because while 
the logical connexion was affirmed that existed between the secondary 
articles and the fundamental one, the totality of the Lutheran doctrine 
was constituted into an organic whole, of which the smallest parts were 
regarded as indispensable. Gentlemen, while we deplore their error, 
ought we not to respect those consciences which decided to sacrifice 
their brotherly union with a sect that testified to many secondary 
articles, rather than to see their faith lose even the feeblest of its sup- 
ports, and the most inconsiderable of its guarantees. I have spoken of: 
unenlightened consciences, but consciences truly religious. For, in 
proportion as man experiences the invigorating influence that the 
fundamental truth exercises upon religious practice, will he not under- 
stand that, although these supports may be necessary in the concatena- 
tion of a theological demonstration, yet the case is not the same for the 
heart of the believer? Are we not aware, gentlemen, how often the 
logic of the heart differs considerably from that of the intellect. 

But time was needed to shew the difference between these two sorts of 
logic. Towards the end of that disastrous Thirty Years’ War which so 
long lacerated our country, a new period was opened in the history of 
toleration. At the moment minds begin to ferment, they strive to 
break the bonds which have hitherto restrained the expression of religious 
emotions, as well as boldness of thought. As in our own days, so at that 
period, the demands for toleration issued from various camps, which 
it is necessary not to confound : on one side there were men moved by 
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serious religious convictions ; on the other, men already aspiring to be 
independent, not only of the decrees of theologians, but even of the Word 
of God. ' The first step gained by the pious party of the school of Spener, 
was the achievement of the learned and pious Muszeus at Jena, who de- 
monstrated that the Lutheran Church, while preserving unalterably for 
itself the treasures of its doctrine, was yet at liberty to tolerate within 
its bosom a certain freedom of opinion on secondary points. It was cer- 
tain, it was said, that by the grace of God the Lutheran Church possessed 
in its Confirmative* articles, a rich treasure, adapted to strengthen 
belief in the principal article, a treasure of consolation and strength in 
temptations, and of profound instruction in the mysteries of the faith, 
in such a manner that, if a minister of God renounced the smallest por- 
tion of these heavenly gifts, it would be a proof of ingratitude to God. 
But does not the Church, he asks us, always possess a richer treasure 
of truth than all to which the individual Christian is capable of attain- 
ing? May it not happen that a lay member of the Lutheran Church, 
and still more one of another denomination, may deny some few of the 
secondary truths only from a want of penetration, a deficiency in intel- 
ligence which renders him unable to discern the link between it and 
the great fundamental principle? And could we dare to refuse the 
name of a brother to a believing Lutheran, who thinks himself bound 
to reject a truth merely because he is too feeble to discern the import- 
ance of it? And therefore was it then recognised for the first time, 
that although the grave and fundamental errors in religion flow rather 
from the heart of man than from his intelligence, there are nevertheless 
certain secondary truths—and consequently also secondary errors, which, 
as they scarcely touch the religious feeling, could also scarcely be im- 
puted to the inclinations of the heart. It is Spener, above all, who 
generally applies this new principle to the errors of the individuals of 
different churches and sects, without, however, laying a finger upon the 
barriers that separate the different churches. 

We soon, however, see these wise limits passed by the free-thinkers 
and the French emigrants in Holland, the Bayles, the Clarkes, and the 
Lockes, with whom the struggle is only for the right of free thought 
and free research, disengaged from all the fetters that had been imposed 
upon their exercise by policy and religion. Thomasius, although much 
less advanced in this direction, offered a hand to them, and with this 
alliance opened a period which included the whole of last century. The 
word toleration becomes, then, the motto of the rationalist party. Those 
who deemed all positive religions nothing more than subjective hypo- 
theses, held, as a matter of course, that they all had the right to exist 
and to be tolerated. 

The different tendencies which thus came to light during the sue- 


* This was the name given to the articles confirming the principal one. 
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cessive epochs of our history are still represented at the present day. 
On the one side is presented a fraction (now less considerable) of our 
congregations, which minds little the distinctive characters of the 
Christian Churches, and which would not hesitate to applaud this 
assembly of Christians united by a living faith in their Saviour,—this 
vast Catholicity embracing so many particular beliefs. On the other 
hand, we remark, that some exasperated enemies of the Alliance, some 
believers discontented with the United Church, as founded by royal de- 
cree, have thought it their duty to set up a new Lutheran Church, and 
furthermore to go back to the rigid and intolerant dogmatism which 
ruled before Spener. Between these two extremes appears, lastly, a 
third party, which although desirous of the reciprocation of Christian 
love between the individuals belonging to the different denomina- 
tions, would be very cautious of allowing this union of believers to 
result in a fusion of Churches. It is to this last tendency, gentlemen, 
that I am myself attached. It is true that my conversion to the faith 
took place at a moment when there was as yet no agitation among be- 
lievers about Church questions and confessions of faith. 

At the beginning of this century, a naturalistic Rationalism having 
sapped the foundations of all positive religion, the friends of the gospel 
thought themselves justified in throwing down all the barriers that the 
various Churches had erected two centuries before. The Catholics, Sailer 
and Overberg, were seen to offer a hand to the Lutherans, Hamann and 
Claudius, and to the Reformed Churchmen, Lavater and Hasencamp, 
without paying any attention to the diversity of their several denomi- 
nations. With this sentiment of brotherhood we were penetrated when 
we met, as students, at Berlin, Lutherans, Reformed Churchmen, Mora- 
vian Brethren, and Catholics. I still remember with holy emotion the 
impression that this unity of spirit produced on one of our Parisian 
brethren, who, on leaving our capital, cried out, “Truly, this is the city 
of St John.” But the awakened Church was as yet only at its first 
stage, and in a similar condition as at that early period, when the new 
Church had just entered into the world, and when a confession of faith 
in Jesus Christ, as the Son of God, was sufficient to dissever a member 
of the Church from the unbelieving world. The Church of the 
revival, having its history behind it, was unable to stop at that first 
stage. In resuming the course of its historical development it was re- 
quisite that believers should return to their several Churches, profiting 
nevertheless by the lessons which the past had afforded them. We are 
heartily attached to our several Churches and confessions, but neverthe- 
less, knowing that the creed is not the source of spiritual life, but only 
the evidence of it, while we prefer to cherish the institutions and 
doctrines of our own Church, we yet recognise that every Church has 
received its special gifts, by which the others ought to profit. 
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I could not terminate this short discourse without casting a rapid 
glance, as well upon our own future, as on that of the Evangelical 
Alliance. I do not think I am here speaking to you under the in- 
fluence of a transitory emotion, but that I am really giving you the 
results of a serious study of the history of our Churches, when I affirm 
that, with the exception of two of the epochs of our Church, it has not 
seen any better days than those of this last period, since the War of 
Independence, and the religious awakening. It is not, however, of 
the whole population that I speak; it is of certain classes, and of 
the clergy—a clergy, of which the greater part has not only been won 
back from the rationalism of the preceding epoch, but is. also, I dare 
affirm, animated with a living faith—a young generation of students 
animated with a faith truly evangelical—a great number of men 
distinguished by their birth, occupying notable places in the army, 
the magistracy, or in public education, penetrated with a genuine 
respect. for Christianity ;—such are the happy effects, among several 
classes, of our religious movement. But, on the other hand, the masses 
of the population—we cannot conceal it from ourselves—are with- 
drawing themselves, more and more, from the influence of traditional 
religion, from the influence of the Churches, and from their own his- 
torical associations. Can we expect that the gospel may do that which 
infidelity has done, and descend in the same manner from the higher 
classes to penetrate, little by little, into the lower classes? There was 
a moment at which we might have entertained this hope. But, if I am 
not much mistaken, a new phase of unbelief and apostasy is imminent. 

The opposition between the principle of the autonomy of the reason, 
and that of submission to the gospel, had not, in the old rationalism, 
attained the acme of its development. The hour of the complete revolt 
of a certain theology, at variance with the Word of God, has already 
sounded in German Switzerland, in Holland, in France, and even in 
orthodox England. It is true that this essentially negative theology is 
only the late repeated echo of a German negative school, over which Ger- 
man science triumphed twenty yearsago. Itis, moreover, true that this 
new phase of infidelity as yet counts no representatives in our midst, 
except among those who are outside of the registers of our Churches, 
in what are called the Free Communities. Certain indications lead us 
to believe, nevertheless, that this movement will also break out within 
the masses of our population, Then, indeed, will Germany begin to 
feel the importance of the Evangelical Alliance; then shall we see 
renewed those days of the commencement of our awakening, as I have 
been describing them to you—the days when our confessionalists, 
who now avoid the slightest contact with all members of the non- 
Lutheran Churches, will be happy to offer them a hand to contend 
with the universal enemy. Foreseeing, again, this new general apostasy 
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in all the Churches of the Continent, I foresee also that our present 
Evangelical Alliance is but an omen of the Universal Alliance of the 
future. Ifthe prosperous days of our particular Churches have alienated 
us from one another, the days of a universal trial will bring us again 
together in the common faith. 


DENMARK. 

Dr Katxar, of Copenhagen, said:—The kingdom of Denmark is 
composed of several islands, and of the peninsula of Jutland ; these 
form Denmark Proper, to which must be added the duchies of Holstein 
and Lauenburg, and certain outlying possessions, such as the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and a few islands in the Hast Indies. Its 
inhabitants, according to the last census, amounted to 2,468,648, and 
as the soil is extremely fertile they are principally employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits, to the almost total exclusion of manufactures. It is 
chiefly this that has given the nation its steady and determined char- 
acter. The Dane is naturally satirical, conservative in his fondness for 
what has been long established, and devotedly attached to all that he 
looks upon as specially belonging to his country. The perfect liberty 
he has for some years enjoyed, has greatly added to the national pros- 
perity, and a general increase of wealth has taken place, especially 
among the peasantry. 

In the following account, it is our intention to speak only of the re- 
ligious condition of Denmark Proper, without reference to the duchies 
and colonies, which are in some respects differently situated. 

When Denmark, in the year 1848, became one of the constitutional 
States of Europe, full and entire religious liberty was proclaimed ; and 
though the fundamental law or constitution of the 5th June 1849, re- 
cognised the Lutheran as the National Church, and enacted that the 
king must necessarily belong to it, yet it decreed further that all 
citizens should have the right of meeting together to worship God, in 
the manner they preferred, so long as they abstained from doing or 
teaching anything subversive of morality and order. The consequence 
of this is, that we have at present in our capital, ten national, and two 
German Lutheran Churches, one German and French Reformed Church, 
one Church for the Moravian Brethren, one for the Free Church, two 
for the Methodists, two for the Baptists, one for the Anglicans, besides 
one Greek and one Roman Catholic chapel, and a synagogue. ‘The new 
laws decreed further, that no one should be deprived of his civil or 
political rights, or on the other hand be allowed to neglect the per- 
formance of any of the ordinary duties of citizenship, on account of 
his religious opinions. They also contained the promise of a new code 
of laws, to regulate the condition of the National Church, and to settle 
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its relations with the dissenters ; but this new code has not yet been 
promulgated, and it is to the want of it, that we must attribute many 
of the difficulties at present experienced in the administration of ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

Under the old system, that administration was in the hands of the 
“ Danish Chancery,” ‘by whom it was managed bureaucratically ; but 
now it has passed into those of the secretary for ecclesiastical affairs, 
who is a purely political funetionary, neither necessarily connected with 
any particular Church, nor bound by any form of creed. The supreme 
power in this, as in all other branches of the legislature, is divided 
between the king and the diet; and as it is not necessary to be a 
member of the National Church in order to belong to the latter body, 
and as the elections are almost uninfluenced by religious considerations, 
the evil effects of such an anomalous state of things are at once appar- 
ent, whenever any ecclesiastical subject is brought forward for discus- 
sion at its meetings. In order to remedy this it has several times 
been attempted to form a representative body, composed of laymen 
and clergymen, which might express the wants and desires of the 
Church in its relation to the State; but all such attempts have 
hitherto failed,—the laity fearing that the clergy would acquire too 
much power and influence in such a synod, and the clergy fearing 
that it might be composed of elements hostile to the Church. This 
perpetual agitation and want of harmony must in time produce bitter 
fruits. 

The Lutheran Church of Denmark, is called the Church of the Danish 
people ; but according to the parochial registers of 1855, there were 
18,663 persons belonging to other religious denominations, viz.: 3036 
Roman Catholies, 1726 Baptists, 2633 of the Reformed Calvinist 
Church, and 8263 Jews; there were also 2046 Mormons. The re- 
mainder belong to small and insignificant sects. The ministers of all 
these bodies, except those of the Mormons, are recognised by the 
government ; and as they have full liberty to manage their own affairs, 
they are in a much more favourable position than the Lutherans who 
are compelled to obey the temporal power. 

The parish forms the basis of the Church’s organisation ; sometimes 
several parishes are amalgamated into one pastorate, under a single 
minister, or sometimes, but very rarely, under two. Since the passing 
of the constitutional law of the 5th of June 1849, which took away 
from the patrons or nobles their power of nominating to parishes, all 
ministers are appointed directly by the king. 

Unfortunately, the clergyman’s duties are not confined to those of 
his holy office ; an immense number of purely temporal matters make 
a serious claim upon his time and strength; and thus it not unfre- 
quently happens, when he is devoid of all real inward calling, that he 
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bestows the greater part of his attention on the secular affairs, leaving 
the spiritual welfare of his flock almost uncared for. This has raised 
a strong desire in many quarters to break the parochial bond. 

It is particularly M. Grundtvig and his friends who have striven to 
attain this end, and on the 9th April 1855, they obtained the passing 
of a law, allowing the members of the Established Church to apply to 
any minister they may choose, even though he may not be the minister 
of the parish in which they live, to conduct their marriages, baptisms, 
funerals, &c. This law has great advantages and also disadvantages. 
As a matter of fact. few persons have availed themselves of the liberty 
it grants. 

The immediate superiors of the ministers are the “ provosts” 
(provster.) They act as assistants to the bishop, and are appointed by 
the king on his recommendation. * Their duties are confined to the 
supervision of the elementary schools and the inspection of the church 
and parsonage buildings. The bishop and provosts together com- 
pose the “ landeméde,” a kind of diocesan synod, which in the absence 
of any ecclesiastical council, is sometimes consulted by the government. 
The secretary for ecclesiastical affairs has endeavoured to invest it with 
greater authority and influence, by allowing such ministers as choose 
to attend its meetings to have a voice in the discussion, though not 
in the decision, of what comes before it. 

As regards the spiritual life of the Church, it cannot be denied that 
our recent religious liberty has exercised a most salutary and quicken- 
ing influence. The vigorous individuality, high position, classical 
education, learning, eloquence, and piety of the late Bishop Mynster, 
who died in 1854, gave him an almost decisive authority in all re- 
ligious discussions, and enabled him to do a great deal for the eause of 
God. His sermons were always numerously attended, and his writ~ 
ings have been much read. They have great elegance of style, and if 
not deep, are by no means commonplace. 

M. Grundtvig, the minister of one of the hospitals at Copenhagen, 
is the perfect opposite to Bishop Mynster. He is well known, both as 
the author of some magnificent psalms, and also as an historian ; he 
is a most ardent patriot, and for fifty years has laboured unceasingly 
in favour of liberty ; but unhappily his somewhat eccentric views, 
which prevail very much in the north, have produced a schism that 
for thirty or forty years has divided the Church. These views, adopted 
by him on finding that all his previous efforts against rationalism had 
been unavailing, are that the formula in which we renounce the devil, 
and the apostles’ creed, which together with the Lord’s Prayer, are used 
in the baptismal service, have been revealed by the Saviour to His 
Church, and are to be taken as absolute rules of faith. This he calls 
the “ baptismal covenant,” (débepagt,) and this opinion is looked upon 
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by his friends as a discovery.. They do not therefore consider the 
apostles’ creed merely as the oldest and simplest testimony to what the 
Church has always believed,—but as actually inspired ; and this they 
call the true doctrine of the Church, in opposition to those who base 
their faith on the Holy Scriptures. He calls his assertion of the in- 
spiration of the apostles’ creed, the “living word ;” and pretends that it 
is impossible to obtain faith from the Scriptures alone, but only from 
the oral preaching of the Word. 

Many able men belong to his party, such as M. Kiedregaard, Bishop 
of Aalborg, M. Helveg, author of a History of the Danish Church, and 
M. Bidredehl, a clever and eloquent preacher ; but yet there can be no 
doubt that their opponents are superior to them in theological learning 
and scientific attainments. The quarrel between the two parties has 
unfortunately been very bitter, and a serious hindrance to the spread of 
the gospel. One of its effects has been the small success of the Mission- 
ary Society in Denmark, as M. Grundtvig’s followers have hitherto 
abstained from taking any part in missionary labours. We have, how- 
ever, cause to hope that a better day is dawning in this respect. 

The Danish Church was naturally, from its position, called to give 
its first attention to the remnant of the Esquimaux in Greenland. 
Some flourishing missions had accordingly been founded there in the 
eighteenth century by the pious and zealous Hans Egede ; but after- 
wards, when the colony fell under the government ofa company of mer- 
chants, who thought more of the commercial produce than of the welfare 
of the souls of its inhabitants, religion languished. Latterly, however, 
the attention of religious men has been directed to this subject, and 
they have asked for the appointment of a bishop, similar to the Eng- 
lish colonial bishops, and also that a better education may be given 
to the native ministers. 

As regards the Home Mission great efforts have recently been made, 
and many societies formed, for the relief of the suffering and destitute, 
such as the blind, deaf and dumb, &c. But nevertheless it must be 
observed that these labours have been undertaken rather in a philan- 
thropic than a religious spirit. 

Religious meetings are frequently held by lay preachers for the pur- 
pose of rousing the indifferent ; but the Danish revival has taken 
place in a calm and undemonstrative manner, in accordance with our 
national character. The desire to worship God in private, instead of in 
public, has much decreased since the abolition of the laws making it 
illegal to do so, but nevertheless meetings have been held all over the 
country to read and explain the Word of God. They have been well 
attended, and that very often by persons who rarely entered a place 
of worship. Neither bad roads, rain, nor wintry storms could keep 
them away. 
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No one who has not studied at the only university in the kingdom, 
viz., that of Copenhagen, can be appointed a minister. The theologi- 
cal faculty is composed of five professors, who lecture on the divers 
branches of theological science, examine the candidates, and decide 
upon their fitness for the ministry. For those candidates who re- 
main at Copenhagen there is a college established, where they receive 
instruction in all the practical portion of their future duties. They 
have to preach a trial sermon on a given text, and also to conduct a 
catechism class. Several persons have objected to the course of theo- 
logical study, on the ground that it is better fitted to instruct the intel- 
lect than to quicken the heart ; and they have also expressed a desire 
to add to the number of the examining body, which has hitherto been 
composed of the five professors alone. But up to this time the faculty 
will not hear of making any such changes. 

We may safely affirm that we have an original theological literature, 
though it must be owned that it is too much under the influence of 
Germany ; some of our authors, such as Bishop Munter, and the pre- 
sent Bishop of Zeeland, Martensen, and M. Clausen, are known beyond 
the limits of their own country. We must not forget to mention Séren 
Kirkegaard: he was a strange and eminently original writer, who, 
towards the close of his life, after having written several theological 
and philosophical works, began a furious attack on the whole body of 
the clergy, accusing them of pride, idleness, and incapacity. This, 
as may be supposed, raised a perfect controversial storm, some defend- 
ing and some attacking his positions; but the result of the tumult 
has been exceedingly small, if we except the rejection of some time- 
honoured but erroneous opinions. Besides these we also enjoy, by 
means of translations, the fruits of the theological activity of England, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 

The elementary schools, of which there are 2520, are parochial and 
in connexion with the Established Church. The truths of religion, 
together with the singing of psalms and hymns, are among the chief 
objects of instruction. The children are besides taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and generally the history and geography of Denmark,— 
sometimes universal history. The schoolmasters are educated in one 
or other of the five institutions founded for that purpose. It has been 
said that they are half-educated men, who have small attainments and 
great pretensions. But happily this reproach is becoming more and 
more unfounded, and while at the beginning of this century it was 
very difficult to find a schoolmaster who was not a Rationalist, it is 
now by no means rare to find among them living Christians. It 
is they who generally act as readers and leaders of the singing in the 
churches. 

Attendance is compulsory,—a child’s parents being punishable by 
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fine if they neglect to send him to school, unless they can prove that 
they give him a sufficient education at home; but this means of com- 
pulsion has not hitherto proved satisfactory, it being shewn by an offi- 
cial report of the secretary for ecclesiastical and educational affairs, 
that the schools where the fines were not inflicted, were just as well 
attended as those where they were. If the time the children remain 
under tuition in Denmark be compared with that in Switzerland, 
it will be found that every pupil in the former has been at school, on 
an average, for 627 days, while at Zurich he has been at school for 
1617 days. It is generally at the age of fourteen that the children of 
peasants are confirmed and leave school altogether. There are besides 
several schools where a higher class of knowledge is imparted ; but 
these must be regarded more in the light of private institutions, 
founded here and there by peasants who have clubbed together. for 
that purpose. Numerous girls’ and infant schools have also been esta- 
blished throughout the country. 

A higher education is given at thirteen public academies, known 
as “Latin” or scientific schools. This, of course, does not include pri- 
vate schools. They are managed by a rector, with the help of several 
masters and assistants. The tendency at present is to give other 
studies the preference over Latin and Greek ; and mathematics and 
natural history have been added to the course of study. A complaint 
has lately been made that the boys have to work to an extent which 
interferes with their proper physical development ; and it has been 
much discussed whether it would not be better to abolish all religious 
instruction. 

There are many circumstances in the moral and religious state of 
the country calculated to cause serious anxiety. The lower classes are 
generally utterly indifferent to the proper keeping of the Sabbath, 
and the unbelief of the upper classes has taken very deep root among 
them, Illegitimate births are in the proportion of eighteen per cent., 
while in Saxony, Bavaria, and the Grand Duchy of Baden, they are 
from fifteen to twenty per cent.; and in France, Norway, and Eng- 
land, from six to seven per cent. Suicides have increased to a fearful 
extent ; for while in Belgium they are only in the proportion of five, 
in France of ten, and in Sweden of two, to 100,000 inhabitants, in 
Denmark there are twenty-six ; and, in the last few years, the number 
has even gone up as high as thirty. The reason for this great dissimi- 
larity has not yet been satisfactorily explained; and another peculiar 
circumstance is, that they happen most frequently in summer, when 
there are fewer wants, and greater means of gratifying them. In 
Denmark, as elsewhere, great crimes are not unknown. But if, on 
the one hand, we do not hide the dark side of our position, on the 
other, we may safely affirm that a better spirit is beginning to prevail, 
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and that attachment to the Church and veneration for Christianity 
are increasing. Any one well acquainted with the opinions, the 
recent improvement, and the ardent patriotism of the Danish people, 
will not hesitate to recognise that what may be called the redigzous 
sensé, has been greatly developed during the last thirty years, and has 
produced true and perceptible results in many ways. The style of 
preaching is very different from that in France and Germany, but it 
is generally animated and interesting ; and our public worship has 
recently been very much improved by the acquisition of some excel- 
lent hymns and hymn tunes. In short, it cannot be doubted that the 
kingdom of God has grown greatly; and we have every reason to 
believe that the time is approaching when faith and unbelief, the 
world and the children of God, that which has only a semblance of 
piety, and that which has it “in spirit and in truth ;” in brief, when the 
kingdoms of Christ and of Satan will be definitely sundered. I have 
a full conviction that the Scandinavian countries are destined to see a 
remarkable increase of gospel light and truth. The problem God has 
given us to solve, or rather to realise in practice, is to reconcile order 
and liberty. 


Aeeent Rebibals of Religion. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


TuHorspay, September 12, 1861. 
M. Pastor AneEt, of Brussels, read the first address. 

In the last three or four years, God has confounded our unbelief. 
The glorious news of what was passing among our brethren in Ame- 
rica filled us first with astonishment, then with admiration and joy. 
Then came the desire to see this new Pentecost exercising its mighty 
influence among ourselves. That wish has been partly gratified ; and 
our brethren in the North of Ireland, in a large part of Scotland, and 
in some portions of England, have had this great favour vouchsafed to 
them. The souls that have passed from death unto life were first num- 
bered by thousands, then by tens of thousands, and then by hundreds 
of thousands ; and the whole Church has rejoiced that. God, in our day, 
should have given us such evidence of the power of His Spirit. 


Before entering into any general considerations, it is necessary that 
we should endeavour to explain what we understand by the revival of 
a single soul, and by what means it is effected. Well, to speak of a 
revival implies the idea of torpor; for we do not revive those who are 
in the full enjoyment of life and vigour. Now, every human being is 
in a state of torpor as regards his eternal interests, and in a state of 
torpor so profound that the Bible calls it death ; and he can only issue 
from that state by learning to recognise the absolute authority of God, 
the sacred demands of His law, the fearful threatenings of His justice, 
and the depth of His love, as shewn by the gift of His Son. 

He then feels the enormity of his sin, and the depth of his misery ; 
his conscience, his heart, and his intellect, are awakened, and he prays 
and strives earnestly to be delivered from the bondage of sin, and its 
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attendant condemnation. Then the Saviour reveals Himself to him, 
shews him the rich promises He has sealed with His precious blood. 
Then, and not till then, can man call God by the ineffable name of 
“Father.” It is true that this is more than a mere revival; but 
any revival that does not lead to this, is of no value; and, therefore, 
when we speak of it, we must be understood to refer not merely to the 
fact, but to its logical and necessary consequences. 

Now, from first to last, God, acting simultaneously by His Scriptures 
and His Spirit, is the Author of this work. The former tell the sinner 
that he must repent and believe ; the latter teaches him how to pray, 
makes him repentant, and gives him a living faith. Such is the doc- 
trine given in God’s Word ; so that, however orthodox the teaching, if 
God’s Spirit does not act, there can be no revival; and, on the other 
hand, wherever His Word has not been faithfully taught and explained, 
God’s Spirit does not wake those that sleep. 

The work of conversion is fundamentally the same in all ages, and 
under every circumstance ; the disease is always the same, the remedy 
also ; yet the mode and space of time in which it is effected vary in- 
finitely. God, in His wonderful condescension, deals with us according 
to our different natures ; some He brings back to His fold slowly, and 
by progressive steps; others rapidly and suddenly. Those who have 
been religiously brought up, will pass gradually, and without any very 
exciting moral phenomena, from death unto life ; while those who are 
suddenly arrested in a career of worldliness and infidelity, made, as it 
were by a lightning-flash, to see the depth of their misery and guilt, 
' will be seized with terror and anguish, and never rest till they have 
obtained a prompt deliverance. 


Doubtless, at the beginning of this century, the Lord had His “seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal,” but still such religious 
life as there was, was feeble and colourless. Indifference and luke- 
warmness reigned almost universally ; only a few scattered groups of 
missionaries were preaching the gospel to the heathen. The Jews and 
Mohammedans were uncared for, and the unenlightened portion of 
Christendom was left to its darkness. 

What a glorious change God has operated. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which then, in the space of two years and a half, only 
circulated 81,157 copies of the Holy Scriptures in a single tongue, now 
distributes 1,800,000 copies a-year in 160 different languages and dia- 
lects ; and in every land where evangelical Christianity prevails, other 
societies are following in its footsteps, so that God’s Word is being 
taught in all the quarters of the globe. 

This duty of the Church seems to me to be determined by different 
orders of facts. As to the commands of the Master, and the work that 
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is still before us, Christ has told us that every human being must be 
invited. Now, in order to accomplish this, there is a fearful amount 
still to do ; for those who are already converted are but a little flock— 
two millions, perhaps—while those who have never heard of Christ’s 
love and death may be counted by hundreds of millions. Though it 
may be true that the glad tidings are proclaimed in every tongue, yet 
only a very small minority of the earth’s inhabitants have heard them, 
and received them into their hearts. Now that God intends ws to 
spread them more widely, is, as I conceive, proved by the second order 
of facts to which I have to call your attention,—viz., the ease and 
rapidity with which people at present communicate with each other. 

Providence has placed us in possession of 170 languages or dialects, 
and the great improvements in the art of printing enable us to circu- 
late a number of tracts, religious books, and Bibles, which to any 
other age would have appeared utterly fabulous. Owing to the intro- 
duction of steam, and the improvements in navigation, these publica- 
tions, and the missionaries who are to explain and enforce their teach- 
ing, are conveyed to the most distant places in the same time that 
would formerly have been taken for a comparatively insignificant jour- 
ney. Besides this, the electric telegraph gives us the means of commu- 
nicating the needs of one church to another almost in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

Lvery door is being opened to the messengers of God. America, New 
Holland, the innumerable islands of the Pacific, are accessible to our 
missionaries, and even most Roman Catholic countries are receiving 
them ; while the wall which from time immemorial has kept us out of 
China and Japan, is being gradually broken down. 

The tottering of all human institutions again shews that it is to us 
God has confided the task of converting the world ; for, in the general 
ruin of all merely human creeds and religions, it cannot be but that 
God’s truth will remain unshaken. It is true that scepticism and ma- 
terialism are proudly lifting up their heads, but we must not allow 
mankind to become their prey. We must endeavour to maintain, 
develop, and extend the glorious revival that began fifty or sixty 
years ago, and which God has blessed so exceedingly, until, like the 
stone in Daniel’s vision that overthrew the statue and reduced it to 
powder, it grow larger and larger, and cover the whole face of the 
habitable globe. This must be our end. What are our means of 
attaining to it ? 


I take the liberty of asserting, that before we are entirely fit for 
such a work as this, certain preparatory processes are necessary, We 
wish that great things should be done by our means. Must we not 
first be fit to be co-workers with God in doing those great things ? 
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Let us all, disciples of Christ, take as our rule of conduct these 
words of the apostle, “ For me to live is Christ.” 

We must place the cause of Christ above that of the particular 
church to which we belong. The conversion of souls should be our 
first wish, and it should be to us a matter of comparatively small inte- 
rest by what denomination or sect the conversion is effected ; for in 
Christ there are neither Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
nor Baptists ; there are nothing but believers who have all received a 
faith of equal value. The Evangelical Alliance has done much to 
obtain this result ; but there is still a great deal to be done. 

I would urgently recommend the more general application of the 
great principle of the universal priesthood of believers. Let the mem- 
bers of all churches whose organisation prevents those who are impro- 
perly called lay-members from taking part in the dissemination of reli- 
gious truth, hasten to make those reforms which the spirit and letter 
of, the New Testament seem at every page to require; and let the 
regular ministers acknowledge that, in seeking to restrain those mem- 
bers of their flocks who have a natural gift for public or private teach- 
ing, they are doing what in them lies to prevent the working of the 
Holy Spirit. 

I have not proposed anything new in the preparation for the work ;. 
neither shall I propose anything new in the means by which that work 
is to be effected. The preaching of the gospel in every form, whether 
written or oral, prayer-meetings, Sunday schools, young men’s Chris- 
tian associations, the distribution of Bibles and religious publications. 

It is very evident, that if God promises to give His Holy Spirit to 
those who ask, He will equally answer the prayers of His children 
when they ask Him to pour it out on those who do not yet recognise 
its value. Now, if Christians have a right to ask for this, it is cer- 
tainly their duty to do so. But can we hope, can we have a firm 
assurance that we shall be heard? The Saviour himself answers our 
question—“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.” 
Now, with such a promise as this before us, what right have we to 
suppose that it will not be fulfilled in that very thing which is most to 
God’s glory ? 

I request all ministers and preachers to examine, on their knees 
before God, whether their teaching is in all points conformable to that 
of the apostles—whether they speak of the human heart, of conversion, 
of the work of Christ, of His power, and of His mercy, as the apostles 
spoke of them ; and whether they proclaim the promises of the Father, 
and describe the life-giving powers of the Holy Spirit, as the apostle 
did. He who gave us the Holy Scriptures, will not refuse to quicken 
our teaching when it is in accordance with them; but He will do 
nothing for any theories of our own, however ingenious. 
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As regards form, though we condemn negligence, ignorance, idle- 
ness, and obscurity, yet we ask that all elaborations and elegances of 
style, and ornaments of rhetoric, may be left to schools and academies, 
to the senate, and to the bar. Let the manner never be such as to 
turn any one’s attention from the matter. The hearer’s thoughts, on 
leaving a place of worship, should not be turned to the eloquence of 
the preacher, but to the goodness of God, and to the hatefulness of 
sin. I would also ask that all timidity should be banished from the 
pulpit. Many men preach as if they were afraid of offending or 
wounding the feelings of those they address. Surely this is not the 
way to produce a powerful and lasting effect. In this, again, let us 
take the apostles as our examples. 

We need many more labourers, both for the work of the Church at 
home, and the mission field abroad. This fact is so well known that it 
requires no proof. From every quarter the same cry resounds—we 
want more preachers, more ministers, more teachers. Let us therefore 
pray that the Master may send more labourers into His vineyard. But 
will the faithful disciple content himself with praying? will he not 
also say, “ Here am I; send me?” Why, in every place that has felt 
the influence of a revival during the last twenty-five years, there are 
men of every trade and profession who have learned to know and love 
Christ, and who might devote themselves entirely to the ministry, 
either at home or abroad. I know that specious objections will be 
made. It will be said these men, though intelligent and religious, 
have not studied theology, and cannot preach. This is possible, and 
it is to be regretted ; but let us not forget that it is neither by wisdom 
nor eloquence that souls are converted, and that the extraordinary 
revivals of these last few years were not effected by brilliant and well- 
worded discourses. I certainly have no wish to see the ranks of the 
ministry filled by ignorance and incapacity. All I wish to assert is, 
that there are hundreds of men perfectly well fitted to take an active 
part in the dissemination of the truth. It will be objected, again, that 
they are useful to the cause of Christ in their present professions. I 
do not deny this ; but the question is whether they would not be more 
useful, if they were specially employed in spreading the gospel. And 
I request them to examine seriously whether it is not some other 
obstacle that keeps them back. Is it not because they would have to 
abandon a life of comfort, or the prospect of amassing a fortune, or of 
settling their children in life? Or is it not because the humble position 
of a minister, or the dangers and privations of a missionary, are repul- 
sive to them. If these, or reasons such as these, restrain them, they are 
acting out of selfishness, and not out of love for God. How can they 
ask the Saviour to send more labourers into the harvest, when they 
refuse to go themselves ! 
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There are everywhere, in God-serving families, young men and 
children who are destined by their parents to some trade or profession ; 
some are even destined to a life of idleness. Why should they not be 
destined to the ministry? Here I shall immediately be stopped by a 
very serious objection : “ Would you compel these young men to be- 
come that for which they have no real inward calling? and is it even 
certain that these children will ever become true believers?” God 
forbid that I should say a word in favour of men whom He has not 
called, entering the ministry ; but, Christian parents, is it not your wish 
that your children should be heirs of glory, and instruments in His 
hands for the spread of the gospel? If so, do you not think that your 
prayers and wishes will weigh with Him, and that He will fit them to 
be ministers, evangelists, or missionaries? Is it, then, our duty, you 
ask, to pray that they may ad/ follow those callings? I answer, Yes ; 
it is not only your duty but your privilege. Instead of talking to them 
of brilliant prospects for this life, impress upon their minds the glory 
of such a career. This indeed will shew that you love them truly, and 
prefer their eternal to their temporal welfare. 

Where shall we find money enough to support the hundreds of 
labourers who are required for the work? Even those we have are 
insufficiently paid, while what little money we can obtain for existing 
objects, is earned at an immense cost of time and trouble. Yet does 
not the Church possess the money she requires? Do not its members 
rather want liberality than funds? The miser will deny himself any 
enjoyment, rather than spend any of his darling gold. The worldling 
will often subject himself to heavy sacrifices and privations to obtain 
some merely temporal object; but do we make anything like the 
same sacrifices to attain the great end of all,—the evangelisation of the 
whole world? Do we not parsimoniously dole out what we ought to 
give joyously? Shall we not, when the Lord comes, be compelled with 
shame and confusion to return without profit the talent He had con- 
fided to us ? 

if the suggestion were not too bold, I would propose that the Alliance 
should address an appeal to all the Churches throughout the world, re- 
minding them of the great work God has given them to do; for I hold 
it as proved, that it is to this age that the glorious mission of preach- 
ing the gospel to every living creature has been confided, and that the 
revival that has already taken place is merely the beginning of a still 
greater revival. 

Let us, then, strive to prepare ourselves for this great work, by 
burning out of every one of our hearts its selfishness, vanity, pride, and 
avarice ; in short, by crucifying in us the old man. Let us be voluntary 
martyrs on the altar of duty. Let us be dead to the world, and the 
world will soon be taught to recognise the power of Christian love. 
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Then God will open the flood-gates of His mercy, and a stream of living 
water will soon cover the face of the habitable globe. 


M. Pastor GuittAumE Monop gave the following account of the re- 
cent revival in the Protestant Church at Paris :— 

My brother* has described in his journal, the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme, the work that God. wrought in Paris during the past spring. 
The perusal of this account has stirred. up very many. It has been re- 
produced and translated in several journals, and has, so to speak, made 
known the work to the whole of Protestant France, and perhaps to Pro- 
testant Europe. I will not read his account ; but what I wish to do, 
with God’s permission, is to point out and explain to you the character of 
this work, and to shew you the lessons it contains for all who desire 
the advancement of God’s kingdom. If Iam not mistaken, there are 
three things which explain the extraordinary blessmg the Lord has 
vouchsafed to Mr Radcliffe in his work. 

The first is faith. An English solicitor and an English barrister, 
both of them unacquainted with the French language, came to Paris in 
consequence of an invitation which had been sent to them, confident 
that a blessing would be vouchsafed to them. Before they came, they 
prayed, and they recommended prayers to be offered up for them. The 
first thing which struck me when I met them, was the faith and the 
quiet force of their prayers. Every meeting over which Mr Radcliffe 
presided was founded, so to speak, upon prayer. He exhorted every 
one present to pray. He prayed in silence before he spoke. Prayers 
were offered at intervals in his addresses. When he prayed himself, he 
seemed to see and touch the Lord, so near we felt he was to Him, and 
so near he made us feel He was to us all. 

The second is Jove. I never heard a man who appeared to me more 
filled with the Lord’s love for souls. “The Lord hates sin,” he was 
wont to say, “ but He loves, and is willing to save the sinner.” And 
this love of the Lord for souls seemed to fill his heart sometimes to 
overflowing in his prayers—sometimes in his pressing appeals. At one 
time he would beseech the Lord with tears in his eyes to save sinners ; 
at. another time he would call upon sinners to permit themselves to be 
converted by the Lord, by consenting to believe in His love. He en- 
treated God’s children to be holy. We never heard him let fall an 
angry word against those who were opposed to him, and who ridiculed 
his work ; or who, so soon as he arrived, closed the beautiful saloons 
of Paris which were always open to singers and dancers, but were shut 
against the gospel, when it was perceived that the gospel had made its 
power to be felt. The most vigilant police could not have detected an. 
imprudent word on his lips, even had they entered his room. He felt 


* M, Dr Frederic: Monod of Paris. 
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a sympathy for France ; and this sympathy increased not only in pro- 
portion to the blessings God vouchsafed to him amongst us, but also as 
the obstacles, occasioned by the deep spiritual misery into which France 
is plunged, increased. 

A third thing which struck me in our friends, and which seemed to 
me to account for their success, is the humility of their appearance, and 
of their manner of going about their work. All their strength, all their 
hope, evidently lies in the force of the Word they proclaim, and not in 
ornaments, or science, or in reasoning, or in the beauty of language 
with which they can clothe it, or in anything at all appertaining to 
themselves except what the Lord has given them by His Word and His 
Spirit. There is no seeking after human glory, but all glory-is given 
to God. And how could God. not be glorified, when two Englishmen 
who are considered as using humble language even in their own coun- 
try, and have no means of making themselves understood but through 
the chilling medium of an interpreter, and who, through this interpre- 
ter, address the most excitable people in the most polished city in the 
world, see a multitude of all ranks crowd to listen to them ; and more 
than this,—when they see their words produce effects such as the pas- 
tors of our churches: never remember to have seen before. It is a 
revival of the history of Gideon and his troop, so often alluded to by 
Mr Radcliffe, putting to flight an army of enemies with trumpets, and 
lamps placed in pitchers. 

The last evening Mr Radcliffe passed in Paris, I saw, from my win- 
dow opposite the Oratoire, people of all ranks crowding into our largest 
church in Paris to hear once more the Liverpool solicitor. It was the 
2d of June, when a large number of our flock had left for the season. 
“Observe,” said I, to a young student of theology, “how God mocks 
human wisdom ; He brings together all these people: to listen. to two 
laymen preach to them of salvation, in English. “ Iam not a preacher,” 
Mr Radcliffe said that evening to the eleven or twelve hundred per- 
sons who were eagerly listening to him; “JI am incapable of being 
one.” You should have heard the songs of joy of some, and the tears 
of others, as they left. Surely on that evening, the angels in heaven 
rejoiced. 

I conclude that it is not Mr Radcliffe who has done anything, but 
the Lord who has done all; and that He is ready to do more for those: 
who believe, who pray, who love, and who forget themselves, in order 
to give all glory to God. Let us believe, then, let us pray, let us 
love, and let us give glory to God, and we shall revive the Church, and 
through her the world. Amen. 


The Rev. Dr Urwtox, of Dublin, after glancing at the progress of 
great religious movements, from the Reformation downwards, described 
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the aspect of things at the present time :—We are apt to say that if 
persons who left the earth two or three generations since, came back to 
it now, and found themselves among our manufactories and our mines, 
our schools and our literature, our advancings in arts and sciences, our 
railroads, steamships, telegraphs, photographs, and crowds of other 
strangenesses that have sprung up since their time, they would be 
utterly confounded—peradventure would pronounce that wisdom and 
order began to die when they disappeared, and that man and matter 
had at last gone mad. And, surely, if some of our forefathers in the 
Church as long ago, returned and beheld its condition, extension, doings, 
and successes now, it would be with them as it was with the Queen of 
Sheba when she visited the court of Solomon, and the sight of his 
glory left no more spirit in her ;—lost in astonishment at what stood 
before them, they would be unable to utter more than—“ What hath 
God wrought !” 

And the Divine Providence is hardly less manifest in ranges social 
and political, than is the Divine Spirit in the range of evangelism. 
There is the Czar of Russia emancipating his serfs. There is the Grand 
Seignior tolerating Christianity. There is the Emperor of Austria be- 
ginning to free Protestantism. There is the Waldensian College es- 
tablished in Florence. There is Naples rid of the Bourbons, and Bibles 
selling in her streets. There is the secular power of the Vatican Pontiff 
smitten to shivers, save in the Seven-hilled City, and even there it is a 
sham rather than a fact. There is Syria’s heart listening to the truth 
of Christ, her enmity changed to gratitude by munificent relief miti- 
gating the calamities she was suffering from her self-inflicted massacres. 
There is India, ploughed up by its rebellion and famine, to prepare its 
population for the seed of Christ’s kingdom. There is China, half a 
century back, hermetically sealed against the gospel, now freely open 
to it, as proclaiming and producing “glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will towards men.” 

And as liberty, not despotism—liberty, not licentiousness—liberty in 
association with justice and judgment—liberty, honest and true,—is 
the bearer of progress on this side the Atlantic, not less so is it on the 
other. There Jehovah has come down, demanding for an enslaved race, 
as He did of Pharaoh for the Israelites, “ Let my people go, that they 
may serve me.” There has broken out a civil war, worse in deadliest 
animosities between the parties than have been the most determined 
hostilities among civilised nations. By the witness of both parties in 
this unnatural and hating strife, slavery has occasioned it—the South 
affirming slavery to be a Divine institution, and proposing to make that 
faith the foundation and corner-stone of a new nation. And will it ex- 
pect to be accounted a Christian or even a civilised nation? The 
North, not making abolition its watchword in the conflict, but only. 
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desiring that the monster evil—the “peculiar institution ””—shall be 
confined within certain limits; while yet both North and South have it 
written in their deed of union, that “all men are equal.” Let church- 
men and statesmen, North and South, believe that the sooner they 
submit to the Most High, and shew themselves doing His will in this 
great matter, the better for their favour in His sight, the better for 
their safety and well-being as a people, the better for their good name 
with other nations, for charity and morality, self-consistency and trust- 
worthiness, for sound policy and common sense. When God appears, 
blessed are they that are found of Him in peace ; but woe to them on 
whom, through their wilfully withstanding Him, He has to trample as 
His foes. Anglo-Saxon America has had many blessings, and also has 
had many warnings. How can she be other than penitent and obedient 
before the Almighty, who is now, perhaps, finally dealing with her in 
the case. Our deep sympathy and solicitude gather about her, and 
our earnest prayers shall ascend for her in time of sore tribulation, 
which may prove to be the crisis of her destiny. 

I have said that “our sky is not without clouds.” They are, how- 
ever, less dense and lowering than they were. Neology in Germany 
has given way before the gospel; yet it still exists. Scepticism in 
England has assumed new phases, has appeared in other quarters, and 
works with more subtilty than has been its wont. Attempts are made 
to put constructions on New Testament modes of presenting truth, 
which change the thoughts themselves presented, and the so-called con- 
science of the reason is affirmed to be a guide more reliable than the 
sacred text. Romanism, which was long since believed to have reached 
its dotage and decrepitude, is not everywhere dying out. In Great 
Britain, its chapels and agencies have increased some eight or tenfold 
during the last sixty years, and its leaven is working among high and 
low, while it says not, “Here Iam.” In Ireland, its activities have 
revived not less than those of Protestantism ; and it has its “revival” 
visitations, with a raised social prestige, new erections, ample funds, 
educational and other charitable establishments, clerical and lay indus- 
try, a lodgment in the religious convictions and affections of the people, 
and an influence in high government places, which oblige to the belief 
that there, at least, it is rather waxing stronger and stronger. Occa- 
sionally, too, one fears that within the pale of our evangelism itself, 
and even in what are looked upon as “ revival” movements, there is 
much of mistaking fancies for facts;—imitation for reality,—superficial 
for substantial,—the morbidly-affected animal, for the holily-affected 
spiritual,—nervous excitement, produced by fervid description and ap- 
peal, for the conversion of the heart to God,—mesmeric power, put forth 
by man, for the mighty transforming energy of the Divine Spirit. These 
apprehensions are increased by our hearing crude errors proposed con- 
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fidently as Christian verities,—expositions of Scripture given out impul- 
sively as certainly correct, which the Great Teacher would indignantly 
denounce,—styles of address adopted which are utterly at variance with 
those employed by any of the “ holy men of God,” who “spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,”’—and methods of dealing with human 
souls had recourse to for awakening and comfort, alike uncountenanced 
by apostolic practice, and unadapted to their professed design. On the 
other hand, the world-loving and proud carnality, which makes light of 
vital piety, and rests content in a profession of conscience, is surely not 
less dangerous than what it rejects as mere cant and enthusiasm. Some 
good people are needlessly thrown into great alarm, because long stereo- 
typed modes of expressing truth and traditionary ecclesiastical machin- 
eries are brought under discussion. But the questioning of such things 
will not make anxious the person who rightly estimates the things ap- 
parently imperilled. He knows that heaven and earth may be shaken, 
but he knows that what is of God will abide. And concerning what is 
not of God, though long thought to be so, he prays, “Lord, let it 
perish at once, and for ever!” 

And now, beloved brethren, let me ask, Do not the obvious facts 
of the world and of the Church at present witness that, if we would be 
up to our time and its demands, we must be awake with life-power far 
greater than we have been commonly content with? The Christians 
wanted now are intelligent Christians, “mighty in the Scriptures,” and 
“ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh them a rea- 
son of their hope,’—decided Christians, whom neither bribe, nor guile, 
nor force, ean move from their integrity,—vigilant Christians, quick- 
sighted to observe danger or duty the instant it appears,—consistent 
Christians, who “adorn” the gospel by a character every way worthy of 
it, and who become not weary in well-doing,—zealous Christians, who 
rest not while any ability they have is unemployed—where there is 
room for wise action to help the Church and to bless the world,— 
heroic Christians, who look on difficulty or adversary only as a call to 
master them. The truest and fullest nobleness of soul must be the 
order of our day. Every saint—emphatically every pastor—must be a 
“Qaleb,” in Thomas Fuller’s explanation of the name, “All-heart.” 
Our age wants men and women, great, not in pretence, and show, and 
sudden impulse, but in sincerity, prudence, and resolve for Christ,— 
clothed with humility, and instinct with love, and trust, and prayer. 
Fear and folly, flimsiness and fickleness, must be abjured, as accursed 
things. What was “feeble must be as David, and the house of David 
as the angel of the Lord.” The genius of Christianity is essentially 
“the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind ;” and in pro- 
portion as Christianity in its truth and wholeness hag prevailed, this 
“spirit” has been exemplified in Christian persons. This trinity in. 
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unity must now have the best demonstration possible through the 
whole Church, from the oldest to the youngest member, official or 
unofficial, in her communion. 

Brethren, “the night is far spent, the day is at hand.” It is past 
the dawn, and is brightening towards the millennial sunrise. The 
reverlle has long been sounding through the camp, calling every soldier 
to his post, ready for action. Strongholds are to be taken; the enemy 
is on the alert marshalled; victories have to be won; populations have 
to be brought under the rule of Christ; and all the kingdoms of the 
world made His. Prophecy said to the Messiah, “Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power.” But numbers who ought to be 
on the field are in their beds, ‘yet slumbering on as if they had not 
heard the summons. What shall be done to bestir them—to supply 
the lack of service their sloth occasions—to vindicate the cause from 
the reproach they bring upon it—to prevent the bad effects of their 
example on their brother warriors? Indifference to the reveille is a 
military offence well-nigh tantamount to desertion. Far worse is the 
sin of disregarding our Sovereign Saviour’s call to arms in the present 
emergency. He says, “ He that is not with me is against me.” 

“ Whoso hath ears to hear,’ may, if he will—must, if he do not wil- 
fully stultify his faculty of hearing—hear His voice from the third 
heaven to the whole Church on earth, “Awake, awake; put on thy 
strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the 
holy city.” 

It is the voice of Divine right, authority, and grace. — It is the voice 
of Him who ransomed us with His own blood—creation’s Maker—Lord 
and God—the Head of the body the Church—the Head over all things 
to the Church—the Head of all principality and power. Which 
member of the Church dares to refuse to listen, -or, listening, dares to 
disobey? He says, “Awake, awake,” and will not longer ‘bear with 
slumber in his followers ;—“Put on thy strength”—the ‘Church’s 
strength is His own might, made hers by promise and by trust ;— 
“Put on thy beautiful garments”—likeness to Himself in -vigilance 
and devotedness—at once her court dress and her working dress—her 
bridal attire and her “armour of righteousness on the right hand and 

on the left.” 

Brethren, the whole Church needs purification ; she must be livingly 
awake for that. Her enterprises for evangelisation already commenced 
must be sustained ; she must be livingly awake for that. Her works 
thereto must be multiplied a thousand-fold, ere the wants of the un- 
evangelised are met ; she must be livingly awake for that. Possibly 
she has a severe testing time before her—perhaps “the witnesses” are 
not yet “slain,” whatever locality be intended by the “street” or broad 
place of the “ great city spiritually called Sodom ;” she must be livingly 
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awake that she may pass the ordeal safe, and be ready for the exalta- 
tion and glory which will quickly ensue. The slumbering world 
demands a Church thoroughly awake, to awaken it. The world, 
thoroughly dead, requires for its quickening a Church full of life. 
This has been true always ; it is emphatically and pressingly true of 
the Church in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

“And who is sufficient for these things?” How is the “whole 
Church” to become what she ought forthwith, and in all her future 
course on earth, to be? How is she to keep pace in her developments 
with the rapidly-multiplying developments of spirit and efficiency in 
all the spheres around her? And woe to herself and to the world if she 
keep not pace with them. 

How? Her “sufficiency is of God.” Although none but the God- 
head can meet the case, He can meet it. Oh! what a race of Chris- 
tians, of pastors, and other office-bearers, and agents, and of local 
Churches—forming in the aggregate His “whole Church”—could He 
produce! What transformations in ourselves and others could He 
effect! What successes could he vouchsafe to the humblest of His 
servants! How could He clear away all anti-Christianism, worldliness, 
carnality, hypocrisy, sloth, and death, and make the “whole Church” 
what she ought to be, and what it would be her glory upon earth to 
know, if only He designed to work “according to the exceeding great- 
ness of His power,” and “according to the exceeding riches of His 
grace.” 

There—there, my brethren, in God our Saviour is our hope for our- 
selves, for the Church, for the world. And it is a hope that “maketh 
not ashamed.” To check our doubting and give us full assurance, He 
demands, “Is there anything too hard for Mu?” and exhorts and 
promises. “ Fear not, thou worm Jacob ;” “thou shalt thresh the moun- 
tains, and beat them small, and shalt make the hills as chaff.” Provision 
of every kind, for all right-doing, is comprised in the declaration, “God 
is able to make all grace abound towards you; that ye always, having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every good work.” 

Geneva Christians once wrote to the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society, at a season of sore trial in Tahiti, “We can do 
anything by prayer.” That was a word in season. And it was as true 
as it was cheering; for had not the Lord said eighteen hundred years 
before, “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you ?” 

In order, then, that there may be an awakening of life-vigilance and 
strength through the “whole Church,” let there be an awakening of 
heart in the closet of each individual. “ Awake, awake, O arm of the 
Lord ; awake, and put on thy strength ”—for each—for all. 

I venture to make two requests, beloved brethren, at your hands :— 
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that you will bear with the imperfections of my address, and that, 
when you are alone with God communing, you will occasionally mention 
Ireland, for, perhaps, nowhere is God more needed for the gospel than 
in that Green Isle of the West. You know the power which that 
country exercises for Romanism in other lands, and you know how in 
early times she sent her sons to help the truth in various parts of Con- 
tinental Europe, where they laboured and conflicted nobly against the 
errors and arrogance of Rome’s bishop. 

Mr Chairman, and other brethren in Christ, Adieu. Grace be with 
you. Grace be with all that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
If we meet not again in the flesh, we shall often, while spared in this 
world, be together in spirit. And finally we shall meet before God 
and the Lamb in heaven—to part no more. 


The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noxt, of London,” said that, since the 
beginning of this century, the progress of the kingdom of God had been 
great and rapid in Great Britain. What societies had been founded ! 
what numerous tracts and copies of the Holy Scriptures had been dis- 
tributed! All classes among us have made progress in the religious life. 
In Ireland, especially, the best means of evangelisation have been nume- 
rous and blessed. The religious revival of these last years has given a 
new development and a new life to religious devotion; private and pub- 
lic conversions have been numerous; sermons in the open air have 
had blessed success. I have often rejoiced to announce the gospel to 

‘people of all classes, in particular of the lower classes, who attend us 
only in this manner. The hearts of many have been opened to the 
Holy Spirit. Even Roman Catholics have been converted in these last 
years to the gospel. Many conversions have been outwardly attended 
among us, as elsewhere, by physical manifestations which have been 
often turned into ridicule. For my part, I know that in many cases 
these external manifestations have been the involuntary and faithful 
symptom of inward feelings. I know that a great number of persons 
thus moved, have been really converted, that they belong in heart to 
the Lord, and I have confidence that they will remain faithful. 


M. Pastor BerRTHOLLET, Geneva, said—God employed two means of 
revival, the Spirit and the Word: to these two means correspond 
prayer and preaching. As to the latter, I would say that, too often, in 
preaching we venture not to name things by their proper names. Now, 
it is necessary to speak faithfully the language of Jesus Christ and His 
apostles. A word upon prayer. The obstacle to the revival is our 


* We regret that there is no means of getting a fuller copy of the address, 
which was extempore, Mr Noel himself having no notes of it, and no reporter hay- 
ing been present. 
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divisions, our unhallowed zeal. There is need of prayer in common. 
One of my greatest joys in the world is to learn to love a brother 
against whom I had prejudices. Brethren of all denominations, of all 
churches, May you be blessed in having come to us! We are about to 
part. Let us say to our brethren returning to their various countries, 
“See that ye fall not out by the way.” Let us have only one rivalship, 
that of loving Jesus Christ more, and of loving one another better 
M. Berthollet concluded with a fervent prayer. 


M. Pastor Pravez, Liege, added a few words upon the duty of union 
among Christians, and above all, among the depositaries of the gospel 
—the preachers of the Word of God. 


Special Meetings. 


A NUMBER of Special Meetings, some of them of considerable import- 
ance, were held during the sitting of the Conference. Of these we can 
give but a brief notice, so much space has been necessarily occupied 
with the proceedings of the Conference itself. 


I. An English meeting was held on the morning of Thursday, Sep- 
tember 5, in the Salle de la Rive Droite, there being at that time no 
sitting of the Conference, in consequence of this being a day of religious 

festival in Geneva. The meeting was convened at the instance of 
R. A. Macfie, Esq. of Liverpool, and was occupied chiefly with informa- 
tion on the state of Syria. Sir Culling E. Eardley gave an account of 
the proceedings of the British Committee for the relief of the Syrian 
sufferers, and specially of its appropriation of a portion of its funds 
for the establishment of Christian asylums for widows and orphans. 
Lieutenant Van der Velde testified from knowledge to the excellent effect 
of such asylums, and specially of that under the deaconesses at Jeru- 
salem. The Rev. Dr Morrison of Lodiana described the Mussulmans 
of India in their relation to missions. The Rev. Dr Kalkar of Copen- 
hagen, and the Rev. George Smith, of the London Missionary Society, 
addressed the meeting. Robert Baxter, Hsq., described a recent visit 
to Spain, giving a favourable view of the state of mind of the Spanish 
people. William Brook, Esq., Master of Chancery in Ireland, and the 
Rev. Mr Jameson of Amsterdam, also addressed the meeting. 


II. On Monday, September 9th, an important meeting was held on 
the subject of the American War,—Sir Culling E. Eardley in the chair, 
The Rev. Dr Baird of New York gave a statement as to the present 
position of affairs in the United States. He took his stand upon the 
constitution, which left no doubt as to the illegality of secession, and 
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which had prevented, at the same time, the North from interfering 
directly with the slavery question. Government, if it had declared the 
abolition of slavery, would have cut off all hope of re-union, and would 
have lost besides the four frontier States. The war would, however, 
be favourable to the cause of emancipation. He complained of the tone 
of the Zumes, which, he said, had done infinite mischief in America, 
and also of the observations made at the Cheever meeting in London, 
from which it would naturally be inferred that the North was not 
sincere in its desire for the ultimate extinction of slavery, because not 
prepared to support at once the policy of immediate emancipation. The 
Rev. J. A. Priest of New Jersey, after complaining of the coldness 
manifested by the mother country in the hour of trouble, proceeded to 
argue that the slavery question was at the root of the American War. 
The Federal Government, however, had no political right to declare 
the entire abolition of slavery in the different States, which were, to a 
great extent, independent of each other; and if it was contended that 
it ought to fall back upon the moral right, the argument would apply 
to England as much as to the American Government itself, and Great 
Britain would be bound, by force. of arms, to suppress slavery in the 
Southern States. He desired no sympathy from Great Britain in 
regard to the political aspect of the question, but he confidently asked 
for her sympathy and her prayer, in respect to its moral aspect, as in- 
volving the great question of humanfreedom. Sir Culling E. Eardley 
expressed his anxiety that the North should declare an anti-slavery 
policy, as far as constitutional. M. Fisch of Paris, who had lately 
returned from a tour in the United States, and had travelled much 
both in the North and South, considered the fact to be beyond all 
question that the great existing cause of the war was the question of 
slavery. The Rev. William Arthur, M.A., spoke with much emphasis 
against the course pursued by a large section of the British press. He 
expressed his entire and hearty sympathy with the North, and con- 
sidered the most important interests to be at stake in the war. The 
Rey. Dr Cairns of Berwick, thought they should avoid, in connexion 
with the Evangelical Alliance, giving any opinion on the political 
question. It was only with moral and religious aspects of it that they 
were concerned, in this relationship. They might, as he had himself, 
have the fullest personal sympathy with the North, but it was necessary 
to take this precaution, The Rev, Dr Brown of Cheltenham, wished 
that the North would shew more decision upon the moral question, 
and less anxiety as to the mere constitutional one. Dr Sawtell of the 
United States said a few words, concluding with the advice, “ Learn 
to grow your own cotton, and there will soon be an end of the question 
of slavery.” 
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III. On the morning of the same day, a meeting was held on Sunday 
Schools, at which a number of pastors and laymen of experience in 
Sunday-school teaching were present. Various pastors gave their 
opinions as to the best method of dealing with children—particularly 
as to the necessity of seeking directly their conversion. The conver- 
sation was interesting, but no general results were arrived at. 


IV. On Tuesday, Sept. 10, in the evening, a meeting was held on 
the Evangelisation of Roman Catholics in Ireland. Mr Dallas, Secre- 
tary of the Irish Church Missions Society and others, recounted the 
progress of missions in that country. 


V. The Society for the Promotion of Systematic Beneficence, of which 
the Rev. Dr Cather is the Secretary, held a meeting to consider the ob- 
jects of the Society, and to recommend them to Continental brethren. 
Dr Cather explained the purpose which the Society had in view. The 
Rev. William Arthur, M.A., related an anecdote illustrative of the bless- 
ing attendant upon systematic giving. Various other speakers took 
part, the last of whom was Dr Urwick of Dublin, who expressed his 
hope that the principle would be more and more recognised. 


VI. An Italian meeting was held on Wednesday morning, Sept. 11, 
for prayer, and for mutual exhortation as to the method of carrying on 
the great work. An excellent spirit of unity pervaded the proceedings. 


VII. On Tuesday evening, Sept. 10, MM. E. de Pressensé, Valette, 
Professor St Hilaire, and G. Monod, addressed more than six hundred 
children. A visible emotion was seen, when M. St Hilaire, speaking of 
the religion of Rousseau, said, in a thrilling voice, “ For twenty years I 
had no other God than that of the Vicaire Savoyard. But he deserted 
me the moment I had need of him. When a trial struck me down 
heavily in the midst of my pride and security, I had no power even to 
pray ; he was too far from me. Oh! my dear friends, leave the God of 
Rousseau, and receive Him of the gospel.” 


VIII. A meeting was held, of about eighty French pastors and lay- 
men, to converse together on the religious interests of France. M. 
Casalis appealed on behalf of heathen countries, and drew special atten- 
tion to the need of French mission-agency in the Island of Mauritius. 


Numerous breakfasts, and other gatherings of a more or less private 
nature took place ; one of the most interesting of these in the magnifi- 
cent mansion of Colonel Tronchin, where much conversation took place 
on the subject of Italy. 
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A great’ féte was prepared at much expense for Tuesday, September 
10, at the country mansion of M. Adrien Naville, at Malagny, beauti- 
fnlly situated on the Lake; but a heavy fall of rain, and general 
breaking up of the weather, prevented the reception. This was very 
deeply regretted. M. Naville’s town house was open nightly for the re- 
ception of all members of the Conference who chose to avail themselves 
of the general invitation, and was largely visited. 


On the evening of Thursday, September 12, a farewell meeting was 
held in the Salle de la Rive Droite. The meeting overflowed, and the 
Oratoire had to be opened also. Many excellent addresses were deli- 
vered. Sir Culling E. Eardley: returned thanks to the Government 
and to the ecclesiastical bodies of Geneva, for the facilities given to the 
Conferences. He thanked the Genevese for their hospitality, and the 
Commonwealth, and especially its President, for their admirable 
arrangements. M. Adrien Navile acknowledged with warmth the 
deep interest that the Genevese had felt, and the benefits obtained. 
He hoped that the spiritual movement would last, that prayers would 
be redoubled, that faith and love would increase. They must raise 
their eye to that great Conference in heaven, where God would be all 
in all, where faith would be changed into sight, and love would fill all 
hearts. MM. Dr Krummacher, Dr Tholuck, and other speakers, ex- 
pressed their warmest acknowledgments to the citizens. The meet- 
ings were closed with earnest prayer for the blessing of God on all that 
had been done. 


Resolutions adopted by the Conterence. 


EXTENSION OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The Conference of the Evangelical Alliance assembled at Geneva, 
desirous to promote the principles of Christian union, invites the minis- 
ters of every country, and of all denominations, to preach as soon as 
possible, after their return, a sermon, explanatory of the principles of the 
Alliance and the objects at which it aims. Such ministers are also re- 
quested to originate meetings composed of ministers and Christians of 
different churches, for the purpose of developing and strengthening 
* among themselves, and in their congregations, the sentiment of brotherly 
love. The Conference requests the various branches of the Evangelical 
Alliance to use the most appropriate means of making this association 
more generally known throughout the Church. The Conference would, to 
this end, point out to them the desirableness of employing ministers and 
men well qualified, and known for their devotedness to the work of the 
Alliance—who, by their visits to the churches, and by every other 
means, will propagate its principles, both far and near. In conclusion, 
the Conference recommends especially the publication of articles in 
journals and reviews, and also of pamphlets in different languages, for 
the purpose of making the Evangelical Alliance known, answering 
objections with which it meets, and urging upon the friends of Chris- 
tian Union to join it and take part in its proceedings. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 


The Committees of the Evangelical Alliance—established in different 
parts of the world—are requested to watch over the interests of religious 
liberty, carefully to notice every case in which it may be violated, and 
to take into serious consideration all communications which may be 
made to them with regard to it ; also to enter, without delay, into cor- 
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respondence with the other Committees of the Alliance, in order to 
confer with them as to the most appropriate means for maintaining or 
for re-establishing this inestimable liberty. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN GERMANY. 


The Conference, taking into consideration that in some countries 
where Protestantism predominates restrictions upon religious liberty 
are still maintained, expresses its desire that, alike for the honour and 
the advantage of the gospel, and for the interests of the Churches 
of the Reformation, those restrictions may be abolished. The Confer- 
ence, desirous of remaining faithful, as well to established authorities 
as to the cause of this inestimable liberty, authorises the different Com- 
mittees of the Alliance to confer with each other, in order that measures 
may be taken to secure that end; while it would recommend to all 
justice, charity, and the regard due to every Evangelical Church. The 
Conference feels itself equally urged to express a desire that the mem- 
bers of the different Protestant clerical bodies may especially take part 
in these efforts. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN SWEDEN, 


The Conference expresses its gratitude to God, and its great satisfac- 
tion at the measures which have been taken by the Government of 
Sweden in favour of religious liberty, and expresses the hope that such 
liberty will continue to progress in that country. 


THE IMPRISONED PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. 


The Conference has heard, with the deepest sympathy, of the move- 
ments in favour of those Spanish Christians who are suffering imprison- 
ment for their testimony for Christ. It embraces this opportunity to- 
protest before Christian Europe against these persecutions, which are as 
contrary to the spirit of the ageas they are to the spirit of the gospel. 
Christians of every country are invited to pray without ceasing for 
their Spanish brethren; but, at the same time, the Conference rejoices 
to learn that active measures will be taken to obtain the liberty of these 
persecuted brethren. The various Committees of the Evangelical 
Alliance will come to an understanding as to what measures should be 
adopted. The Conference commits to them full powers for this pur- 
pose. 


THE MORTARA CASE. 


The Conference of Evangelical Christians of all countries, assembled 
at Geneva during September 1861, having received a communication 
respecting young Mortara, declares that, after the most direct steps 
have been taken without any success, by influential individuals and 
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public bodies, it would be presumptuous to suppose that its interference 
would have a more successful result. The Conference, however, remem- 
bering Him who directs the hearts of the mighty of the earth as the 
rivers of water, would carry before the throne of God its supplications 
in behalf of religious liberty in general, and for the child Mortara in 
particular, beseeching the Lord to restore this child to his family, so 
that paternal rights, as recognised in the gospel, may be re-established. 


ITALY. 


The Conference has heard with profound interest the statements of 
‘their beloved brethren from Italy. It desires to express "its gratitude 
to God for the liberty with which the gospel is propagated and the 
Holy Scriptures are distributed in that country. It entreats of the 
Lord to continue and to increase these facilities, and to grant that His 
servants, labouring in brotherly harmony, may receive a double portion 
of His Spirit, so that His Word may have free course and be glorified. 


SYRIA. 


The Christians of various countries and churches, assembled in Con- 
ference at Geneva, desire to express their profound sympathy with the 
populations of Syria, so painfully tried by the massacre with which they 
were last year visited. They rejoice at the plan proposed by British 
Christians to make the London Syrian Committee a Central Committee ; 
and they express the.wish that the Committees which in Syria and 

’ the Holy Land have undertaken special efforts, may place themselves 
in connexion with the Central Committee of London, either directly or 
through the medium of the different branches of the Evangelical Alliance, 
for the purpose of concentrating their efforts, so that the beneficial 
influence of Evangelical Christianity and the true progress of civilisation 
may be more widely and more securely extended in those countries. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER, 


The Fourth General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, assembled 
at Geneva, having received the appeal for a week of prayer, from Sun- 
day, Jan. 5, to Sunday, Jan. 12, 1862, begs earnestly to recommend 
the proposal to Evangelical Christians of every tongue and every land. 
It believes that these concerts for prayer are one of the most remark- 
able signs of our time. We are’arrived at a blessed period, when the 
Universal Church appears more and more in her power and beauty ; the 
concerts for prayer are the breath and outbursts of adoration, which, 
from all points of the earth, rise to heaven. Nothing glorifies our Lord 
more ; nothing inspires the Church more with the sentiment of her 
unity. These concerts for prayer have been coincident with those abun- 
dant outpourings of the Spirit which have marked these last years, and 
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we do not doubt but that still more abundant blessings will be the 
result of them. If all Evangelical Christendom will but meet in prayer, 
in a spirit of humility and faith, there is nothing which she may not be 
able to obtain. ; 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


The Conference of Evangelical Christians, assembled at Geneva from 
various countries, desires hereby to convey to their brethren of the 
United States of America an expression of deep sympathy under the 
sad and terrible crisis in which they are now placed ; they would unite 
in earnest and persevering prayer that this calamity may be overruled 
by God to the furtherance of the interests of humanity, of the cause of 
freedom, and of our common Christianity. Impressed with the convic- 
tion that the origin of this war is to be traced to slavery, the Confer- 
ence would entreat Almighty God to dispose the hearts of His own 
people in America to use the means dictated by wisdom and Christian 
principle, for the speedy and complete suppression of a system alike 
opposed to the spirit of the Gospel, and to the peace, prosperity, and 
progress of that great people. And whereas our brethren of the United 
States have appointed Thursday, the 26th inst., as a day of special 
humiliation and prayer, this Conference earnestly invites their fellow- 
Christians of various countries to unite with the brethren there before 
the throne of grace in humiliation and prayer, remembering the words 
of Scripture, “If one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 


Sermons, 


Many earnest and powerful discourses were delivered during the Con- 
ferences, in the English, French, German, and Italian languages. On 
Sunday, the lst September, sermons on the subject of the Union of 
Christians, in relation specially to the Conferences, were preached at 
the English Chapel by the Rev. H. Dowerton and the Rev. T. R. 
Birks ; and at the Salle du Soleil Levant by the Rev. Dr Urwick, and 
by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. During the subsequent even- 
ings of the week, discourses were delivered in German by M. Superin- 
’ tendent Hanstein, M. Dr Krummacher, and M. Pastor Burkhardt ; in 
Italian, by M. Professor Mazzarella; in French, by M. Dr E. de Pres- 
sensé, M. Pastor de Faye, M. Pastor Rognon, M. Pastor Monsell, M. 
Pastor du Pasquier; and in English, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson and 
the Rev. Dr Guthrie. On Sunday, September 8, the preachers were— 
in English, the Rev. Prebendary Burgess, the Rev. William Arthur, 
M.A., and the Rey. Dr Cairns ; in Italian, M. Professor Geymonat, of 
Florence ; in German, M. Pastor Tretzel, of Nuremberg; and in French, 
among others, M. Pastor Panchaud, of Brussels. 

In addition to the above-mentioned sermons, many addresses were 
delivered in the open air, or in the Salle de la Rive Droite. The Hon. 
and Rev, Baptist Noel, the Rev. William Arthur, M.A., who both speak 
with ease in the French language, took an active part in these am- 
promptu meetings, which were attended with much blessing. The Rev. 
Denham Smith, well known as a revival preacher from Dublin, held 
several meetings, which were well attended by earnest audiences. 

The Rev. Dr Cairns has kindly supplied the following sketch of the 
sermons of the two most noted preachers of Britain and Germany pre- 
sent at this Conference :— 

“T had the great pleasure, on two successive evenings, to hear two of 
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the greatest living pulpit orators,—Dr Guthrie of Edinburgh, and Dr 
Krummacher of Potsdam. Dr Guthrie preached in English to a 
crowded and very mixed audience on the evening of Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 4, in the Salle dela Rive Droite ; Dr Krummacher, in German, 
on the following evening, to an audience equally crowded, and almost 
equally mixed, in the Lutheran Church of Bourg-de-Four. Both 
preachers did full justice to their reputation, and the visible impression 
which their discourses produced could hardly have been reached by 
others than themselves. Their texts were not widely dissimilar—that 
of Dr Guthrie being James i. 14, ‘What doth it profit, my brethren, 
though a man say he hath faith, and have not works? can faith save 
him ?’ while that of Dr Krummacher was the confession of Paul, 2 Tim. 
i. 12, ‘I know whom I have believed.’ The nature and eflicacy of faith 
was to both the subject of equally eloquent and doctrinally harmonious, 
but logically and rhetorically different illustration. Dr Guthrie’s ser- 
mon has since appeared in Good Words for October, and therefore 
needs no summary. It will suffice to say that it was delivered with 
great energy, but with more of the platform licence than Dr Guthrie 
ever claims in the pulpit, and that some of the turns of thought irresis- 
tibly moved a smile. In richness of illustration it certainly surpassed 
Dr Krummacher, who hardly indulged his usually exuberant fancy, 
and only once relaxed into a stroke of satire more grim and sarcastic 
than the genial touches of Dr Guthrie. This was indeed the difference 
of the sermons—that the one was more varied, picturesque, and de- 
lightful,—the other more simple, concentrated, and passionate. Dr 
Guthrie can also be intense and Dr Krummacher graphic ; but on this 
occasion each kept to his own style. The Scottish orator sought more 
to make good a position, the German, to deliver a testimony ; and each 
perfectly succeeded, and affected his audience accordingly. 

“The following rapid sketch will convey some idea of Dr Krum- 
macher’s sermon :—It was often made a question in the present day why 
sermons had so little effect. One great reason of this was that they were 
so little believed by those who preached them. Faith was the moving 
power of the world, and it would be absurd to expect anything from a 
half-believing ministry. Such was the natural and simple introduction, 
leading to the study of Paul’s words, as the words of one who ‘be- 
lieved, and therefore spake.’ 

“The division was slightly faulty, as being figurative and mixed. It 
presented Paul as a light, as a rock, and asa guide. The topics, how- 
ever, were logically separate—the inward clearness of faith—the solidity 
of its foundation—and the process by which it is attained. 

“Under the first head, the preacher, with much vigour, described 
the experience of a true and thorough believer, and then sarcastically 
contrasted it with the religion of the man who pays a visit of cere- 
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mony to the Almighty in his best clothes, or is a saint with saints, and 
a worldling with the world. 

“The second head opened up new ground, and presented a condensed 
but admirably clear and telling argument for the truth of Christianity, 
drawn from the life of the apostle Paul. This was adapted to the un- 
settled state of German opinion on the canon and early Christian 
history. From the undoubted facts of Paul’s career, his own statements 
as to the rise of the gospel, and his personal character as revealed in 
his writings, which no criticism has dared to attack, the authenticity 
of the whole Christian history, and the authority of the whole Chris- 
tian doctrine, was demonstrated. 

“Under the third head, Dr Krummacher, with almost agonising 
earnestness, described the struggles of an awakened soul, destitute of 
faith, and wrung with the pangs of conviction, till step by step the 
hindrances to faith were overcome, and the apostolic confession was 
uttered, ‘I know in whom I have believed.’ This picture made the 
deepest impression on the audience, and when the preacher, sketching 
the dying scene of such a believer, exclaimed, ‘Mark the difference : 
the worldling in his last hour must say, All that was mine is lost and 
gone for ever; but the Christian can say, All that is thine, O Christ, is 
now for ever mine,’ the thrill which ran through the auditory could be 
seen and felt even by those who were ignorant of the German language. 

“The effect of Dr Krummacher’s sermon was enhanced by the fine 
German hymn, the first and last verses of which were sung before and 
’ after its delivery. It was that noble one of Rothe,— 


‘Ich habe nun den Grund gefunden,’ — 
translated and almost equalled in the Wesleyan hymn book— 


‘Now I have found the ground wherein 
Sure my soul’s anchor may remain.’ 


The English singing was also fervent; but it hardly equalled either 
the German or French at any part of the conference.” 


THE END. 
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THE MEMBERS OF CONFERENCE. 


THE total number of the members of Conference,* excluding many 
not furnished with cards who attended the meetings, was 1887, of 
whom 547 were Genevese, and the remaining 1340 strangers of differ- 
ent countries, including Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Italy, the United States of 
America, Canada, India, and the Cape of Good Hope. As we have 
been unable to obtain a perfectly trustworthy list, and as our space, 
indeed, would not permit us to publish it if we had, we subjoin the 
names of some of the more prominent members from different coun- 
tries :— 

Among the large number of Swiss members present were the following :— 
MM. Adrien Naville, G. Naville; Archdeacon "Baggesen ; Colonel Tronchin. MM. 
Professors Held, Riggenbach, E. Naville, Godet, Petavel, Merle d’Aubigné, Malan, 
Gaussen, Bungener.’ MM. Pastors Barde, Reehrich, Coulin, Bovet, Bauty, Brunier, 

‘L. Zoand, Bohner, sKirmer, Olivier, Christ, Borel, Gallaud, Giraud, Hottinguer, 
Andersen, De Magnin, Watteville, Ziindel, Le Grand, Tissot, Bonekemper, L. 
Burnier, Leuthold. MM. Adolphe de Pourtales, Dr Bernouilli, Watteville de 
Portes, Aloys de Pourtales, Serment. 

From Great Brirain.—The Earl of Roden; the Earl of Cavan; Hon. A. Kin- 
naird, M.P.; Hon. Spencer Cowper; Sir C. E. Eardley, Bart.; John Henderson, 
Esq. of Park; E. Baines, Esq., M.P.; John Finch, Esq.; General Sir R. J. Eus- 
tace; Colonel Walker, R.A.; William Brooke, Esq., Master in Chancery, Ireland; 
Captain Dingwall Fordyce; The Rev, Prebendary Burgess; Hon. and Rey. Baptist 
Noel. Rev. Professors Gibson, Mackenzie, Lorimer, and Bannerman. Rey. Drs 
Robson, Cather, Gehle, Guthrie, Thomson, Cairns, Tweedie, Wylie, Urwick, Black- 
wood, and Weir. Revs. Daniel Wilson, J. S. Jenkinson, C. Luck, T. R.° Birks, 
J. J. Olive, Mesac Thomas, A. R. C. Dallas, Carr Glynn, A. G. Cornwall, C. 
Childers, F. C. Blackstone, J. Curme, 8S. Wood, W. Eardley, R. G. L. Blenkinsop, 
W.M. Bunting, W. Arthur, Peter La Trobe, J. P. Dobson, J. Shedlock, W. Harris, 
C. Birrell, H. Hinton, H. Tarrant, E. Prust, G. Smith, G. R. Birch, R. H. Herschell, 
Wm. Arnot, G. Carlyle, F. Hewson, Denham Smith, R. Taylor, H. Calder- 
wood, Alex. M‘Ewen, J. Glen, W. Burns. A. H. C. Eade, W. Neven. Professor 
Balfour; Drs Crawford, Jardine, Thomson, Webster, Wright, Topham, G. H. 
Davis, Hugh Miller, Frazer, Kidd. Wilbraham Taylor, Esq.; W. B. Carter, 
Esg.; Alexander Haldane, Esq.; W. R. Ellis, Esq.; John Stabb, Esq.; F. ‘A. 
Winsor, Esq.; Alderman Oldham; R. A. Macfie, Esq.; Herbert Mayo, Esq. ; 


* Exclusive of female members, 
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Frederick Wills, Esq.; W. Morris, Esq.; T. Watson, Esq.; Henry Roberts, Esq. ; 
Henry Bewley, Esq.; G: Pideock, Esq.; Henry Bexley, Esq.; R. Baxter, Esq. ; 
J. Baxter, Esq.; James Girdlestone Ranyard, Esq.; W. H. Watson, Esq.; John 
Rawson, Esq.; G. Curme, Esq.; Henry Wright, Esq.; Sheriff Jameson; Thomas 
Sinclair, Esq.; Robert Walters, Esq.; G. Stokes, Esq.; G. Howe, Esq.; J. Ridley, 
Hsq.; N. Stevenson, Esq.; Charles Cowan, Esq.; Thomas H. Graham, Esq. ; 
William M‘Arthur, Esq.; Benjamin Seebohn, Esq.; Sydney Bevan, Esq.; William 
Budgett, Esq.; William Bridge, Esq.; Joseph Baker, Esq.; Frederick Warren 
Esq.; T. Sercombe, Esq. 
Revs. W. Cardall, J. Davis, Hermann Schmettau, 
Secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance. 


Franor. — MM. Professors Rosseeuw de St Hilaire, Cuvier. MM. Pastors G. 
Monod, E. de Pressensé, G. Fisch, G. H. Grandpierre, J. Bost, Bois, Bastie, Des- 
combaz, De Faye, Vallette, Mestral, Rivier, Meyer, Cordes, Martin, Paschoud, 
Mazauric, J. P. Cook, E. Cook, Racine Brand, A. Faure, Casalis, Arbousset, C. L. 
Frossard, Recordon, Puaux, Boegner, Rognon. MM. H. Monod, J. Monod, Albert 
Mallet, Alphonse Mallet, Milson, E. Laget, Keller, Débat, G. Castelnau, De 
Coninck, L. des Mesnards. 

Breteium.—General de Lassaraz. Dr de Faye. Pastors Panchaud, Anet, Joseph 
Deckers, Alphonse Bonnet, Pradez. 

Germany.—M. Von Bethmann Hollweg, Minister of Worship in Prussia. 
Hofprediger Dr Krummacher, Potsdam; MM. Superintendents Hanstein, Pome- 
rania; Zahn, Saxony; Sprengel, Pomerania; Glogau, Tilsit. M. Director Flashar, 
Berlin, MM. Chevaliers Josenhanns and Stroh, Wurtemberg; M. Baron Von 
Cramm, Hanover. MM. Professors Drs Tholuck, Halle; Dorner, Gottingen; 
Herzog, Erlangen; Cossack, Konigsberg; Holtzman, Heidelberg; Erdmann, 
Halle; Gelzer, Berlin; Fritsch; Erbkam; Sommer, Berlin. MM. Consistorialraths 
Drs Bonnet, Frankfort; Heinrichs, Dermold. MM. Pastors Drs Hahn, Wagner, 
P. Paulus, H. Leyerer, P. Gottheil, H. Nielson; T. G. Miiller, Hungary. 
Drs Schenker, Vienna; Teutsch, Transylvania. MM. Pastors Tretzel, Nurem- 
berg; Lampert, Bavaria; K. Mann, Baden; Burckhardt; M. Klein-Schlatter, 
Elberfeld; Haag; Porubsky, Vienna; Molenaar, Bavaria; Leitpoldt, F. Schuster 
L. Weydmann; Hacker, Bavaria. 

Hotianp.—M. Groen Van Prinsterer, Councillor of State; M. T. Van Eik, M.P.; 
M. T. H. Koenan, Secretary of the Academy of Sciences; M. Baron Van der Lyn- 
den, M.P.; M. Baron de Vallendyke; M. Baron de Kattendyke; M. Captain Van 
de Velde. MM. Dr Cappadose, A. P. Balck. The Rev. W. Jameson, British 
Chaplain at Amsterdam; MM. Pastor Chantepie de la Saussaye; J. J. Van Vol- 
lenhoven. MM. Delprat, Van Pallandt, T. Secretan. 

Denmark.—M. Dr Kalkar. M. Scharling. 

SwrpEn.—M. Lallerstedt, M.P. MM. Pastors Waldemar Rudin, Descoulayes. 

Russia.—M. Baron Von Schwebs, Vice President of the Court of Appeal . 
M. Baron Von Haaren, Courland; Captain de Bock. Dr Karell, Physician to the 
Emperor of Russia. MM. Pastors Jablonowsky, Sirelius. MM. de Lemson, St 
Petersburg, Gareynoff, A. Christianovitch. 

Iraty.—M. Professor Mazzarella, Bologna. Rev. Dr Stewart, Leghorn. James 
R. Gordon, Esq., Florence; M. G. Giaconizzi, Venice. MM. Pastors Revel, 
Florence; Geymonat, Florence; Malan, La Tour; Gay, Turin; Meille, Turin; 
Appia; Turin; Williams, Milan. MM. G. Bruini, Guarienti, Gandini; J. Richard. 

Amurica.—Revs. Drs Baird, Miles P. Squier, Kerr, Sawtell. E. W. Appleton; 
W. Fook, W. Morrisson, J. A. Priest, New Jersey; Morley, Toronto, Canada; G. 
C. Robinson. Messrs De Clerc, United States; C. Dorion, Canada. 
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Monday,...Sept. 
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Tuesday, ...Sept. 
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Wednes.,...Sept. 
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Thursday, .Sept. 


Friday,.....Sept. 
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Saturday,..Sept. 
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Sunday, ...Sept. 
Monday, ....Sept. 


PRESIDED 


AT VARIOUS SITTINGS. 


1, Prayer-meeting,.M. Pastor Barde, of Geneva. 


2, Morning,....... 


Afternoon...... 
8, Morning,....... 


Afternoon 
4, Morning,... 
Afternoon,. 


5, Afternoon,..... 


6, Morning,....... 
Afternoon,..... 


...M. Adrien Naville, (formerly Councillor of State,) 


Geneva. 
...M. Lucien des Menards, of Saintes, France. 
M. Bovet de Muralt, of Neuchatel. 
Sir Culling Eardley, (at the Oratoire.) 
...M. Dr Grandpierre, of Paris. 
.M. Pastor Louis Burnier, of Canton de Vaud. 
.M. Professor Gaussen, of Geneva. 
...The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P. 


...M. Christ Sarasin, Councillor of State at Basle. . 
...M. Pastor Vallette, of Paris. 


(peNlornin gerne M. Pastor du Pasquier, of Neuchatel. 


Afternoon,..... 


8, Communion,.. 
OF lornin pees 


...M. Professor Guyot, of Princeton College, United 


States, originally from Neuchatel. 


...M. Pastor Barde, of Geneva. 


... he Earl of Roden. 


es Se Afternoon,........M. Groen Van Prinsterer, Councillor of State, 
, Holland. 
Tuesday,...Sept. 10, Morning,.......... M. Pastor Guillaume Monod, of Paris. 
» is Afternoon,........ M. Professor Herzog, of Erlangen. 


Wednes.,...Sept. 11, Morning,..........M. Pastor Baggesen, of Berne. 
Afternoon,,.......M. Pastor Duby, of Geneva. 


” ey) 


Thursday, Sept. 12, Morning.,...... : 


a”? ” 


Afternoon,..... 


...M, Dr Krummacher, of Potsdam. 


...M. Pastor Panchaud, of Brussels. 


OPENED WITH PRAYER. 


Rev. Dr Wilson, of London. 
M. Pastor Coulin, of Geneva. 


M. Pastor Fisch, of Paris. 

M. Pastor de Faye, of Lyons. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel. 

M. Dr Grandpierre, of Paris. 

M. Professor Revel, of Florence. 

M. Pastor Guillaume Monod, of Paris. 

M. Malan, Moderator of the Vaudois 
Synod. 

M. Pastor Viguet, of Geneva. 

M. Pastor Vallette, of Paris. 

M. Pastor Carpiot, of France. 

The Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel. 


M. Dr Merle d’Aubigné. 
The Rey, F. Hewson, (Ireland.) 


M. Ministre Tissot, of Geneva. 


M, Professor Pilet, of Geneva, 

M. Pastor Tretzel, of Nuremberg, 
M. Pastor Andersen, of Geneva. 
M. Pastor Panchaud, of Brussels, 
M. Pastor Descombaz, of Lyous. 
M. Pastor Paux, of Schaffhausen. 


CLOSED WITH PRAYER. 


M. Pastor Barde, of Geneva. 


M. Pastor Pilet, of Geneva. 


| M. Pastor Eymar. 


The Rey. William Cardall, M.A. 
M. Pastor Samuel Bost. 

M. Pastor Fisch, of Paris. 

M. Pastor Pétavel, of Neuchatel. 
M. Pastor Valletie, of Paris. 


M. Pastor Demole, of Geneva. 

M. Pastor Hocart, of Canton de Vaud. 
The Rey. Dr Blackwood. 

M. Pastor Fisch, of Paris. 


M. Professor Pilet, of Geneva. 

The Rey. Dr Morrison, of the 
American Lodiana Mission. 

M. Pastor Jablonowski, of Russia. 


M. Pastor Hocart, of Canton de Vaud. 
M. Pastor Lehrer, of Wurtemberg. 
M. Pst. Burckhardt, of Schaffhausen. 
M. Pastor Nagel, of Neuchatel. 

M. Pastor Barde, of Geneva. 

M. Pastor Roehrich, of Geneva. 
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